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“ Dyetne is the art of imparting to wool, silk, 
cotton, linen, leather, &c., colors which resist the 
operation of washing and the wear to which they 
are subject when made up into articles of furniture 
or clothing. This art was known at a very early 
period. Jacob made for Joseph a coat of many co- 
lors (Gen. xxxvii. 3); and in Exodus frequent men- 
tion is made of the ornaments for the Tabernacle as 
being composed of blue, purple, scarlet, and fine 
linen. We read also in 2 Chron. ii. that Solomon 
having sent to Tyre for colored linens, the king of 
that country answered his request by sending him a 
man skilful to work ‘in purple, in blue, and in fine 
linen, and in crimson.’ Ezekiel (593 B.c.), in his 
prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 7), speaks of ‘ blue 
and purple from the isles of Zlishah,’ which has 
been supposed to refer to Elis on the west side of 
the Greek Peloponnesus, and hence it has been in- 
ferred that the Tyrians, in the time of Ezekiel, drew 
their supply of shell-fish used for dyeing purple 
from the coast of Greece, The Tyrian purple was 
greatly prized among the nations of antiquity. It 
is supposed to have been obtained from two different 
kinds of shell-fish, described by Pliny under the 
names purpura and buccinum ; it was extracted 
from a small vessel or sac in their throats, one drop 
only being obtained from each animal ; but an in- 
ferior color was obtained by crushing the whole sub- 
stance of the buccinum. A quantity of the juice 
having been collected, sea salt was added, and it 
was allowed to stand three days; after this, it was 
diluted with five times its bulk of water, kept at a 
moderate heat for six days more, and occasionally 
skimmed, and when thus clarified it was used for 
dyeing white wool previously prepared by the action 
of lime-water or of a species of lichen. For the 


finest Tyrian purple, the wool was first plunged into 
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the juice of the purpura, and then into that of the 
bucginum; by exposure to air and light, the wool 
passed through various shades of citron yellow, 
green, azure, and red, and after forty-eight hours a 
fine purple was produced. In some eases the wool 
was first dyed with a cheap dye, and the woven 
cloth was finished with the precious juice. The co- 
lars were durable, but very costly: Pliny states that 
a pound weight of the double dipped Tyrian purple 
was sold in Rome, in the time of Augustus, for one 
hundred crowns (equal to about $150 of our money). 

“This enormous price did not prevent many of 
the citizens of Rome from wearing purple attire un- 
til the time of the emperors, when the use of purple 
was limited to them. This exclusiveness proved 
fatal to the manufacture: it languished until the 
eleventh century, and then became extinct. In the 
seventeenth century, the art of dyeing purple was 
revived by Mr. Cole, of Bristol, England, and in the 
eighteenth century by M. Réaumur, of France ; but 
by this time finer colors had been discovered, and 
cheaper processes invented. 

“ The ancient Greeks do not seem to have attend- 
ed much to the art of dyeing: the people of Athens 
wore woollen garments of the natural color, and 
although the more luxurious Romans patronized 
those who cultivated the art, yet the processes of a 
trade or manufacture were thought to be beneath 
the notice of any writer capable of describing them. 
We learn incidentally from Pliny that the competi- 
tors in the circus were clothed in dresses of green, 
orange, gray, and white. The art was lost at Rome 
after the invasion of the northern barbarians in the 
fifth century; but it was practised in the East and 
revived in Europe about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Florence became celebrated in the art, and 
in the early part of the fourteenth century num- 
bered not less than two hundred dyeing establish 
ments, 
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“ The discovery of America supplied Europe with 
a variety of new coloring-matters, such as indigo, 
logwood, quercitron, Brazil-wood, cochineal, arnotto, 
&c. Bofore the introduction of indigo, woad was 
used for dyeing blue, and the cultivators of this 
plant in England and on the Continent endeavored 
to prevent the use of indigo, which, by a decree of 
the German Diet in 1577, was declared to be ‘a 
pernicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive dye.’ 
The introduction of logwood was opposed from simi- 
larly interested motives: its use was prohibited by 
a statute of Elizabeth, under heavy penalties, and 
all that which was found in the country was ordered 
to be destroyed: it was not until the reign of Charles 
II. that its use was permitted. 

“ Such narrow prejudices as these of course inter- 
fered with the progress of the art in England; but, 
by degrees, valuable improvements were made, and 
new processes introduced from abroad, such as the 
method of dyeing Turkey-red—one of the most 
durable of colors. It was discovered in India, and 
afterwards practised in other parts of Asia and in 
Greece. About the middle of the last century, some 
Greek dyers established dye-works for this color in 
France ; and in 1765 an account of the method of 
producing it was published by order of the French 
government. About the end of the last century, the 
method was practised in England, when a Turkey- 
red dye-house was established in Manchester, by a 
Frenchman, who obtained a grant from government 
for the disclosure of his process, which, however, 
was not very successful. A better process was in- 
troduced into Glasgow by a Frenchman named 
Papillon ; but before this, Mr. Wilson of Ainsworth, 
near Manchester, had obtained the secret from the 
Greeks of Smyrna, which he made public. 

“The methods of imparting a permanent color to 
textile fabrics are almost as numerous as the color- 
ing matters employed. Most of the colors used in 
dyeing are vegetable: a few are animal and mine- 
ral. The most vivid and brilliant vegetable colors, 
such as those of flowers and other parts of plants 
exposed to the light, are small in quantity, very 
fugitive, and difficult to separate. The coloring 
matters of plants capable of being isolated are 
mostly yellow, brown, and red; the only blue dyes 
furnished by plants are indigo and litmus; no black 
vegetable dye has been isolated. Most vegetable 
colors are soluble in water ; and those which are not 
eo can be dissolved in alcohol, ether, or the fixed 
oils. Vegetable colors are permanent in dry air; 
but they gradually fade in moist air, especially un- 
der the influence of light. The blue of most flowers 
is converted into red by an acid, and into green by 
an alkali. 

“Not only do the methods of dyeing vary with 
the nature of the dyestuff, but also with that of the 
material to be dyed ; different methods being adopt- 
ed fur cotton, silk, and wool. In order to convey a 
general idea of the art, we will refer principally to 
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the dyeing of cotton, which receives color much 
less easily than wool and silk, and therefore requires 
more numerous and elaborate processes. 

“The appearance of a large dye-honse is very 
interesting from the variety and magnitude of the 
processes carried on therein. It is paved with 
stone, and supplied with a complete system of 
drainage for carrying off the spent dyestuffs and 
soiled water which result from each day’s opera- 
tions. On entering this apartment, the visitor is 
struck with what appears to be the confused assem- 
blage of differently-shaped machines, unlike the 
sameness which is equally remarkable in the group- 
ing of the machinery of a spinning or weaving-mill. 
Here are large stone cisterns for bleaching and for 
washing ; dashwheels, and other wheels, also for 
washing ; vessels containing dyestuffs, called dye- 
becks ; others, containing soap and water, called 
soap-becks ; mangles for rolling the cloth; others 
furnished with brushes for laying the fibres all in 
one direction ; squeezing rollers for pressing out the 
water from the goods; and a curious machine for 
drying the goods by centrifugal force, which will be 
noticed hereafter. Under the feet are streams of 
all colors threading their way through the dregs of 
other spent dyestuffs which had been thrown away 
some time before. Occasionally may be seen a ves- 
sel containing a liquid which is boiling without any 
visible source of heats Heat, however, is supplied 
by the introduction of steam from a large boiler in 
a neighboring apartment. There are also conve- 
niences for supplying water to almost any amount. 
In some dye-works the daily consumption amounts 
to from 600,000 to 800,000 gallons. The purity of 
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the water is of the utmost consequence; distilled or 
rain-water, or that of an Artesian well, is generally 
better than spring or river-water, which usually 
contains lime, and this exerts an injurious action on 
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the dyestuff: there is also a small quantity of iron 
in most spring and river-water, which gives a brown 
tinge to goods washed inthem. Adjoining the dye- 
house is a room for storing, grinding, mixing, and 
dissolving the various dyeing materials, salts, &c. 
Infusions of such drugs as fustic, sumach, and log- 
wood are made in tubs or vats; fifty pounds of the 
drug being mixed with two hundred gallons of boil- 
ing water. Some of the vats are furnished with a 
perforated false bottom, to separate the solid matter 
from the infusion, and the latter is conveyed to vats 
in the dye-house. A decoction of sumach is ob- 
tained by boiling it in an open copper boiler, which 
is the vessel usually employed for decoctions. For 
some delicate dyes, where a steam heat is applied, 
vessels of tinned iron or copper are used. Different 
vegetable coloring matters vary so much in their 
properties, that few general observations apply to 
all of them. If the substance be very soluble, its 
solution is usually made in cold water: if only 
slightly soluble, heat is applied, provided the color 
is not injured thereby. When the solution is re- 
quired to be highly charged with color, a portion of 
the water is driven off by heat; but this requires 
caution, as many vegetable colors are injured by 
long boiling. If the goods are not kept in constant 
motion when in the dye-beck, the infusion should 
be previously filtered, or the clear part poured off, to 
In some cases, a 
colored infusion is obtained by inclosing the color- 
ing substances in bags, which are removed from the 
liquid when sufficient color is imparted. If, how- 


separate insoluble woody matters. 


ever, the goods are kept in continual motion while 
in the dye-beck, as is almost always done with 
cottons, the separation of the insoluble matters is 
immaterial. The vegetable material is commonly 
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introduced in a state of coarse powder into the dye- 
beck containing cold water: the pieces of cotton are 
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put in at the same time, and the temperature of the 
liquid gradually increased by the introduction of 
steam by a pipe connected with the boiler. Motion 
is given to the goods in the dye-beck by a winch or 
reel placed horizontally over the middle, so that the 
cloth may be made to descend into either compart- 
ment of the dye-beck by the rotation of the wheel. 
By another arrangement, shown in the preceding 
engraving, the cloth is wound from one roller to 
another, passing in the interval through the dye, 
under a roller placed at the bottom of the dye- 
beck. 

“The fibres of vegetable and animal substances 
receive color more readily before they are spun into 
yarn, and the yarn admits of being more readily 
dyed than the woven cloth, because the solution of 
coloring matter has more difficulty in penetrating 
the twisted than the open fibres. Thus wool in 
flocks, after having been washed in an alkali and 
bleached, takes more color than when it is spun or 
woven ; and the color of the interior of a piece of 
thick woollen cloth, dyed in the piece, is often less 
intense to the eye than the color of the exterior. 
Dyeing in the piece is, however, less expensive than 
dyeing wool in flocks or in yarn, because less of the 
material is wasted, and the color is not exposed to 
injury during the processes of spinning and weaving. 

“In dyeing cotton goods, several pieces are usu- 
ally joined together, to make a length of from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty yards. 
processes preparatory to the dyeing are required. 
The goods are first scoured, and in some cases boiled 
in sour water or in alkaline ley, for about two hours, 
then wrung out, and rinsed in a stream of water 
until the water comes off clear. The sour water is 
prepared by the addition of one-fiftieth part of sul- 
phuric acid, and, when the stuffs are steeped in it, 
the acid combines with the calcareous earth and iron 
contained in the fabric, the presence of which would 
interfere with the full effect of the coloring matter. 

“Tn the dyeing of cotton, aluming is an import- 
ant preliminary process. Forty or fifty pounds of 
alum previously dissolved in warm water are mixed 


Several 


in a vat with forty or fifty pailfuls of water, the mix- 
ture being carefully stirred to prevent the salt from 
crystallizing. Each pound of cotton stuff requires 
four ounces of alum. Some dyers use a quantity of 
soda equal to about one-sixteenth of the alum; 
others add a little tartar and arsenic. The threads 
of the fabric are impregnated by working them in 
small quantities of this solution. After this has 
been done some time, the whole of the liquor is 
added, and it is left for twenty-four hours, after 
which it is washed in running water for one and a 
half or two hours. Cotton gains by aluming about 
one-fortieth part of its weight. 

“Galling is another preparatory process. 
dered galls are boiled for two hours in water, the 
quantity of which must be regulated by the quantity 
of thread to be galled and the amount of the effect 
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required. When the solution has cooled down, it is 
divided into a number of equal parts, in order that 
the thread may be wrought pound by pound. The 
whole stuff is then put into a vessel, and the remain- 
ing liquid poured upon it. It is left for twenty-four 
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hours if it is to be dyed black, but for other colors 
twelve or fifteen hours suffice. It is then wrung 
out and dried. 

“In passing the goods through these preparing 
cisterns, the effect desired is produced more effectu- | 
ally and in quicker time, by allowing the cloth to } 
unwind gradually from a roller, and after going { 
through the liquid in a rogular manner under a 
roller at the bottom of the vessel, to pass between 
two rollers on coming up out of the liquid, whereby 
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the superfluous moisture is pressed out of the cloth, 
and it is again prepared for another dipping. 
idea of the arrangements adopted will be gained 
from an examination of the engravings. 

“Tt is not possible in this short notice to attempt 
more than to convey a general notion of the chemi- 
eal principles upon which the art of dyeing depends. 
In producing certain results, advantage is taken of 
that affinity or attraction by which one substance A 
unites with another substance Bb in preference to a 
substance c; so that if c be dissolved in a, the addi- 
tion of B would cause c to leave A in order to unite 
with B; as, when resin is dissolved in spirits of wine, 
the addition of water will throw down the resin as a 
precipitate, because the spirit has a stronger affinity 
for the water than it has for the resin. The color- 
ing matter is produced in or upon the cloth in the 
form of an insoluble precipitate by mixing two solu- 
tions, in neither of which does the color exist sepa- 
rately. The advantage of this method is, that the 
cloth can be impregnated with one solution, and 
then, upon immersing it in the other, the insoluble 
coloring matter is formed within the elongated cell 
or tube which forms the fibre of the cloth, so that 
the resulting precipitate being, as it were, impri- 
suned within the fibre, is rendered incapable of 
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being removed by washing. In this way mineral 
colors, such as chrome-yellow, prussian-blue, iron- 
buff, and manganese-brown, may be applied to tex- 
tile fabrics. In all these eases, the proper coloring 
matter is insoluble in water, and is precipitated 
whenever the two solutions proper for its formation 
are mixed. Thus, when an aqueous solution of 
bichromate of potash is mixed with an aqueous 
solution of acetate of lead, an insoluble precipitate 
of chromate of lead (chrome-yellow) is produced. 
In the processes for dyeing cloth with mineral co- 
lors, the fastness of the colors is supposed to be 
entirely a mechanical effect, in no way referable to 
a chemical attraction of the fibre for the coloring 
matter. A piece of white cotton cloth, moistened 
with either a solution of bichromate of potash or of 
acetate of lead, may be easily cleared of either of 
these salts by washing it in water; but if the cloth 
be first impregnated with one solution, and after- 
wards with the other, the precipitate of chrome- 
yellow produced within the fibre can never be re- 
moved by washing with water. The chrome-yellow 
that is afterwards washed away is merely attached 
loosely to the exterior of the fibre. 

“A second method of dyeing is with a mordant ; 
this is usually a metallic salt, which has an affinity 
for the tissue, as well as for the coloring matter in 
solution: forming with the latter an insoluble com- 
pound.* This method of dyeing is useful for all 
those vegetable and animal coloring matters which 
are soluble in water, but have not a strong affinity 
for tissues. The action of the mordant is to with- 
draw them from solution, and to form with them, 
upon the cloth itself, certain compounds which are 
insoluble in water. 

“Tn dyeing cotton with a mordant, it is generally 
necessary that the mordant be produced on the cloth 
in a form insoluble in water; but in order that it 
may penetrate to the interior of the cloth about to 
be dyed, it must first be applied in a state of solu- 
tion. The excess of mordant is then removed ;f 
for, if allowed to remain, the dye would be formed 
chiefly on the surface, and only a small quantity 
would penetrate the fibre. But when the surplus 
mordant has been removed, and the cloth passed 
through the dye-beck, the resulting color is often 
dull and liable to change, apparently because the 
quantity of mordant is too small to combine with 





* Some details respecting mordants are given in the arti- 
cle Calico PRINTING. 

+ The superfluous mordant is removed from the surface 
of the cloth by passing the dried goods through a warm 
mixture of cow-dung and water, or of dung-substitute, as 
explained in Catico Priytive. In a few dyeing processes, 
instead of dunging, the cloth is winced in a mixture of 
chalk and size, with hot water; the chalk serving to fix the 
mordant by withdrawing the small quantity of acid re 
maining in it. In some cases, also, instead of dunging, 
branning is used; that is, wincing the goods in a mixture 
of bran and hot water. 
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all the coloring matter which is deposited. But on 
applying the same or some other mordant a second 
time, the color is greatly improved in lustre, and 
becomes permanently attached. This second mor- 
dant is called an alterant. Thus, if a piece of white 
cotton be removed at once from a dilute solution of 
perchloride of tin to a weak decoction of logwood, 
the cloth assumes an uneven violet color, which can 
be removed by washing. But if the perchloride be 
removed from the surface of the cloth before it is 
put into the decoction, the piece assumes a dull, 
brownish, violet tint. Ifa small quantity of acetate 
of alumina be then added to the liquor as an alter- 
ant, the cloth acquires a good permanent violet or 
purple color. 

“When the surplus mordant has been removed, 
the sooner the goods are exposed to the dyestuff 
the better in general is the color they assume. 

“ When the dyestuff is insoluble in water, a third 
method of dyeing is adopted. In such case, the 
mordant may be dispensed with ; but it is necessary 
to make such a solution of the coloring substance as 
will allow it to be precipitated, in its insoluble state, 
when a cloth impregnated with the solution is ex- 
posed to some chemical agent. 

“The most important insoluble vegetable colors 
are indigo, safflower, and arnotto, and some yellow 
and brown dyes. To bring these into a state of 
solution, it is necessary to employ some other solvent 
than pure water. By exposing indigo to the action 
of some body which robs it of oxygen, it is brought 
to the state of white indigo, or indigotin,* which is 
soluble in water, if lime or some other alkali be 
present. If a piece of cloth be dipped in such a 
solution, it becomes impregnated with white indigo, 
and on exposing the cloth to the air it imbibes oxy- 
gen, by which it becomes converted into its original 
insoluble blue. This remains firmly attached to the 
fibre, and cannot be removed by washing in water. 
The calico to be dyed is stretched in perpendicular 
folds on rectangular wooden frames. The solution 
of indigo is contained in stone cisterns or vats, the 
tops of which are on a level with the ground. In 
preparing a new vat, fifty pounds of indigo are re- 
duced to an impalpable powder, by grinding with 
water during ten or fourteen days. This powder is 
then mixed w:th hot water, and the requisite quan- 
tity of lime added, after which a solution of sulphate 
of iron is stirred in. Sulphate of iron consists of 
the protoxide of that metal dissolved in sulphuric 
acid: this protoxide converts the blue indigo into 
white indigo, which the presence of the lime enables 
the water to dissolve. 

“In a blue dye-house visited by the writer, a man 
and a boy have the charge of ten vats. The calico 





* White indigo is called indigogen by Liebig, who regards 
blue indigo as the oxide. Dumas considers white indigo 
not as deoxidized blue indigo, but blue indigo combined 
with hydrogen. 
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being properly stretched, the frame is lowered into 
a nearly spent vat, and allowed to remain seven and 
a half minutes; it is then taken out, and left to 
drain for the same length of time, during which it 
becomes of a green color; the frame is then turned 
over and immersed in the second vat, which con- 
tains a little more indigotin than the first; after 
remaining in this during seven and a half minutes, 
it is taken out and exposed to the air for another 
seven and a half minutes; it is treated in this way 
up to the tenth vat, which contains the largest 
amount of dyeing material. On being removed from 
this, it is of a deep blue color. 

“The coloring matters of arnotto and safflower 
are scarcely soluble in water; but they dissolve 
readily in alkaline liquors, from which they may be 
precipitated by an acid. A piece of cloth, being im- 
pregnated with an alkaline infusion of the dyestuff, 
is readily dyed by passing it through a weak acid. 
In practice, however, it is found desirable to add the 
acid to the alkaline infusion of the dyestuff, so as 
nearly to neutralize it; by this means the coloring 
matter is held in a state of feeble suspension, and 
readily attaches itself to the surface of the cloth. 

“ The last method of dyeing which requires to be 
noticed in this place is practised only on goods 
formed of animal tissue. By this method, which is 
called mandarining, an orange color is given to silk 
and wool, not from the solution of a coloring mat- 
ter, but by producing a certain change in the fibre 
by the action of dilute nitric acid. The orange co- 


lor is formed by the decomposition of a portion of 
the silk or wool by means of the acid. 

“ When the cloth is removed from the dye-beck, 
it is submitted to several finishing processes, which 
vary according to the method of dyeing and the 
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nature of the stuff. It is first carefully washed in 
water, to separate the colored liquid which is me- 
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chanically attached to the cloth. It is usually dried 
at common temperatures, but occasionally in a well- 
ventilated apartment, heated by steam pipes. Deli- 
cate colors are always dried in the shade. 

“A general idea of these finishing processes may 
be obtained from a notice of the treatment of cotton 
goods, after having been dyed with a vegetable in- 
fusion, with the intervention of a mordant. 

“As soon as the cloth is removed from the dye- 
beck, it is washed in two stone cisterns of cold wa- 
ter, each surmounted by a reel. It is next washed 
at a dashwheel ; or, if the action of this machine be 
too energetic, the rinsing or washing-machine (see 
Catico Prixtine) is used. The cloth still retains 
an excess of coloring matter, which cannot be re- 
moved by cold water: it is therefore next rinsed in 
a mixture of bran and boiling water, or in soap and 
water. This clearing, as it is called, is also in some 


cases performed by putting the cloth for a few 
minutes into a solution of chloride of lime. 

“ After the clearing, all the water is expelled by 
squeezing-rollers, or by a rotatory apparatus called 
the water-extractor. The wet cloth is put into a 
compartment between two cylinders, and the appa- 
ratus made to perform nine hundred or one thousand 
revolutions per minute ; the water is driven out by 
the centrifugal force through the perforations in the 
cylinder, whence it flows away by a gutter or drain, 
and in a few minutes the cloth is nearly dry. 

“The cloth is next folded evenly, and passed, in 
a length of ten pieces, through the starching man- 
gle; then through a steam drying-machine, which 
consists of several hollow copper cylinders, each 
about twenty inches in diameter and three feet in 
length, filled with steam. Then comes the process 
of Calendering, which has been already described.” 
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(Concluded from page 225.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was probably about two years after the death 
of Father Angelo, that a young man went slowly 
winding up the solitary path that led to the hermit- 
age. His face was pale and his brow sad, and he 
looked around with the air of one who was gazing 
on well-remembered scenes. He entered the cabin, 
now deserted and damp, and shuddered at the filmy 
drapery of cobweb that hung upon the walls and 
swept across the faded pipes of the organ. He 
touched the keys, and recoiled at the cold touch and 
mournful sound rising beneath his fingers. The 
gray serge robe of Father Angelo hung near the 
organ, his oaken staff stood in a corner. 

“She is not here!” exclaimed the young man. 
“ There is naught but desolation and death! Blanche, 
Father Angelo, and Naomi, all gone. No living 
voice to speak, no living ear to listen. There was 
one grave here before. How many shall I find 
now ?” 

¥ With a deep sigh he left the cabin, and sought 
the path that wound round the rock. It was au- 
tumn, and the dry leaves rustled mournfully under 
his feet. He came to the spot where he had once 
stood with Blanche, by a green mound, while she 
seattered wild flowers over it. It was now covered 
thick with the many-colored leaves of the dying 
season, as well as a hillock near, which heaved 





higher, and was of a more irregular form. While 
he stood with his eyes fixed on this mound, whose 
length exceeded even the six feet bed of earth, the 
usual inheritance of man, a sudden gust of wind 
blew aside some of the brown and yellow leaves, 
and he saw, with horror, something like the dress 
of a woman. He remembered the dark peasant 
dress of Naomi, and took in at once the mournful 
history of fidelity unto death. Father Angelo had 
died, and the devoted creature, left to pine in soli- 
tary grief, feeling her last hour approaching, had 
dragged herself like the faithful dog to die upon the 
grave of her master. There was no other grave. 
Blanche was not there, unless she lay folded in the 
same winding- sheet of her adopted father. Clarence 
turned away, when the thought arrested him that 
perhaps life still lingered in that unburied form, 
life which he might perchance recall. Bending 
down, he carefully gathered the leaves that had 
fallen thickly over the face, till it lay exposed to 
view. With an exclamation of horror, he again 
dropped them, and leaned shivering against the 
rock. 

Oh, the grave is kind! Let man respectit. It 
hides in its sunless recess the terrible, the humiliat- 
ing process of corruption, the change from beauty to 
ashes, from the glory of life to the dimness and low- 
liness of dust. Clarence shuddered at the thought 
of leaving these poor, decaying remains without 
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eoffin or burial. But what could he do? What 
assistance could he obtain in that deep solitude ? 
And ought he, if he could, divorce that humble and 
devoted being from the clay on which her moulder- 
ing bosom was closely pressed? With a feeling of 
tenderness and respect, caused by the remembrance 
of her love and care for his lost Blanche, he re- 
entered the cabin, took the long gray robe of Father 
Angelo, and, returning to the spot, spread it as a 
pall over the leaf-strewn body. 

Where now should he turn his steps in search of 
his forsaken bride? He had sought her at his own 
home, and found her not. He had there been told 
of the coming of the stranger, who called himself 
her father, and of her departure with him to Rock- 
rest. Deploring the jealous madness which had 
caused the death of his friend and the destruction 
of his own happiness, and unable to endure the an- 
guish of a longer separation, he had ventured to 
return from exile, resolved to bear Blanche with him 
to some foreign land, far from the scene of the fatal 
tragedy, whose remembrance darkened his life. 
But she was gone with her new-found father, with- 
out leaving one trace to indicate the course she had 
taken. 

“T have destroyed her love!” cried the con- 
science-stricken husband. “I wounded her by my 
suspicions, outraged her by my accusations, and 
crushed her by my violence. She no longer lives 
for me ; but I will follow her from land to land, and 
sea to sea, giving up the pursuit only with life.” 

Years passed away, and the memory of Blanche 
grew sad and pale, like the tints of the vanishing 
rainbow. Wherever he went, he frequented the 
abodes of wealth and the halls of fashion, seeking 
in vain that fair and childish form, whose image, 
shadowy and unearthly as it now seemed, shielded 
him from the impressions of beauty and the allure- 
ments of sin. 

He was in Paris. He was wandering near the 
close of day among the tombs of Pére le Chaise, 
that crowded city of the dead. He stood, with fold- 
ed arms and pensive brow, by the tomb of Abelard 
and Eloise, drawn by the powerful magnetism of 
genius, love, misfortune, and death, wondering if 
those now mouldering hearts ever throbbed as pas- 
sionately as his own, and trying to realize the hum- 
bling truth that he too must lie down in the dust 
like them, less happy, for he must make his last bed 
in loneliness and gloom, and no loving eyes mourn 
over his doom, no fond hand mark with sacred me- 
mentos the spot where he lay. The myriad spires 


of the city, crimsoned with the burning gold of the. 


setting sun, formed a striking contrast to the scene 
around him. He could see in the distance the green 
line of trees that marked the sweep of the Boule- 
vards, that scene of brilliancy and gayety. Around 
him the dark foliage of the cypress, the weeping 
boughs of the willow, funeral garlands twined 
around the stones, and crosses illuminated by the 
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glow of the west, all spoke of life consecrating, by 
the most touching acts of tenderness and love, the 
memory of death. The hum of the great city came 
rolling like a distant cataract to his ears; but the 
low, mournful whisper of the wind through the 
grass, or the long, sweeping funeral branches above 
him, stole into his spirit with a deeper sound. 

While he thus stood self-absorbed by the grave 
of those whose sorrows have perhaps softened too 
much the memory of their guilt, a gentleman and 
lady approached and paused by the monument, ap- 
parently drawn by the same irresistible attraction 
to which he himself had yielded. The gentleman 
had a commanding figure and dignified bearing, and 
there was something in his face which spake as 
plainly as words could utter it, that he was linked 
to the dead by ties as strong as those which bound 
him to the living. The lady was closely veiled, but 
an air of youthful grace and dignity floated round 
her, like the folds of the gossamer web that she 
gathered from the breeze. The gentleman lifted 
his hat courteously from his head. Clarence bowed 
in return, drawing back at the same time, so that 
they could approach nearer the monument. There 
was something in the gentle, unspeakably graceful 
movements of the lady that reminded him of 
Blanche; but she was taller and of fuller propor- 
tions, the hair, which was visible under the folds of 
her veil, was of much darker hue, and the gentle- 
man addressed her by the name of Adella. 

After lingering a moment, they passed on with a 
graceful sign of adieu, while Clarence felt an in- 
creasing curiosity to behold the features concealed 
by that nunlike veil. He saw a faded rose at his 
feet. It must have fallen from her hand or bosom, 
and he gathered it up asa holy relic. He wished 
it was something which he was authorized to restore, 
as it would serve as an excuse for following her and 
seeking an introduction. Obeying an attraction he 
could not explain, he traced her footsteps and ob- 
served something glittering on the ground. It was 
a bracelet, with a diamond clasp, composed of jet- 
black hair, braided with mingling tresses of spotless 
white. He was sure it must have fallen from the 


arm of the lady, and that it was a treasure for whose 


restoration she would be grateful. The hair of daz- 
zling white reminded him of the long, prophetic 
locks of Father Angelo; but the name engraven on 
the back of the golden setting was Adella, and de- 
stroyed the wild hope that for a moment flashed 
into his mind. 

Hastening his steps so as not to lose sight of the 
strangers, he overtook them soon after they left the 
inclosure, just as a carriage drew up in which they 
were about to enter. 

“Ts not this bracelet yours, madam?” said he, 
extending it in his hand to the lady, who turned 
round with a gesture of surprise at his approach. 
“T found it in the bower of linden trees, which 
shade the ashes of Delille.” 


‘ 
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Holding out one beautiful, ungloved hand, as 
white as alabaster, while she pressed with the other 
the folds of the veil closer to her breast, she said, in 
a very low and sweet-toned voice— 

“Tt is indeed mine, and very precious is it to me, 
I can hardly thank you sufficiently for restoring it 
to me.” 

“Shall I reclasp it?” he ventured to ask; and, 
without waiting for permission, he encircled her fair 
wrist with the gem. It reminded him, in its snowy 
symmetry, of the arm of Blanche, and he remem- 
bered the evening when he saw her watching the 
sparkling brilliants with which she was adorned, 
fearing they would melt away like dew-drops in the 
sunbeams. With a deep sigh, he relinquished the 
hand, which showed no evidence of resentment at 
his boldness, when the gentleman accosted him with 
marked politeness, and giving him a card bearing 
his name, requested of him the same favor. “Lord 
Aimsworth.” He had learned at his own home the 
name of the father of Blanche. Though the dis- 
similarity of height and size, and the difference in 
the color of the hair, and in the name of the lady, 
had destroyed his first wild hope with regard to her, 
he could not help associating the idea of Rheinthus 
with this very dark and imposing-looking man. 

“ You will call and see us ?” said Lord Aimsworth, 
assisting the lady in the carriage, and taking a seat 
by her side. “You will find my address on the 
eard. If I mistake not, we are countrymen as well 
as strangers in this modern Babel ?” 

Clarence bowed, the !ady leaned her head on the 
shoulder of the gentleman, as if seized with sudden 
faintness, and the carriage drove rapidly away. 

The next evening Clarence called at the lodgings 
of Lord Aimsworth. 

“My daughter,” said the nobleman, introducing 
the lady, now no longer veiled. 

The room was illuminated by shaded lamps, that 
gave a moonlight and subdued lustre to every ob- 
ject; and, seen through this soft, hazy atmosphere, 
the daughter of Aimsworth might have been mis- 
taken for a beautiful marble statue, clothed with the 
habiliments of life, so exquisitely moulded were her 
features, so fair and uncolored was her cheek. 
Her hair was parted simply on her brow, and braid- 
ed behind, and the only ornament that relieved the 
simplicity of her dress was the bracelet of mingled 
jet and snow encircling her arm. Fascinated and 
bewildered by her resemblance to Blanche, yet feel- 
ing that it was only a resemblance, he gazed upon 
her with an earnestness that bowed her glances to 
the earth. Gradually recovering from his strange 
embarrassment, he entered into conversation with 
Lord Aimsworth, in which Adella soon participated 
with grace and intelligence. The evening passed 
away like a dream of enchantment amid thé blended 
charms of music and conversation ; for the daughter 
of Aimsworth possessed a voice of celestial melody, 
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and of far greater compass and cultivation than that 
of the young Blanche. 

“ You must forgive me,” said he, when he beheld 
her again withdrawing her eyes from his returning 
gaze. “But your resemblance to a friend, from 
whom I have been long parted, must plead my ex- 
cuse,” 

“T trust the association is a pleasing one,” she 
replied, with a faint smile. 

Ah, that smile dispelled the illusion! When 
Blanche smiled, it was like bright waters dimpling 
in the sun. Her face sparkled all over in a burst 
of light and gladness. The smile of Adella was 
pensive, and seemed only to illumine the lips over 
which it flitted. The innocent countenance of 
Blanche was transparent as glass; every emotion of 
her soul was as visible as if it shone through crystal. 
With her long, veiling lashes, Adella curtained the 
windows of her soul, baffling the gaze of curiosity 
and the glance of admiration. Blanche was a crea- 
ture all impulse and passion; Adella calm and 
saintly as a virgin priestess of the Temple of Vesta. 

Long after Clarence was gone, Adella—or, as we 
love better to call her, Blanche—sat with her brow 
leaning on her folded hands. She had met him 
again, the husband of her youth, the man she had 
loved with more than Eastern idolatry, from whom 
she had been so violently sundered, and whose last 
words echoing in her ears were more terrible than 
thunder, and sharper than the two-edged sword. 
She had met him again, after long years of separa- 
tion, herself unrecognized, and tears, bitter and 
showering, fell from her eyes over the vanished 
dream of life. No wild pulsations throbbed in her 
heart, no lightning of rapture illumined her soul. 
She saw him sad, darkened by the shadow of re- 
morse, and she pitied him. But the bright illusion 
which had thrown such a glory round him was dis- 
pelled. She knew him as an erring son of passion, 
instead of the angel of light whom she had first 
worshipped. 

Never perhaps had a human being changed, in 
the same space of time, so much as Blanche. The 
storm which had wrecked her peace had strength- 
ened the fibres of her character, and given it deeper 
root and loftier growth. At the death-bed of Fa- 
ther Angelo her spirit received a new consecration, 
and she went forth into the world angel-strength- 
ened for its conflicts and trials. Her father, him- 
self an accomplished scholar and gifted man, sup- 
plied her with masters in every art and science, 
while travel unfolded for her its mighty volume of 
instruction. Blanche felt as if surrounded by a 
new creation, where forms of beauty and power un- 
known before enraptured her vision. Yet amidst all 
the new and glorious influences under which her 
mind was expanding, she never forgot the holy mis- 
sion she had received from the dying Father Angelo. 
As the heiress of her father’s vast wealth, she felt 
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herself the almoner of Heaven’s bounties, and wher- 
ever she went she sought out the poor and the 
afflicted, and poured balm and oil into the bleeding 
wounds of humanity. While her character was thus 
assuming a pure and celestial aspect, her counte- 
nance also wore a more heavenly and spiritual love- 
liness. Her almost infantine beauty disappeared, 
and gave place to something more exalted and wo- 
manly. The shade darkened and darkened in her 
hair and eyes, making her face seem still fairer and 
purer, like the shadows of a moonlight night on the 
water, making the heaven ray more dazzling by 
contrast. And there was something else which con- 
tributed more than all to destroy the identity of 
the Blanche of Rockrest with the Blanche whom 
Clarence beheld at the tomb of Abelard and Elvise. 
It was the shade of experience which rested, in a 
soft mist, on the fringes of her eyes, and lingered 
round the paler roses of her lips. The haunting ex- 
pression of the past subdued her features, while de- 
votion cast its saintly halo above, and glorified their 
charms. 

She did not wonder that Clarence had not recog- 
nized her, though her resemblance to herse/f had 
struck him so powerfully. Her father, in conse- 
quence of the death of his father, now bore a titled 
name, and, according to his earnest desire, she had 
adopted that of her mother. She now rejoiced in 
these circumstances, as they favored her present 
wishes. She could study the character of her hus- 
band, discover if his heart were still true to her re- 
membrance, or if her present self had power to rival 
her former self in his affections. She could aseer- 
tain if jealousy, “cruel as the grave,” still lurked in 
his bosom, or whether, like the arch-serpent of Eden, 
it had been crushed under the feet of the Son of 
Man ; and, above all, the apparently extinguished 
flame of love might rekindle in her own breast. 
The union his blood-stained hand had once severed 
must be sanctified by love ere it should be again re- 
newed ; and that love, too, hallowed by religion, 
before she could lean upon it as an anchor of the 
heart, sure and steadfast. 

And oh, how she longed that she might love 
again! not with the blind instinct which drew her 
to the first form of youthful beauty which had ever 
beamed upon her sight, but with that noble sympa- 
thy, that electric attraction which blends the soul 
with a kindred soul, till they both rise, as it were, 
in one cloud of incense unto heaven. 

Weeks glided after weeks, and found Clarence 
day by day the companion of Blanche. Bound by 
a spell which grew stronger and stronger, he lin- 
gered at her side, struggling with a love which he 
deemed faithlessness to the rights of his supplanted 
wife. The passion he had cherished for her seemed 
a fading mirage to the glowing reality of his pre- 
sent feelings. He tried to vindicate himself to his 
conscience by repeating that it was her remarkable 
resemblance to Blanche which first attracted and 
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charmed him; but the stern monitor would not suf- 
fer its warning voice to be stilled. It would whis- 
per, and loudly too, that if Adella knew the history 
of Blanche, he would be forever banished from her 
sight. Every day he tried to summon resolution to 
tell her; but in her presence he forgot everything 
but his love of her, and the fatal consequences of 
such a discovery. 

At length he fell sick, worn by the struggles of 
contending passions, and a week passed without his 
calling at Lord Aimsworth’s. When he came, he 
was pale and languid, and told her he was about to 
bid her farewell. 

“So soon!” said she, the color going out of her 
lips. “So soon!” 

The crisis of her fate was then near. Would he 
go without revealing the love which his every look 
and action so eloquently expressed? Would he re- 
veal it without, at the same time, declaring the 
wedded ties that bound him to herself? Had her 
own love really revived during this daily inter- 
course, and was it the throes of its awakening life 
that now caused her heart to throb so wildly, to 
ache so deeply? She trembled for his honor; she 
trembled at the mighty dependencies which hung 
on that single hour. 

At the sight of her unrepressed emotion, the im- 
prisoned feelings of Clarence burst their long re- 
straint, and he told her all his love and all his 
despair. He related the whole history of his life as 
connected with herself, his jealousy, remorse, wan- 
derings, return, fruitless searches ; his visit to Rock- 
Then, with burn- 
ing eloquence, he dwelt upon the new feelings she 


rest, and subsequent ramblings. 


had inspired, his struggles to subdue them, strug- 
gles which left him only more hopelessly enslaved. 

“ And now,” he exclaimed, casting himself at her 
feet, and seizing both trembling hands in his, “you 
know the wretch that prostrates himself before you, 
imploring you to have mercy upon him. I am a 
monster; for I outraged by suspicion and insult the 
purest and most angelic of earth’s daughters. Iam 
a murderer ; for I destroyed with deliberate aim the 
life of my friend. I am a perjured villain, who, 
unworthy of the boon of life, asks only the mourn- 
ful privilege of dying at your feet.” 

As Clarence thus poured out his soul in an agony 
of love and remorse, with his hands firmly grasping 
hers, and his eyes, with all the intensity of passion, 
riveted on her face, the blood, at first slowly, then 
quickly, then in a rushing torrent, spread over her 
forehead, cheeks, and bosom. Even her fingers 
glowed with the warm, rosy light. It was the re- 
surrection dawn of love, the crimson hue of its 
morning tWilight stealing over her being. 

“ Clarence,” said she, in a low voice, and bending 
her head so that her breath sighed upon his cheek, 
“T too am bound. My vows<are pledged to an- 
other—and that other’—— 

Clarence started to his feet, and gazed upon her 
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as if his glance would burn into her soul. Some- 
thing seemed to flash upon him suddenly, elec- 
trically. He put his 
hands to his temples, uttered an indistinct exclama- 
tion, reeled, and fell. 

How long he remained insensible he knew not, 
for the time was a blank. When he awoke to con- 
sciousness he was reclining on a couch, whose cur- 
tains were partially drawn so as to exclude the light 
from his brow. A figure was bending over him that 
looked more like a hovering seraph than an inha- 
bitant of this world. It was clad in a white robe, 
gathered round the waist by a white girdle, and 


He was weak and dizzy. 


flowing down to its feet in long redundant folds. 
The hair of the seeming vision hung loose and 
mantling over its snowy drapery, its arms of celes- 
tial whiteness were extended as if to embrace him, 
and its starry eyes, glistening with tears, reflected 
their lustre on his pallid face. 

For one moment he thought he was in heaven, 
and that the spirit of his child-bride, expanded into 
the full glory of immortal womanhood, was greeting 
him to its blissful abodes, 

“Blanche! Blanche!” he exclaimed, leaning for- 
ward and opening his arms, “ my angel wife! my 
own immortal bride !” 
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“Yes, Clarence, thy immortal bride !” she cried 
throwing herself, in all the abandonment of restored 
affection, on the bosom of her husband ; “ for not 
alone for time are our hearts rewedded. The vows 
I now renew are for eternity. Oh, Clarence! oh, 
my husband! the love which now rises from the 
grave of passion is pure, heavenly, and undefiled. 
It is kindred to the divine love which God himself 
inspires. Clarence, my beloved, is it thus you feel 
for me? Can you, in this solemn hour of our re- 
union, take me by the hand and say, in the name 
of the adorable Redeemer, that you love me with a 
full, undoubting trust, that you love me with the 
soul as well as the heart, and that you think less of 
our fleeting wedlock on earth than of the everlast- 
’ ing marriage-feast which is prepared for us here- 
? after ?” 

Clarence raised himself from the couch, and, tak- 
ing the hand of Blanche firmly in his own, knelt at 
her side, and with fervor and humility invoked the 
blessing of Heaven on their reunion. 

“ My Christian bride,” he cried, again folding her 
in his arms, “to your holier, purer influence I 
henceforth and forever yield myself. Be my part- 
ner on earth, my guide to heaven—my companion 
in Eternity.” 
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ON NORMAL SC 


BY A LADY. 


Amone the many objects which are engaging the 
intelligonce and benevolence of our day, nothing 
seems more truly important than the increase and 
improvement of such Normal Institutions as shall 
train and thoroughly qualify young persons, and 
more especially females, for teaching others. In 
many of the States, we know that large classes for 
this purpose are connected with the public schools, 
and numbers of well-prepared graduates yearly go 
forth from them for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion. Private institutions also, sustained by indi- 
vidual effort, or endowed by contributions, exist 
here and there, and are doing excellent service in 
the cause of education. The thoughts of most of 
our readers will probably reyert to some one or 
other of these with which they hold connection, 
and which they perhaps aid in sustaining, and, at a 
superficial glance, many will be disposed to think 
that this is all-sufficient, and that the work is being 
thoroughly done. At least, this is the argument 
with which we are very often met when Presenting 
the value of a much more enlarged and strictly 
practical view of the subject as connected with the 
wants of the age and the responsibilities of our 
country. But throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there exists a necessity, and, in propor- 


{ tion as this is felt, a demand for much more than 
this general provision; and in all its sections, how- 
ever subdivided, there is experienced the want of 
more immediate and home facilities for the useful 
culture of abundant native talent. These remarks 
are not the result of conjecture merely, but of an 
extensive and close observation in many remote 
places. More especially when we pass the dividing 
line of North and South, we are led to perceive 
the countless benefits which would result from such 
increased opportunities of self-culture as would bring 
education into families and communities without the 
need of separation and distance. 

The practical conclusion to which we have been 
led is, that the remedy for many existing wants, and, 
still more, the preventive of many evils, must be 
found in well-directed efforts to form and multiply 
throughout the country Normal [Institutions or 
classes on such a simple and moderate svale as shall 
best enable them to maintain their footing in the 
community in which they are placed. Though not 
excluding any class desirous of improvement, they 
should be chiefly arranged for the benefit of young 
women who, after receiving some school education, 
desire to turn it to use for their own advancement in 
life, and for the good of their fellow-creatures in the 
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spirit of home missionaries. Their formation should 
not be made necessarily to depend on public bodies 
or organized school committees, however valuable 
these become at a certain stage of progress; but 
where these are yet unformed or unprepared to act, 
the work may be readily begun by voluntary asso- 
ciation. Some self-sacrificing effort, and a few 
generous contributions, would, in almost any commu- 
nity, secure a furnished and comfortable room, and 
provide the needful means of support to a good in- 
structor or leader of the band, whose farther emolu- 
ments must depend on the number and ability of 
the pupils gathered in. Practical details can be best 
decided on in each case according to circumstances, 
but everywhere the aim should be that of thorough 
and well-arranged study, and distinct recitation, 
self-respect and self-control in deportment, and the 
highest moral and religious motives—even those of 
the Gospel of Christ. In many instances it might 
be desirable to have in connection a school of 
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younger pupils, among whom the elder ones should 
practically teach before going forth elsewhere. 

Many benevolent ladies of eultivated minds, and 
possessing means, desire to do good beyond the 
immediate circle of the fireside, yet shrink from 
publicity. Might not some such be found in almost 
every community in our land, who, without forsak- 
ing home duties, could set on foot these moderate 
but well-regulated institutions, and thereby perform 
the double benefit of opening out a vocation in life 
for many an unprovided young person, and fulfil- 
ling a great duty of patriotism? With the rise and 
increase of such establishments, communication and 
intercourse between them would spring up, and 
thus promotion be given to that greater uniformity 
of plan and also liberality of sentiment which should 
pervade our efforts for good, and whether north, 
south, east, or west, link us together as brethren and 
sisters in one great work—that of advancing the true 
interests of our country and our race. 





THE MESSAGE 


TO THES VSAD. 


BY GRETTA. 


I wearD a lovely legend. It had birth 

Amid that race, that swarthy warlike race, 

Once proud Columbia’s kings; but over whom 

A tempest’s wrath has swept, and given to earth 
The crested warrior and his gentle wife, 

Children and parent, friend and foe alike, 

Save a few stricken hearts that still beat on, 

And which, like seeds before that tempest swept, 
Are scattered far in distant covert spots 

To bloom in stealthy loneliness, and die! 

That race upon whose sepulchre we rear 

Our temples and our hearthstones, and whose names, 
Written in water, still as Time rolls on 

Are deep ingulfed within the rushing stream, 
Whose sweep is onward to Eternity. 

But this, I heard, was in the olden time, 

When still the azure lake reflected back 

To Indian maids their dark-eyed loveliness. 

Then, in the sweet spring-tide’s bright, breezy hours, 
They wandered forth, and sought an unfledged dove, 
And caged his callow limbs with gentlest care. 

With dewy flowers, and fruits, and daintiest things 
They stored his osier prison, till the down 
Lengthened upon his pinions, and his heart 
Throbbed with quick pulse for native liberty. 

But not yet must he go, nor till there came, 

At nightfall or at morn, some unseen thing, 

And gave the gift of song. Then, when it gushed 
From his full throbbing throat, they bore bim forth, 
Warbling the while his untaught melodies, 

And on that spot, in wild and shaded dell, 

Or flowery field begirt with murmuring stream, 
Their place of graves, they oped the painted bars, 
And gave the panting captive to the skies. 

But, ere they said “be free,” with soft caress 

They pressed him to their lips, and whispered low 
Fond messages of love, and tales of woe, 
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And yearning wishes, hopes, and joys, and fears 

And all that made life lovely, all that gave 

To their dark sky its gloom; while fond tears fell, 
Spangling his pinions as they fain essayed 

Then, when each heart 
Had voiced its deep revealings, the restraint 


To try their new-born strength. 


Was sudden loosed, and lo! to the far heaven 
Ile wings bis onward course; while they below 
Watch in mute faith his far careering flight, 
Like Noah’s children, when the sign of Hope 
Stretched its vast arch above the lifeless world. 
For they believed, these wild wood denizens— 
Oh fond belief!—that this freed bird would soar 
Onward and on, nor stoop to rest his wing 

Till, far away beyond the walls of earth, 

He saw the rivers in the spirit-land, 

And flowery groves in bright, immortal bloom, 
And the Great Spirit's loved ones walking there. 
Then would he pause, and, seeking ’mid the throng 
The kindred of the lonely hearts he left, 

Pour forth in song their messages of love. 

Thus held these forest children, year by year, 
Their legend saith, communion with the dead. 





And thou, my ardent soul, 
What message wouldst thou give the white-winged dove 
If far away to yon eternal goal, 
In hope and yearning love, 
He might go forth, with thy fond burden laden, 
To the bright dwellers in the distant Aiden? 


Go tell the aged there, 
(Now in the vigor of immortal youth, 
But whose brows here were white with hoary hair,) 
Their wisdom and their truth, 
The lights from heaven with which our paths they blessed, 
Have still been with us, now they are at rest. 
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Go tell the sons of song 
They are not dead; that even on this earth 
The music deep and strong 
Of their great strains, immortal from their birth, 
Still trance the heart, and all the songs we raise 
Are but faint echoes of their mightier lays. 


Tell them that lovely things, 
Korn of their breathings, linger still around; 
That in the wood, and by the gushing springs, 
Shapes of bright beauty, angels may be found 
Which they drew down, and all the starry night 
Is holy with their visions of delight. , 


Go tell the great, the brave, 
Who battled in the council or the field, 
No son of freemen now can be a slave. 
Tell them they cannot yield: 
That they can die to save or to deliver, 
But live to know oppression never—never 


Tell him, Columbia's sage, * 
Who turned indignant from the proffered crown, 
The proudest record on his country’s page 


Is that which shows, which proveth him our own: 


And though foul discord every bosom claimed, 
Brother would brother clasp if Hz were named 


Tell him his home has grown, 


Fanned by the northern and the southern breeze: 


That here winged Liberty has made her throne, 
Washed by the billows of two subject seas ; 
And they, her vassals, sounding night and day, 
Bear her free notes to distant isles away. 





And now, forgetful heart! 
ITast thou no message-for thy gentler dead? 
Those whom fame knew not, but whose holy part 
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In silent faith was acted—those who led 
My infant footsteps—those who made earth bright 
Once to my eyes as Eden’s holy light? 


Yes, yes—I send to thee, 
Thou youthful dweller by the heavenly streams! 
Oh how we miss thy beauty and thy glee, 
Thy ringing laugh, thy smile like moonlight gleams 
Thou, whose soft eyes would charm us like a spell— 
Thou, our bright angel one, the golden-haired Estelle 


Then on and softly sing, 
O gentle bird, and seek amid the bowers 
A little laughing, lovely, fairy thing, 
Who fell asleep one day amid the flowers, 
Beneath whose bloom we laid her. Go, thou dove, 
And find that spotless one, in yonder land of love. 


And shall I name thee, now, 
Thou whose dear memory haunts me like a spell? 
Oh, how I must bave loved thee, though my brow 
Was youth’s glad throne, and childhood’s citadel ; 
For every look of thine, and every tone 
Is graven in the heart for thee, now lone. 


Years, mournful years have passed; 
But yet I cannot, cannot make thee dead ; 
The deep entrancing love around thee cast 
Has not, my parent, with thy spirit fled. 
Nay, seek him not beyond life’s distant bourne, 
For my heart’s yearning cry would he return! 


Cease, cease, too credulous soul; 
No messenger is thine to speed away 
With thy vain wishes to the eternal goal: 
A little while in hope and faith yet stay, 
And thou, earth-freed, and wearing wings of light, 
Mayst take thine onward, upward, heavenly flight. 


_— So Oe — 


WAYSIDE 


GOSSIP. 


BY RICHARD COE. 


How truly blest is he who leads, 
Afar from noise and strife, 

By running stream, and sloping meads, 
A rustic’s cheerful life: 

Not all that wealth or honor brings 
Can to the soul impart 

A bliss so pure as that which springs 
Within the rustic’s heart! 


His is the joy at early morn 
To rise betimes and hear 
The jolly boatman’s echoing horn 
Resounding loud and clear; 
For well he knows a sure reward 
Awaits him at the end— 
A breakfast table richly stored 
By Hans, his honest friend. 


(See Plate.) 
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And sometimes, too, the country girls, 
With eyes as black as jet, 

And cherry lips, and raven curls, 
lis homeward path beset: 

They whisper soft endearing words 
Within his horse’s ear, 

That not for all the wealth of worlds 
They ’d have our hero hear! 


And when in after years they sit 
Together side by side, 

And heppily the moments flit 
By husband dear and bride, 

low pleasant is the passing thought 
Of those sweet hours of youth, 

When every moment’s bliss was fraught 
With innocence and truth! 


’ 




















THE 


BY ALICE B. 


PART I. 


* “We are in danger of forgetting household loves and 
household virtues, in these days of public action; and, 
while we have heroines of the battle-field abroad and of the 
pen at home, we overlook those who are overcoming many 
evils by patéent and gentle forbearance, the hardest of all 
weapons to wicld skilfully.” 


“ Tuat ’e the postman!” said Emily Gilbert, as a 
long peal of the door-bell vibrated through the hall. 
“Who bids fur letters?” And away she ran te 
meet the daily messenger of good and ill, who comes 
like a fate to many a quiet home circle. 

Mrs. Gilbert stopped counting for a moment; for 
she was engaged in that most unromantic employ- 


ment, putting away the week’s wash, in which sbe 
was assisted by Charlotte, or, more properly, Miss 
Gilbert, and Evelyn, the second daughter. 
solitary letter rewarded the breathless Emily, who 
room holding it high 


One 


came back to her mother’s 
above her head, with the direction turned away, and 
succeeded in keeping both her sisters in a fever of 
impatience for at least two minutes. 

“Well, it’s not for either of you,’ 
to say at length. “‘Mr. James Gilbert.’ There, 
see, both of you, if you can’t take my word. But 
it’s from brother Willie; and I suppose mother can 


, 


she vouchsafed 


open it, and let us know when his lordship expects 
to make his appearance.” 

“T hope he ’ll come before the Lawsons’ party,” 
remarked Lotte, sorting the kitchen towels her mo- 
ther had laid down. 

“You needn't think you’re going to monopolize 
him, my dear,” retorted Emily, “as you did before. 
I’m a young lady now, recollect; and Eva and I 
choose to be looked after oceasionally. Don’t we, 
Eva?” 

Meanwhile, the snowy linen was suffered to re- 
main upon the bed, while Mrs. Gilbert produced her 
gold-rimmed spectacles, wiped them carefully, and 
was particular to place them at the exact and pro- 
per angle before she would even break the seal. 
Then a word in the first line “ bothered” her, and 
she uttered an aside to the effect that “people now- 
adays wrote so carelessly! or else her eyes were 
failing her,” all of which was as fuel to the flames 
of curiosity burning in the breasts of the trio. 

“Hope you will not think me undutiful,” pro- 
eeeded Mrs. Gilbert, slowly ; “and I acknowledge 
it does look like a want of confidence; but there 
were reasons—for Lucy’s sake—that made it best to 
keep our engagement secret.” 
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SISTER-IN-LAW. 


NEAL. 


“ Engagement !” almost screamed Lotte, starting 
to her feet; for she had always plumed herself on 
being her brother William’s confidante, and not a 
word had been breathed to her even of an attach- 
ment. 

“Brother Willie 
ejaculated the lively Emily, inelegantly, but quite 


engaged! Good gracious!” 
naturally for a girl of sixteen. 

“ Whom to ?” was the equally natural query of the 
more moderate Evelyn. 

Mrs. Gilbert was not less astonished and agitated, 


A mo- 


ther does not hear with unconcern that her only 


though she took the matter more quietly. 


son, her first-born, has chosen a friend for life—that 
a new daughter is to be given to her love and care. 
Mrs. Gilbert, however, was not demonstrative; but 
it was much harder to make out William’s letter 
than before even, and she had to stop twice and 
wipe ber spectacles. 

“So, to come out with the whole matter, when I 
found I had to leave Cincinnati so soon, we con- 
cluded to be married at once, as she was boarding, 
and there could be no wedding. You may expect 
your new daughter when I come. Oh, mother and 
father, how you must love her! for she is an orphan. 
I have promised her that you should; but you can- 
She is so beautiful and so good, and 
Tell the girls 
them a 


not help it. 
she has given up so much for me! 
they must love her too. She 
great deal, and has made me describe them twenty 
the belle Miss 
C 1, who was at Long Branch with Mrs. Low- 
eo Cousin Anne wrote to them 


talks about 


times. They will know who she is: 
bridge last summer. 
about her.” 
“ Lucy Carrol! 
“ Why, she’s 
most fashionable girls in Cincinnati. 


Of all things !” 

an heiress, mother, and one of the 
How on-earth 
did William ever get acquainted with her?” 

“And as proud as Lucifer, Anne says,” chimed in 
Charlotte, or “rang” in, more strictly speaking; for 
she seemed little pleased with this accession to the 
fainily honors, and her voice sounded by no means 
as musical asa chime. It was rather bard that she, 
the eldest sister, should not have had a voice in the 
matter, and she appeared determined to make it up 
by “freeing her mind” now. “ We want none of 
her airs and graces, setting herself above common 
people, with her maid and her fine clothes. She hada 
different dinner-dress for every day she stayed ; and 
neither she nor Mrs. Lowbridge ever spoke to Anne’s 
party the whole time.” 

“And coming to our plain little house!” said 
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Evelyn, ruefully. “And father wouldn’t get a new 
carpet for the parlor when we cleaned house, though 
-we girls begged him to. I knew somebody would 
eome! And there’s that great darn right in front 
6f the pier-table; and the hair-cloth is all off the 
arm of the sofa! Dear me, how provoking !” 

“ And we’ve missed all the fun—the wedding 
and the cake! And I ought to have been brides- 
maid! I declare, it’s perfectly shameful!” pouted 
Emily. 

“Yes, and you never need sing another note, 
Miss Em, for all your practising to astonish Wil- 
liam ; she’s a splendid player, and you can’t expect 
him to listen to you again.” 

Cruel Lotte! when Emily had practised four 
hours a day, in the hope of giving her brother an 
agreeable surprise, for he was extravagantly fond 
of music. 

“Tf father only would have had that carpet! 
And there’s that great piece set into the curtains, 
where Johnny set-them on fire! She ‘ll be sure to 
see it! Oh dear!” groaned Evelyn, who had a 
talent for housekeeping, and naturally thought all 
the discrepancies of her father’s ménage would be as 
“ Oh dear! 
why couldn’t he have married Jenny Williams, or 
Sarah Lyle, or any of our set? They all admire 
him. I'd give anything to have Jenny for a sister.” 

“ But she ‘Il be so exalted we never can love her. 
We might as well give up brother Willie at once. 
Carrie says it’s always so; you always lose a brother 
when he ’s married !” 

But time will not suffice me to record all the 
lamentations of the Gilberts over their brother’s 
marriage—an event most people have a habit of con- 
sidering an occasion of rejoicing ; particularly, as in 
this instance, when the bride is an elegant, stylish 
girl, and possessed of fifty thousand dollars in her 
own right. But they had almost worshipped their 
brother; and, now that he was to “come homeffor 
good,” after a two years’ absence, they had caleu- 
lated not a little on having his exclusive attentions 
at parties during the winter, well knowing how 
much importance they should gain among their lady 
friends by the possession of so agreeable an escort. 
Besides, it is a hard matter to give up “the first 
place” in any heart. 

Mrs. Gilbert said less than any one. But two 
large tears stood in her brown eyes, and then quiet- 
ly coursed down her cheek, as she re-read all the 
lover’s praises of his young wife, and his fond 
anticipations of future happiness. But she wiped 
them away as quietly, and proceeded to the morn- 
ing’s duties abstractedly, but still in the invariable 
order in which things had moved since the earliest 
recollections of Emily, who professedly hated all 
method and all rules. The sheets and towels were 
counted, the stockings laid aside to mend, the clean 
sapkins givon out, and every crumb carefully 
orushed from the polished mahogany table before it 


observable to every one as to herself. 
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was set aside. The Gilberts kept but one servant 
and they had been taught to be useful, their father 
being so old-fashioned as to believe that ennui, and 
gossip, and bad matches, and all folly and unchari- 
tableness were the result of unemployed time and 
thoughts—a belief that probably resulted from a 
careful study of Dr. Watts on Idleness, in early 
childhood. 

Wherein we must agree with the worthy gentle- 
man ; for this want of regular employment and an 
established aim is becoming a fearful evil in our 
large cities, making the frivolous still more trifling, 
the active restless and discontented; whereas, if 
there were some light household tasks as a basis to 
all this dressing, and visiting, and worsted-work, 
sweet womanly characters would not be so rare as 
we now find them. Besides, young girls thus bring 
upon themselves the very evil they are trying to 
escape—that terror of sixteen, old maidhood! More 
young men could afford to marry, if they saw a dis- 
position to cheerful industry, while they are now 
deterred by the display and extravagance that are 
sure to grow out of the present order of things. 
Where there is no economy of time, economy in 
money matters is not to be looked for; and until a 
man can afford to surround his wife with every @b- 
ject of luxury, he must deny himself the bright 
vision of home and household love. 
who thus close the gates of an earthly paradise little 
know how the circling waves of loneliness and in- 
action broaden and deepen into folly, and even sin. 

But our vocation does not extend to homilies, for 
which our readers will doubtless congratulate them- 
selves as they turn once more to the fortunes of the 
voung bride, who has thus become the “ sister-in- 
law” of our tale. For the Cincinnati papers of the 
very next day confirmed the news, by an announce- 
ment of the marriage of William Gilbert to Lucy 
Carrol, who, her friends said, “ had thrown herself 
away on a nobody in socicty;” but her own heart 
told her had gained, what had been the whole want 
of her otherwise happy life, sincere and unselfish 
love. She had detected the worldliness of many a 
suitor; and, by the same unerring instinct, had re- 
cognized the manly honesty and genuine admiration 
which William Gilbert betrayed, unconsciously at 
first, but becoming more and more absorbing until, 
without plan or premeditation, he found himself her 
affanced husband. Had he paused for thought, 
this never could have been, and conventional re- 
serve might forever have separated them; for he 
knew that, though he had been received into fash- 
ionable circles in his new home—welcome every- 
where for his accomplishments and pleasing address, 
without question—in New York, Lucy Carrol’s circle 
and that which his own family had never sought to 
leave, were as widely separated as though of a dif- 
ferent race. He told of this at once, frankly, as 
soon as the thought came to him, and that he him- 
self was just commencing life, and had no right to 


Ay, and those 
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claim her until he could place her in the same atmo- 
sphere as that in which she moved. But Lucy was 
atrue woman. She loved him all the more for this 
very frankness, and for the honest pride with which 
he spoke of his family and connections. Save her 
own brother, now travelling abroad, there was no 
one to consult, and he could not say “nay” to such 
fervent letters as she wrote. He only sent a mes- 
sage of brotherly friendship across the Atlantic, in 
return to their united dispatches, for Archie Carrol 
was unsuspicious and indolent, a victim to ennui 
and a comfortable income. 

All women have a weakness for self-sacrifice. 
They are not in fault, it is their nature; and Lucy 
loved her husband all the more because she had 
braved the world’s opinion, and was already forming 
@ thousand little schemes for the gratification of his 
family, not as one who grants a favor, but is thank- 
ful that she can bring happiness. Besides, they 
could give her so much, the love of father, mother, 
sister; this she had never known, and her heart 
yearned towards them all, for she pictured them 
only as copies of her husband, and he had promised 
they should love her. The anticipation was of itself 
a deep and pure well of happiness. Sometimes, as 
she sat alone, dreaming over her new-found trea- 
sures, her lips would tremble with the passing 
thought, and a silent prayer succeed it that she 
might he worthy. For Lucy had grown huwble in 
the very excess of her devotion, and sometimes she 
would say, as her betrothed dwelt upon the beauty 
of Evelyn, or the sprightliness of Emily, “ Oh, do 
you think they will love me ?” And who could have 
looked into her beseeching eyes, as he did then, 
without saying, as he had many times, “‘ Who could 
help it, darling ?” 

But the world goes on in a most actual round ; 
even for lovers, and newly-made husbands and 
wives, there are such unpoetical things in waiting as 
cars and steam-boats, and preparations must be made 
for them in every expectant household. William 
might worship his wife, and write home that she 
was “an angel;” but Mr. Gilbert still shook his 
head over the “ Tribune” whenever the subject was 
mentioned, and said “it was a foolish thing, a very 
foolish thing, for a man of William’s good sense to 
be guilty of ;” and “mother,” as she was always 
called, could not help sharing in Evelyn’s fears that 
the plain aspect of the old house might strike tho 
new-comer unfavorably. They had done all they 
could to remedy defects and conceal deficiencies, 
while Charlotte prepared for open hostilities, and 
Emily was inclined to be sullen at her never-ceasing 
taunts, whenever she would venture to talk of “bro- 
ther Willie,” whose pet she had always been. But 


still the carpet was unchanged, and “ father” could 
not be persuaded into new curtains; and Mrs. Gil- 
bert could not help wishing her son had given her a 
less stylish daughter-in-iaw, one she could hope to 
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love. She looked for their arrival with far more of 
dread than pleasure. 

At length William’s business was concluded ; for 
he was coming home to enter his father’s firm, an 
old house, but little known save in immediate busi- 
ness circles. He had accumulated sufficient capital 
to become a partner, and, like all young men, had 
enlarged ideas of extension and rapid sales, in con- 
trast to the old established mode. They were com- 
ing home; it was a new word to the young bride, 
but a very dear one. 

Even in the bliss of the honeymoon, one cannot 

travel without baggage to be looked after; nay, it 
is an unfortunate fact, romance considered, there is 
usually here a larger quantity than at any other 
time in one’s life. It may yet be revealed to us 
why brides think it necessary to purchase a ward- 
robe that would seem to infer they were going from 
the region of shops and milliners forever, and must 
be provided against the fearful contingency. Lucy 
thought her husband was gone a long time, as she 
sat shivering in the uncomfortable cab in which he 
had placed her, on the cool fall evening in which 
they arrived in New York. She drew her Rob Roy 
shawl about her shoulders, and pressed her face 
close to the glass of the window to see if she could 
distinguish him among the crowd of newly-arrived 
passengers that were bustling backwards and for- 
wards through the depot. She beat a tattoo with 
her pretty fawn-colored gaiters upon the cold ‘oil- 
cloth that covered the bottom of the comfortless car 
riage, and felt more inclined to pout than she had 
done before in the dong two weeks of her marriage 
She was “ nervous”—excuse the feminine word, dear 
reader—at the thought of meeting the family for the 
first time, and weary with the long ride, for the cars 
had been detained by accident two hours beyond 
the usual hour. But when William appeared, fol- 
lowed by the huge pile of trunks and carpet-bags, 
which he had been all this while looking out, and 
springing into the seat beside her, wrapped the 
shawl about her so affectionately, somehow forget- 
ting to take his arm away, she was comforted again, 
though her heart would throb with a quick, choking 
bound whenever the thought that they were so 
rapidly approaching home crossed her mind. 

“And this is Hudson Street,” said he, as they 
rattled around a corner lighted by the red and blue 
glare of an apothecary’s shop. “ We are alinost 
there. You know I warned you, darling, that you 
must not expect a showy house; but everything is 
neat, and well ordered and comfortable. Love 
makes it pleasant.” 

Lucy only nestled closer in the dear arm that was 
holding her so tenderly, and looked up with a fond 
smile. She was in a mood the nearest any one ever 
comes to thinking the humblest home would be 
beautiful with those they love. We say “the near- 
est ;” for, like any other distant enchantment, it 
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dissolves rapidly when brought to the test, if our 
lover has been acoustomed to the good things of this 
life, and is withal a little fastidious. Terrible hard- 
ships and privations have their own fascination ; 
but daily discomforts and annoyances are great de- 
stroyers of romance. 

And so, though she had said to herself a hundred 
times that William’s home must be pleasant, and 
that she was prepared for a certain difference from 
the style to which she had been always accustomed, 
when she found herself in the narrow hall lighted 
by a single lamp, she was conscious of a momentary 
shock of disappointment which she could scarcely 
define, and tried instantly to banish. The family 
had given them up for the night, and were just re- 
tiring, save Mr. Gilbert, the last one of all to repre- 
sent the fond greeting which Lucy had pictured. 
He looked at ber for a moment over his spectacles 
as he came down stairs, with a chamber candlestick 
in his hand, and though she had felt as if she could 
throw her arms around his neck and call him “ fa- 
ther” before, when he reached the landing she would 
as soon have thought of embracing Greenough’s 
And 
the parlors into which he ushered them, after shak- 
ing William’s hand and touching her check, as if 


Washington, or any other “man of stone.” 


he did all that was expected of him, were chilly and 
dismal enough, with only that one candle flickering 
the 
furniture arranged in such perfect order. 


on mantle-piece, to the plain, old-fashioned 
Mrs. Gil- 
bert was the next to appear, tying her cap-strings 
as she did so, as if it had been hastily resumed ; 
but she came forward hesitatingly, until she saw 
that pale, anxious face looking so unutterably wist- 
ful, and bestowed a true motherly embrace as she 
welcomed her home. “Home!” it was already a 
different significance to the young bride. 

The girls looked neither pretty nor cordial as 
they came down in wrappers. ' Evelyn was mortified 
that, after all her exertions, their new sister should 
see the house and themselves under such an unfa- 
vorable first aspect; Charlotte was barely civil, for 
she intended “to it” for not 
taking her into his confidence ; and Emily was shy 
and half frightened. 


make William feel 


So they passed anything but 
an agreeable ten minutes, during which William and 
his father conversed about the accident that had de- 
tained them, and Lucy had said “ Yes, it was very 
eold for October,” shivering as she spoke as though 
she had made an unexpected entry into the frigid 
sone; and that the ride from Philadelphia was very 
fatiguing, in reply to the formal inquiries of Evelyn 
and Charlotte. Mrs. Gilbert had taken her bonnet, 
and Emily her travelling-basket; and then came a 
direful pause, until Mr. Gilbert suddenly recollected 
that it was quite late, and they must be tired, much 
to Lucy’s relief, whose whole powers of mind and 
body seemed to be resolved into the one wish to be 
alone with her husband again, where she could 
breathe freely and act like herself. 
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But even after she had been escorted to the 
“spare chamber” by the whole party, Mr. Gilbert 
excepted, and the hope she would be quite comfort- 
able was expressed, and answered as mechanically, 
and “ good-nights” exchanged, she did not like to 
speak of the disappointment in her reception, for 
she saw William felt it as well as herself, and avoid- 
So she contented herself with say- 
ing, “ Your mother has such beautiful eyes, Willie ; 


ed the subject. 


so like yours !” good wife that she was, already for- 
getting her own troubles in his; though, long after 
he thought her sleeping quietly, the grieved, heavy 
feeling came back, and the tears fell softly upon her 
pillow. 

The morning sun lighted the plain appointments 
of the room, and recalled for an instant the dis- 
heartening recollection of the last night’s interview. 
But it showed also the many thoughtful little ar- 
rangements that had been made for her comfort, 
and she said to herself, “ Perhaps my manner was 
cold to them, and I was tired and worriéd.” So, 
determined to be more sisterly than ever, and re- 
membering that this was really her first appearance, 
she indulged in the natural and pardonable vanity 
of a becoming morning toilet, somewhat too elabo- 
rate and clegant for the occasion, it may be. Those 
who are familiar with bridal wardrobes can perhaps 
imagine the exquisite cashmere dressing-gown, with 
lining of pale-blue silk; the embroidered slippers, 
that seemed almost too dainty for real use; the 
knots of ribbon, in the least breath of a cap that 
ever was poised upon richly braided hair—all very 
becoming and very appropriate for the breakfast- 
table of a fashionable hotel or watering-place, but 
sadly out of place beside the plain chintz wrappers 
and linen collars which William’s mother and sis- 
ters invariably wore. And, worse than all, she felt 
it so, instinctively, when she entered the dining- 
room, and could not recall the buoyant cordiality 
with which she had intended to greet her new rela- 
tives. 

She felt as if Mr. Gilbert looked his disapproba- 
tion as he asked her if she would be helped to the 
cold ham, and Charlotte was as unbending as her 
own linen collar. Mrs. Gilbert tried to keep up a 
little bustle of sociability, rattling the teaspoons and 
dropping the sugar-tongs, as she sat intrenched be- 
hind the tea-tray; but the fear of her stylish 
daughter-in-law had returned with Lucy’s better 
spirits and elegant costume, and Emily’s vivacity 
Still, she could 
not help saying to herself, “ How beautiful she is! 
No wonder Willie loves her; and I’m sure I should 
if she wasn’t so cold, and so rich ;” for Charlotte 
had duly impressed her mind with the fact that 
“Mrs. William Gilbert would be certainly above 


was repressed by the same feeling, 


them, and would probably attempt to patronize 
them, which she wouldn’t allow, for one.” 

As for Evelyn, she could only see the flashing of 
the great diamond ring—which, as it was her bro- 
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thor’s parting gift, Lucy always wore—whenever 
Lucy used her spoon, and made herself miserable 
by recollecting the heiress had probably been accus- 
tomed to a crowd of servants, and what would she 
think to see them wash up the china? William 
might or might not have noticed the constraint, so 
unusual at his father’s table; but Mr. Gilbert was 
talking to him of the proposed business operations, 
which he was anxious should be entered into at 
once, and finally the feminine portion of the circle 
subsided into listeners. 

“With twenty thousand dollars more, we could 
do a most superb cash business this season,” said 

“So every one in Cincin- 
There is an unusual opening 


William, speculatively. 
nati thinks, at least. 


a by the failure of Jones and Company. You see, we 


could work ourselves into their place in three years 
easily.” 

“ Ay, very fine; but recollect we must talk of 
what we can do, and not what we might.” 

And then William recollected that business de- 
tails could not be very interesting to Lucy, who 
knew no more than a child of the first principles of 
trade, and not much more of the use of money. So 
he joked Evelyn about George Williams, and asked 
if Emily was as devoted to her friend Carrie Moore 
as ever; informing Lucy, at the same time, that 
Emily never had a mind of her own unless Carrie 
had helped her to “ make it up,” and, though it was 
on record in the family annals that they had once 
lived apart for two whole days, it was not expected 
such a thing could happen again without fatal 
results. 

All of which was meant as pleasantry, but hap- 
pened to be particularly ill-timed, as both the girls 
were sensitive, and, being rallied before Lucy, made 
them think of her as the cause of the uncomfortable- 
ness which Charlotte was silently enjoying. And 
then William was obliged to accompany his father 
down town, promising to be back soon, but thinking 
his mother and the girls could perhaps get on better 
alone, for all this reserve was supposed to be only 
That 
any one con/d attribute an unpleasant quality to 


the natural awkwardness of a first meeting. 


Lucy, or help loving her almost as well as he did, 
had never crossed his mind. So he bade her good- 
by cheerfully, coming back only twice to “look for 
something,” 
and stopping to say, “Isn’t sho lovely ?” to his mo- 
ther, as he met her on the stairs. 

To make the acquaintance of one’s husband’s 
family is a trying ordeal at any time, particularly 


which proved to be a kiss each time, 


where high expectations have been raised on both 
sides by one who sees all through the rose-colored 
medium of loving eyes. There is sure to be some 
falling off, some discrepancy, that jars all the more 
harshly, even where both parties are fully resolved 
to “do the amiable.” But where there is premedi- 
tated reserve or fear on one side, and a crushing 
sense of warmth thrown back, and advances misun- 
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derstood on the other, a great and almost impassable 
gulf is sure to open, requiring the kindly words and 
deeds of years to bridge over. And so it was that 
Lucy Gilbert came to feel herself misunderstood 
and unkindly thought of, by the very people of all 
others upon whom she had the most claim, for she 
had given up brilliant worldly prospects and gay 
society for their quiet home, to which she had 
brought a yearning, affectionate heart, full of love, 
which had been rejected. 

It was a bitter knowledge when it first came; but 
she did not give way to bitterness of spirit or fretful 
complaining to her husband, as many would have 
done. She knew that he loved her better than any 
one in the wide world, and, next to her, his own 
family; she saw how open variance would grieve 
him, and for his sake she was silent ; and, for theirs, 
she still hoped to win them, though she knew not 
how, and prove that sbe was not “haughty” nor 
“ condescending,” that she neither ridiculed them 
to her own friends nor “felt above” theirs. Still, 
for the sake of all, she saw it was best to have her 
own house, that hourly contact might be avoided ; 
and, now that business was prospering—for, in her 
generosity, she had insisted that William should 
employ her wealth so long lying idle—there was no 
reason why this should not be. She had begged 
that he would not tell his mother and sisters that 
she had placed her property entirely at his disposal, 
with thoughtful delicacy, and perhaps with a fear 
that it would only increase jealous feeling if they 
felt the least indebted to her. 
demurred at first; but, as he made no change in 


Mr. Gilbert, senior, 


family affairs, the secret of his rapidly increasing 
They still 
lived in the old house in Hudson Street, though 


business relations never was betrayed. 


Evelyn’s heart was rejoiced by a new carpet, and 
the old sofa had been sent to auction; but Char- 
lotte’s peace was poisoned by the modern, tastefully 
furnished residence over which Lucy presided, en- 
tertaining a circle whose greatest sin, in her jealous 
eyes, was that they did not visit her, and were /ash- 
ionable. The natural change in any brother whose 
wife has now the largest share of his heart was 
perverted by her into neglect of his family, and at- 
tributed entirely to Lucy’sinfluence. The few times 
in which he had noticed and reproved her manner 
towards his wife were heavily charged in the book 
of her remembrance ; and, as Lotte had heretofore 
influenced the family, they had come to submit to 
her rule quietly, though at first the younger girls 
rebelled, and Mrs. Gilbert mildly expostulated. 

Left to herself, the good mother would soon have 
loved her son’s wife as dearly as her own daughters ; 
but, as we have before said, she was not demonstra- 
tive, and Lucy had early ceased to make overtures 
that were apparently disregarded. 

Emily had loved her better than any one; but, 
if she showed any preference, taking her part in the 
sisterly council, or meeting her with more warmth 
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than usual, she was met with such a shower of 
taunts from, Lotte that she had learned to conceal 
her preference. And then she too learned to think 
Lucy sang only to mortify her by superior execu- 
tion, and that the wife had won all the love “ Willie” 
had once given to his pet sister. “So great a mat- 
ter” had come from the pique Charlotte had con- 
ceived against the wealthy heiress at first, and the 
pertinacity with which she had fanned the flame of 
jealousy. 

Three years from the time Lucy had come td her 
husband’s home, her heart filled with love and ten- 
derness towards them all, they had managed to sub- 
side into outward ordinary sociability. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gilbert said “father” and “mother” as naturally, 
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and with as little meaning, as if her voice had not 
trembled the first time she had essayed to pro- 
nounce the words. She passed one day of every 
week in Hudson Street, most dutifully, but endur- 
ingly, it must be confessed ; and William came in 
to tea, and stayed just long enough not to notice 
that things were going wrong. What man ever 
will open his eyes to the disagreeable truth so long 
as he can possibly avoid it? and what more painful 
ean be forced upon any husband’s consideration 
than that his sisters are in enmity with the one he 
desires them above all things to love as himself, his 
gentle, generous, noble-hearted wife, to whom he 
owes, though they may not khow it, more than he 
can ever hope to repay ? 
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BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


Winter is past, the snows have melted in the 
valleys, and on sheltered and sunny banks, with a 
In a 
few weeks the woods will again cast their shadows 


southern aspect, wild flowers are springing. 


on the earth, innumerable flowers will adorn the 
landscape, and vegetable life will be in a state of 
full activity. 
ing, and the earth, which has been for months bar- 


Already the face of nature is chang- 


ren and desolate, is now a scene of awakening life 
and renovating loveliness. 

All are attracted by the beauty of flowers at this 
season of the year, and spring is certainly the best 
time to study them. How wonderful is the growth 
ofa plant! Each germinating seed, what is it but 
a living centre of attraction around which matter 
gathers and fashions into forms of infinite perfection 
and beauty ? 

What can be more healthful and delightful than 
the study of flowers? The botanist climbs the rocks 
in search of those minute and exquisitely beautifal 
mosses which cover their surface, he examines the 
valleys, the woods, or the sea-shore, and sees some- 
thing attractive and interesting at every step, at 
every turn an old or new acquaintance in every 
plant that meets his eye. 

The plants which have been hitherto described in 
the pages of the “ Lady’s Book” are without flowers, 
We 
have seen how beautifully nature has simplified in 
them the laws of growth and reproduction. But at 
this time, when flowers are springing up sponta- 


and reproduce themselves by means of spores. 


neously, and are attracting so much attention, it 
will perhaps be more acceptable to treat on the more 
highly organized plants, and to call attention to the 
manner in which the same laws are expressed in 
their development. 

It has been shown that every plant which con- 
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sists of more than one cell, or of a series of cells 
united together, may be divided into two distinct 
parts, to which separate functions are assigned, a 
vegetative part and a reproductive part. In the 
more highly organized plants, the vegetative part 
of the plant consists of the root, the stem, and the 
leaves, each having distinct functions assigned in 
the vegetable economy. Now every plant continues 
to grow so long as its vegetative cells continue to 
develop; but when the plant acquires all its deve- 
lopment, or arrives at an adult state, the repro- 
ductive cells show themselves, and growth stops in 
that direction, the whole force of vegetation being 
expended in the production of the spore or seed, the 
embryo or germ of the future plant. 

In the more highly organized plants, the cells 
which are connected with reproduction make their 
appearance in the form of beautiful whorls of meta- 
morphosed and colored leaves, constituting that part 
of the plant which is popularly called the flower; 
and we are about to trace those curious processes 
which are carried on by them, or their physiological 
action in the production of the embryo or seed 
which contains within itself the rudiments of future 
generations. 

Every flower, when complete, consists of four 
whorls of progressively metamorphosed leaves, called 
respectively the calyx, the corolla, the stamens, and 
pistils. Of these four verticils, the two outer whorls 
marked a and 8, in Fig. 1, are called floral enve- 
lopes, and are considered to be merely accessory 
organs, whose functions are to protect the two inner 
whorls, the stamens and pistils, marked e¢ and d, 
which are named sexual organs, and which are by 
far the most important and highly organized parts 
of the flower. A flower may be perfect and repro- 
duce itself without either calyx or corolla, but not 
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without stamens or pistils ; for these last organs are 
immediately connected with the formation of the 





seed, the germ of the future plant, and without these 
secreting and all-important bodies it is impossible 
for fertilization to take place or seed to be produced. 
The leaves of the flower, like those of the stem, 
are arranged spirally about the axis of growth, and 
therefore the separate pieces of each verticil alter- 
nate with each other. Thus the petals or leaves of 
+ the corolla alternate with the sepals or leaves of the 
calyx ; that is to say, each petal is placed in the in- 
terval between two sepals; the stamens alternate 
with the petals, and the pistils with the stamens. 
The sepals of the calyx, or outermost of the floral 
whorls, are usually colored green, and are the near- 
est allied to the leaves of the stem, both in form and 
appearance ; the petals of the corolla, or innermost 
floral envelope, are usually of some other color than 
green, as, for instance, white, red, blue, yellow, or 
some intermediate shade of these colors, and more 
delicate and beautiful in their texture than the 
The stamens marked ¢, in Fig. 1, are situ- 
ated immediately within the corolla, and surround 


sepals. 


the pistils marked d, or central organs of the flower. 
The stamens are collectively termed the andrcecium 
(avig a male, and ésxicy habitation), and are con- 
The 
pistils occupy the centre of the flower, are sur- 
rounded by the stamens and floral envelopes, and, 
after flowering, are changed into the fruit and con- 
tain the seed. The pistils are collectively termed 
the gymneecium (zur a female, and csxioy a habita- 


sidered to be the male organs of the plant. 


tion), and are considered to be the female organs of 
the plant. 

All these organs of the flower are situated on the 
summit of the peduncle or flower-stalk, and the part 
on which they are situated has received the name 
of thalamus, torus, or receptacle. 

The different organs of the flower are verticillate 
leaves brought into close proximity, in consequence 
of the non-development of the floral internodes. 
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This fact is beautifully confirmed by the appearance 
of an internode, or naked portion of stem, in some 
species between one or more of the floral whorls, by 
which they become separated from each other, just 
as the whorls of leaves are separated on the stem. 
Thus the internode, or naked interval of stem be- 
tween the stamens and pistils, is developed in Eu- 
phorbia corollata, flowering spurge (Fig. 2), the 


Pig. 2. 





pistil a being elevated, after it is fertilized, on a 
little stalk, and thus lifted, as it were, from out of 
the midst of the stamens and floral envelopes; so 
also, in the genus Gynandropsis (Fig. 3), which be- 


Fig. 3. 





longs to the caper family, the staminate leaves 
marked s are separated from those of the corolla e¢, 
by the development of the internode or naked inter- 
val of stem between them; and the pistil p is also 
separated from the stamens by the development of 
another internode, and supported, as it were, on a 
like stalk or pedicel. Usually, however, the floral 
internodes remain undeveloped, and therefore such 
appearances of the whorls may be justly regarded 
as an abnormal condition of things. Aberrant forms 
and monstrosities, whether in the vegetable or in 
the animal world, are always exceedingly instruct- 
ive, and furnish rich material towards cultivating 
and expanding our knowledge of the regularly de- 
veloping organism. 
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BRAIDER. 


BY ELLEN GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Faster, faster, Hadley! Spur on your horse, 
or we shall not reach M before the shower 
comes up. Hark how it thunders! and see the 
lightning darting round the top of that distant 





mountain ! 

“’Tis useless, Henry, to urge on these tired beasts; 
for we cannot reach the village in time to escape the 
rain. We must look around for some tree to pro- 
tect us, and wait under its branches till the storm 
passes over.” 

But the fields on each side of the road were 
smooth and closely trimmed; every oak, elm, and 
maple had been carefully felled; the roadside, too, 
was “all shaven and shorn ;” in place of spreading 
trees and shrubs, stood a substantial stone wall. 

“Let us ride on a little way,” said Henry Stevens, 
the first speaker; “there must be a farm-house not 
far distant, where we may be sure of a hearty wel- 
come; and, to tell the honest truth, I should not 
feels afe near a tree in such a heavy thundershower 
as this promises to be.” 

It was a calm, sultry afternoon in midsummer. 
Not a breath moved on the face of the earth; cattle 
lolied in the shade, too listless to crop the leafy 
herbage near them; birds had flown to their nests; 
no soft rustling of forest leaves broke on the ear; 
all nature seemed hushed and still, as if waiting for 
the storm. 

The travellers, urging on their weary animals, 
rode perhaps fifteen minutes, when the road, sweep- 
ing round the base of a gentle hill, brought them 
directly in front of one of those picturesque cottages 
so frequently seen in the New England States. The 
convolvulus, woodbine, and honeysuckle nearly 
covered the front, and climbed in luxuriance on the 
low roof. A large apple-tree, laden with a profusion 
of small, green fruit, spread its shading wings over 
half the house. The yard was filled with rose- 
bushes, shrubs, and a great variety of flowers com- 
mon to New Hampshire. A hedge of lilac-bushes 
grew on the western side of the cottage, whose clus- 
tering blossoms must have burdened the spring air 
with their fragrance ; but they had parted with their 
nodding plumes long before this, and now served 
only to shelter the white dwelling from the glare of 
the afternoon sun. 
well-filled vegetable garden, met the eye in the rear 
of the house, with fields of tall grass sweeping back 
to a densely wooded forest. 
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An orchard of fruit-trees, and 


The young men had involuntarily slackened their 
pace to glance at this vine-covered cottage; but the 
pattering of rain-drops, and a heavy peal of thunder, 
warned them to seek immediate shelter. Reining 
their horses to a woodshed, which extended between 
the house and barn, they were met by an old woman 
carrying a basket of chips and pieces of wood on 
her arm, followed by a brood of half-grown chickens 
at her heels, eagerly watching for some precious 
crumbs. She wore a dress of dark-blue calico, an 
apron striped with blue and white, a gingham hand- 
kerehief over her shoulders, and a cap of dotted 
muslin with a border of lace white as snow. Her ° 
countenance wore an expression of keenness and 
energy, as though life had been a struggle with her, 
while a look of kindness and somewhat sad expres- 
sion in her clear, gray eye, told that her heart could 
feel for others, and had felt sorrows of its own. 

Wondering to herself who such stylish-looking 
chaps could be, she advanced to meet them, with a 
nod and a courtesy taught by no dancing-master of 
modern times, and commenced conversation with as 
much cordiality as though she had known them for 
years. 

“ Pretty smart shower, ain’t it?” said she, her 
speech savoring in no slight degree of Yankee pe- 
culiarities. “Well, I do say, how the rain pours 
down! Jist bring yer hosses into this ’ere shed, or 
ye ll git them ‘ere saddles wet as sop. It’s putty 
lucky ye happened to git here fore the wust of the 
storm come on. Why, them ’s the tavern-keeper’s 
hosses at the village. I guess ye don’t live in these 
parts; ben to Red Hill, like enough; lots of folks 
du go there. My poor husband, that’s now dead 
and gone, used to own that ‘ere gray hoss, when it 
was a leetle colt.” 

“ Doubtless, then, he knew his old quarters,” said 
Hadley, “for he turned up to the shed without my 
drawing the rein.” 

“ Like enough, for many’s the time I’ve gin him 
water and provender at this very post. I allers 
loved to see dumb creeturs eat, and Sophy, my 
granddarter, used to jump on his back and ride 
down to the ‘great oak’ when she wa’n’t more ‘n 
seven year old, for Gray was gentle as a lamb.” 

A smile played round Hadley’s lips, as he thought 
of the incorrigible slowness of the superannuated 
beast. His best days were over, and there seemed 
to be quite as much of the snail as the lamb in his 
The matron stroked the horse’s face 


composition. 


} with a sigh, as she thought of old times, and led the 
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way into the house. Passing through a long, dark 
kitchen, they came to the apartment used for a sit- 
ting-room, which looked out upon the front yard, 
and from the side window the village road could be 
seen winding round hills, through forests, to the 
busy little town. Having seated her guests in the 
“east room,” as it was called, she begged them to 
make themselves at home, excusing herself, “as 
she ’d been baking that afternoon, and hada’t put 
things to rights yet.” 

It was the first time Charles Hadley had ever 
found himself in an old-fashioned farm-house, and 
he could hardly suppress his merriment as he looked 
round at the odd furniture in the room. The son of 
a Boston merchant, light-hearted, generous, social, 
fond of home and city life, he had never fancied 
trips to the country, till persuaded by Stevens to 
accompany him on the present excursion. They 
had visited the White Mountains, and returned on 
their way home as far as the lake, the beautiful 
Winnipiseogee, which sleeps among the hills of 
New Hampshire like “the smile of the Great Spirit.” 
After loitering several days along its shores, angling 
for the speckled trout that play among its limpid 
waters, they determined to visit Red Hill, a few miles’ 
ride from the village where they stopped. Starting 
very early in the morning, they expected to return 
in a few hours; but, beguiled by the extreme beauty 
of the views that met their gaze at every point, they 
remained till quite late in the afternoon. It was on 
their return that the shower surprised them, when 
about a mile from the village. 

Henry Stevens, though a native of Boston, had 
been fitted for his profession at an institution situ- 
ated among the most lovely scenery of the Granite 
State, and had learned to admire the simplicity and 
intelligence of its mountain population. There was 
nothing new to him in the furniture, both ornamental 
and useful, that embellished the room, for he had 
seen similar in his schvool-days, and knew that 
among the sons and daughters of these thriving 
farmers the highest attainments and most enter- 
prising spirit wero often found. 

An old-fashioned looking-glass hung between the 
front windows; four or five peacock feathers rose 
from behind it, reaching nearly to the ceiling. Two 
profile views, cut out of paper and placed over black 
silk, with gilt frames, hung under the glass: they 
had evidently been taken years before, yet in one 
the decided features of their hostess could be easily 
recognized; the other was intended for her worthy 
spouse, and hung close beside it. The fireplace was 
filled with fresh pine boughs, ornamented with 
scarlet and black cloth cut in stars, diamonds, and 
other fantastic shapes, which seemed to grow 
mysteriously from the ends of the bending branches. 
A few books, shells, and a work-box lay on the 
mantle-piece ; a China vase stood in the centre, filled 
with chrysanthemums, lady’s delights, swect peas, 
spicy pinks of every color, bunches of feathery as- 
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paragus, long leaves of striped grass interwoven 
tastefully together. An immense mat of braided 


rags covered the middle of the floor, which seemed 
to be the parent ef half a dozen small ones that lay 
scattered about, wherever feet were most likely to 
tread. A few pictures hung on the walls; an old- 
fashioned clock, reaching from floor to ceiling, 
ticked solemnly from one corner. A settee, covered 
with chintz, and four or five chairs, whose backs 
gave a visible definition to the word perpendicular, 
stood about the room. A friendly sweetbrier threw 
its branches in at one of the open windows, and on 
the sill lay a bunch of half-withered violets and 
geranium leaves, with a copy of the “ Lady of the 
Lake.” There was a chair close by, and upon a 
table near it stood a palm-leaf hat half braided, with 
its multitude of long strands spreading out in every 
direction, while a couple of trim new hats, finished 
and ready for wear, were stowed under the table. 

In the mean time, things were “ put to rights” in 
the kitchen, and the good dame, wishing the young 
men to fare none the worse for their detention, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to set the table, it being already 
five o’clock, the common hour for the evening meal. 
Snowy linen, spun and woven by her own hands, 
was brought from the drawers; the “China set” 
came forth from the cupboard, where it had rested 
since the last company was there. Sophy, the 
granddaughter, was called from her room to assist. 
Sophy, the truant, who, notwithstanding the many 
lectures on industry and the necessity of money- 
making she had received, had left her work half 
finished, and was busy poring over some book, 
without asking her grandmother's leave. This was 
no uncommon occurrence, and a sad trial it was tc 
the well-meaning woman, who had been so intent, 
the first part of her life, on saving money, that now 
it had become part of her nature. 

“Come, Sophy,” said she, too much engaged to 
reprove at all; “ come, child, and help me. There’s 
two sich smart city chaps down stairs,” for she had 
contrived already to find out where they lived, where 
they had been, and where they were going, “and 
bring my best cap and apron from the drawer, and 
come down right away and help me.” 

Sophy did as desired; and soon the tea was 
smoking on the table, with a plentiful supply of 
bread, gingerbread, pies, biscuit, butter, cheese, and 
preserved strawberries. The travellers, with appe- 
tites sharpened by their ride, were not sorry to see 
a substantial meal set before them, and did ample 
justice to the repast. 

The hostess proved very communicative, and 
poured into Hadley’s ear, as he sat by her, the full 
particulars of all her domestic affairs. She had 
lived on that very farm, she said, “for near forty 
years, ever since she had married her poor, dear 
husband; they had cleared it of timber; and, with 
saving here a little and there a little, in course of 
time had built that house. Of four children, only 
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one reached the age of manhood, and he was a } 


most wonderful smart man,” she said; “took to his 
book from his cradle, as a body might say; and beat 
ali the great boys to school ciphering, afore he was 
ten year old. His father, poor man, was terrible 
proud of him, and sent him to the ’Cademy, where 
he larnt a heap o’ things. He never seemed to take 
to farmin’, so, when he was old enough, Dr. Philips, 
who thought a sight of him, wanted him to go and 
study physic. After awhile, he got acquainted with 
a@ young woman who come up to the ’Cademy to 
school from Boston. Well, my poor boy liked her, 
and she liked him; but she was an orphan, and her 
brother, who was a terrible proud man, wouldn’t 
hear a word about their being married. At last he 
got so angry ‘cause she still wanted to marry a 
backwoodsman, though Walter was a handsome boy, 
and his larnin’ better’n most young men’s, that he 
started off travelling, and never writ to his sister for 
along time. Walter had a good chance, and was 
doing well, and Sophy felt so lonely-like, that they 
got married, and sich a happy couple ye never sce. 
She was one of the sweetest little creeturs that ever 
lived, but knew no more about work than a baby; 
she never had seen a bit of butter or cheese made, 
nor a cow milked. But she never had ’casion to do 
anything, for Walter made her live like a queen. 
She was so pretty, too, just fit for a body to look at, 
full of life, singing like a bird from morning till 
night, and trying to make everybody happy. But 
the poor dear didn’t live long after her child was 
born; it seems to me like yesterday; but Sophy 
will be fourteen next April, so it ll be fourteen years 
come March since she died.” Not only did the old 
lady favor Hadley with this recital; but, imagining 
these details as interesting to every one as they were 
to herself, she related the account of her husband’s 
and son's sickness and death; how she had taken 
eare of her granddaughter, and seen to the farm 
ever since she ’d been left a widow. She was get- 
ting on pretty well now, she said, and was going 
to send Sophy to school as soon as she could braid 
hats enough to buy her some new clothes. 

But how was Stevens employed all this time? 
Listening to the artless talk of a sweet little wild 
flower he had found among New Hampshire hills; 
and, so much interested, he had quite forgotten 
Hadley. Sophy was rather tall for a child of her 
years; her rich, dark bair lay in waves over a finely- 
formed head; health tinged her complexion with a 
delicate bloom; and her deep, blue eyes danced and 
sparkled as she recounted to Stevens all her rustic 
pleasures. She was an untutored child of nature, 
yet possessing every attractive grace. 

On returning to the “east room,” Hadley gazed 
out at the sky, and was glad to find that the clouds 
were breaking away, for he was heartily tired of the 
loquacity of their hostess, and longed to return to 
M——. 

“Come, Sophy, finish your hat; you've ben two 


days about it now, and you must finish the half 
dozen next week,” said the old woman, who thought 
she had wasted quite time enough. 

Sophy did as commanded, reluctantly took up the 
work, which seemed unusually distasteful, and soon 
her busy fingers made music with the rustling 
strands. 

The hats which she had already finished were not 
destined to adorn the head of any ccuntry swain. 
The travellers insisted on buying them, and paying 
double the common price, which highly gratified the 
old lady, who felt quite sorry she had not more to 
dispose of. The rain had ceased, and Hadley was 
already impatient to depart; he went to the shed, 
accompanied by the talkative matron, who seemed 
to fancy him more than his quiet companion. 

“ Are you never lonely here?” asked Stevens of 
the young girl, as he lingered behind. 

“T never have been,” she replied; “’tis so plea- 
sant in the woods and by the lake, with my dog and 
books to keep me company.” 

Stevens drew a copy of Lalla Rookh from his 
pocket, begged her to accept it, as she was so fond 
of reading, bade her adieu, and, joining his friend, 
was soon on his way to M——. Sophy opened 
the small volume, saw “Henry Stevens, Boston, 
18—,” written on the fly-leaf, gazed from the win- 
dow on the receding figures till they disappeared 
from sight, then, placing the precious volume in her 
pocket, proceeded with her braiding with a zeal that 
her grandmother highly applauded. But, deaf to 
her praises and congratulations on the good bargain 
they had made, Sophy’s fingers flew busily round 
till the evening shadows came stealing on the 
earth. 

Ah, young maiden, art thou never lonely now? 
Dost thou not often gaze earnestly down the villago 
road, and is not thy heart busy with a host of dreams 
and fancies? The woods and flowers charm the 
maiden still, but not to thoughtless mirth; and 
faithful Rover looks wistfully at his mistress, won- 
dering why she does not run, jump, and play with 
him as she used to days ago. 


CHAPTER II. 


But Sophy was soon awakened from her dreams 
and reveries by the illness of her grandmother. 
Exposure and fatigue brought on a violent fever, 
which her constitution, weakened by hardship in 
her early life, was not sufficiently vigorous to sustain. 
Her young granddaughter watched by the sick bed 
with unwearied attention, yet no care or skill could 
save her from the fate of all mortals. 

’Tis seldom that those of riper years grieve with 
the complete abandonment that characterizes the 
sorrows of youth. The cares and duties of life im- 
peratively claim attention, and wean the heart 
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unconsciously from its sadness. But those of a more 
tender and inexperienced age dwell on any severe 
affliction with emotions so unrestrained that they 
often endure intense agony. Sophy’s warm heart 
was filled with the keenest anguish as she saw her, 
whom she had loved so well, consigned to the earth, 
and felt all the bitterness of the orphan’s lot as the 
remains of her only known relation were placed 
beside those who already slept in the quiet church- 
yard. 

How desolate the old farm-house looked! The 
trees and flowers, so lately blooming in beauty, had 
felt the withering touch of the autumn winds! All 
nature spoke gloom and sadness to the young 
mourner’s heart! But, though bereft of natural 
protectors, she was not destitute of friends who 
loved and cared for her. The village clergyman 
and his wife, who had grown gray in good works, 
took the orphan to the quiet parsonage. She was 
not long in learning to love them, and striving to 
forget her own sorrows in efforts to please the child- 
less couple; but friends can never supply the place 
of kindred to the heart, and many times, during the 
long winter months, did she find herself wondering 
if her uncle would ever write to her. The minister 
had written, informing him of her situation; but it 
was more than probable the letter would never find 
him, or that he would never think of her again, if it 
was received. 

Her natural spirits and vivacity returned when 
the winter passed away and spring shed its sunny 
smiles on the earth. She could once more roam 
over the fields with Rover, and gather the first May 
flowers and violets that bloomed on the mossy banks 
and knolls. The old farm had been rented to an 
enterprising young farmer, and scarce a day passed 
that Sophy did not visit her old home, which again 
looked cheerful and bright, as the young vines began 
to put forth their tender leaves. Returning from 
there, one lovely afternoon, laden with the first 
blossoms of the lilacs, she had bounded into the 
little sitting-room, eager to exhibit her prize, when, 
seeing a stranger, she started back with a blush; 
but the minister, gently taking her hand, led her to 
the stranger and told her this was Mr. Seabury, her 
uncle, who had come to take her away from them, 
to be a father and friend to her. 

“This, then, is my uncle,” thought Sophy, and 
her heart went out in love to him at once. She 
could not help receiving him warmlf, and talking 
to him, for he was her mother’s brother. And he 
seemed to love to hear her voice, to trace her mo- 
ther’s features in her face, gazing at her with such 
a sad, tender expression that Sophy felt that she 
should be so happy with him. 

He was a tall, thin man, with a sallow complexion, 
black eyes and hair, apparently about fifty years of 
age, though ill health might have made him look 
older than he really was. He had never been want- 
ing in a certain kind of love for Sophy’s mother; 
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but he was an only son, and spoiled in childhood. 
His inclinations in boyhood had seldom been 
crossed ; the excessive pride, which was inherent in 
his nature, had been fostered rather than checked 
by his fond parents. In his father’s eyes he was 
perfect, and never could do wrong; so that when, 
in his twelfth year, his little sister appeared in the 
family, he had learned to feel that his will was law, 
that his wishes and opinions ought to be regarded 
He loved his little sister; but she, 
a delicate child, seemed always to shrink from the 
imperious ways of the boy. When she was about 
thirteen, they were left orphans. But there was 
little sympathy and confidence between them. He 
felt that he was her guardian and protector; the 
gentle guide, adviser, and sympathizer he knew not 
how to be. When his pride was wounded by her 
wishing to marry a man destitute of fame and for- 
tune, he was completely incensed against her, and, 
in a fit of headstrong passion, left his home for 
foreign parts. After wandering about for some time, 
he engaged in business in the West Indies, and in- 
creased a fortune already ample. But the climate 
made fearful inroads in his constitution. Sickneéss 
and reflection subdued his fiery nature, and brought 
out the noble and generous qualities of his heart. 
He felt a desire to visit his native city, to learn the 
fate of those he had esteemed. On arriving there 
he found the clergyman’s letter, and hastened to 
claim the child, to act a father’s part towards her, 
and to supply in some measure the place of one 
whom he had treated with unkindness. 

Though Sophy felt sad at the thought of leaving 
her old home and her many kind friends, her active 
fancy was not long picturing the joys of her new 
home, the pleasure of being near her uncle, of wait- 
ing on him and trying to wean him from his mourn- 
ful thoughts. But one day was given her to pre- 
pare for her departure; her simple wardrobe was 
soon packed; all her favorite haunts and old friends 
were taken leave of in tears. The bright morning 
came, and Sophy was whirled away from her native 
town. She gazed sadly at the tall hills as they 
receded from view, and wondered when she should 
see them again. New mountains, new towns, new 
scenes, met her view; miles and miles were passed 
over, and then Sophy found herself in the city of 
Boston. ‘ 

It was Mr. Seabury’s intention to place his niece 
as soon as possible at some good school not far from 
there, where she might finish her education. Ar- 
rangements were accordingly made, and, in a few 
weeks, she became a pupil in a flourishing school. 
Her native talents and close attention to her studies 
soon gained her the highest praise. Not only was 
she admired for her talents and attainments, but she 
gained the love of all by her amiability and good- 
ness. At the end of four years, she left the institu- 
tion, a beautiful and accomplished young lady. The 
following year was spent in travelling through the 
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United States. No place famous for its historical 
associations, its beauty, or singularity, was left un- 
seen. Watering-places, cities, fashionable resorts, 
all were visited, and in every place the rich Mr. 
Seabury and his lovely niece were objects of interest 
and attention. Throngs of the gay, wealthy, and 
distinguished flocked around the beautiful Miss 
Greenough, to pay her homage. Well might her 
uncle be proud of her, who had already made a life 
seem pleasant which, some years before, he thought 
searcely endurable. 

In the following autumn, the travellers returned 
to Boston, and were soon domesticated in an elegant 
mansion in one of the pleasantest parts of the city. 
Our heroine found herself surrounded by all the 
comforts and luxuries of life; admired and courted 
by a large circle of friends. Yet her memory still 
wanders back to her home among the hills, to the 
old house where she spent so many happy hours in 
childhood. Often she thinks of the intellectual 
young stranger, the purchaser of her hat; then 
reads, for the hundredth time, the little volume he 
gavé her. Among the mary who have paid homage 
at her shrine, not one is remembered with half the 
interest which the giver of that book inspired in her 
heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ ALways poring over those musty old books !” 
exclaimed Hadley, as he entered Stevens’s office one 
bright November morning. “It’s a mystery you 
have the least appearance of health, shut up in this 
dull place from morning till night. Do, Henry, 
give yourself some exercise and recreation, and 
leave those stupid volumes and papers to take care 
of themselves.” 

“Tt is true I am here many hours in the day, yet 
I take exercise regularly. A young lawyer has to 
apply himself, if he means to succeed.” 

“Poh, don’t be so ambitious; repose awhile on 
the strength of the laurels you have already won ; 
they are sufficient to satisfy any man, or ought to 
be. Take my advice, get married, as every sensible 
man of your age and station ought, and don’t spend 
the best part of your life pursuing a bubble. I have 
been a Benedict two years, you know, and have 
never once regretted it. There is Mr. Seabury’s 
niece, who is just the person for you. Handsome, 
well educated, and rich. Mrs. Hadley declares you 
were made for each other. In fact, I came to invite 
you to spend this evening with us, for the lady her- 
self and her uncle are to honor us with their com- 
pany. Now, don’t fail to come, for I have set my 
heart on this match.” 

“Oh, I dare say Miss Greenough is very attract- 
ive; but my tastes unfortunately differ from most 
people’s; so I beg to be excused from entering the 





blissful state till I find some one after my own 
fancy.” 

“ How can you be so foolish? I hope you are not 
thinking of that country girl we met once in that 
New Hampshire wilderness. I sometimes think you 
are half crazy on that subject, brooding over it, till 
you have invested her with every grace and attrac- 
tion, keeping that miserable old palm-leaf hat as 
precious as if it was gold. You had much better 
give it to the first beggar that needs it, as I did 
mine. But, I beg of you, don’t age a hopel 
passion,” said Hadley, laughing; “for I dare be 
sworn that beauty of the backwoods is now braidin 
hats for some long, gaunt fellow in cowhide shoes; 
her husband, besides milking cows, making hay and 
performing various other poetical duties. But I 
must leave you,” said he, looking at his watch; “I 
ought to have been at my counting-room an hour 
ago. Good-by till evening.” 

That day was spent by Stevens in the study of a 
difficult case; in the evening, he wended his way 
towards the house of his friend. He was not a little 
curious to see Miss Greenough, whom every one 
admired so much. It was said that she was very 
beautiful—but she was the heiress of Mr. Seabury, 
that circumstance alone would clothe her with a 
thousand charms; that her mind was highly culti- 
vated—but the world is always caught with the 
glitter of showy accomplishments; that she was 
amiable and lovely in disposition—“ yet,” thought 
he with a sigh, “who can tell if art and selfishness 
are not hidden under a pleasing mask?” 

It was quite late when he entered the drawing- 
room. He heard the last verse of a favorite song 
sung by the sweetest voice imaginable; saw a 
graceful figure seated at the piano. He needed no 
one to tell him who it was. He was completely sur- 
prised at the loveliness which met his eye. “ Well,” 
thought he, “ report has told truth for once.” 

Stevens thought he detected a slight blush and 
some little embarrassment in her manner when he 
was introduced; but it soon passed away, and she 
conversed in the most charming manner possible. 
He was delighted; not with mere beauty of features, 
but the soul that spoke through them, the ever- 
varying expression that played on her countenance, 
the witchery of her artless manners and winning 
simplicity. She seemed to him the impersonation 
of his ideal; ,but he was not one to be caught in 
Cupid’s snare unwarily. He knew the price of a 
heart, and was not soon to yiold. But she had 
thrown an enchantment around him which he could 
not cast aside. For many days after, when trying 
to fix his attention on dry parchments or huge folios, 
instead of characters in black there appeared a 
bright vigion on the page before him—a female face 
glowing with youth and beauty. Not days only, 
but for weeks and months afterwards, did the lovely 
picture rise before his enchanted vision. However, 
not a word did he whisper, to any one, of this sin- 
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gular appearance ; not even when questioned by his 
friend, who seemed so anxious about him, did he 
even hint that he was other than ever. Hadley was 
almost driven to despair, thinking that if Miss 
Greenough did not captivate his fastidious friend, 
no one ever could. And so the winter passed away, 
Stevens keeping his own counsel, but seizing every 
opportunity of seeing the young lady when free from 
the crowd. The interest she had first inspired in- 
creased every day; scarce five minutes passed that 
he did not think of her. Books gained a new charm 
from the fact that she had spoken of them in praise, 
All his plans of advancement and success were now 
only thought of in connection with her. Sometimes 
he fancied that she regarded him with a feeling 
deeper than mere friendship; then again he ima- 
gined there was a constraint and reserve in her 
manner towards him, that plunged him in doubt 
and anxiety. So time passed away, this new sen- 
timent growing stronger and deeper, till the bright 
summer months were ushered in amid sunshine and 
joy; the bright summer, so lovely among hills and 
fields, yet so unwelcome in a close, confined city! 
There were many preparing to leave its pent-up 
streets for the breezy country, and, among others, 
Mr. Seabury and his niece. It wanted but a few 
days of their departure. Stevens felt determined to 
learn, from the lips of the fair being he loved, 
whether the future contained happiness or sorrow 
for him. His mind was in a whirl of anxiety, hope, 
and fear, as he entered the drawing-room. He 
looked about; everything spoke of her taste and 
elegance; her piano open as she had left it; a 
crayon sketch of her uncle; her favorite authors 
scattered upon the table. One book had fallen on 
the floor; he stooped to pick it up. It was that 
beautiful, fanciful poem, Lalla Rookh. Many pas- 
sages were marked and underlined. He turned over 
the old and much-worn leaves, and what was his 
surprise to find his own name in his own handwriting 
on the first blank page! The truth rushed on his 
mind in an instant. But the door opened, and Miss 
Greenough stood before him. The rich blood 
mounted to her temples as she saw the volume in 
his hand. 

“So you have found that I am an old acquaintance, 
Mr. Stevens. That book has betrayed me; I was so 
careless as to drop it this morning when my uncle 
ealled me.” 

She briefly explained how it was that she had left 
her early home and become a resident of Boston, 
Stevens listening and gazing at her, his heart full 
of strange emotions. He wondered he had not 
recognized her before; though five years had trans- 
formed her from the lovely child to the brilliant 
woman. Yet there was the same artless simplicity, 
frankness, and native purity, which contact with the 
world had not changed. 

“TI shall ever feel indebted to the unconscious 
volume,” said Stevens, when she had finished, “for 
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it has given me courage to say what I have long 
wished, yet was fearful of saying.” 

Sophy’s eyes sought the floor; the blood alter- 
nately rushed to her temples and retreated to her 
heart. But let us leave them to the outpourings of 
a pure and fervent affection, which had long been 
nursed in secret. 

Sophy’s uncle was pleased with her choice. Their 
trip to the country was not delayed ; it was arranged 
that Stevens should join them as soon as his business 
would permit. They were going te Sophy’s old home, 
which she still remembered with affection, to spend 
the warm summer days, wandering along the shores 
of the lake, through field and wood, as in her child- 
hood days. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“CONGRATULATE me, my dear Hadley,” said 
Stevens, one bright September morning, after his 
, “for I am going to be married.” 

“T wish you joy with all my heart. I am glad to 
find you have come to your senses. But why have 
you not told me before? Where have you been for 
the last two months? And pray, tell me, who is the 
bride eloet?” 

“Why, I have just returned from a trip where I 
met her; you can imagine I was so much occupied 
I found no time for writing. But, as there ’s nothing 
to prevent, we shall be married very soon, just as 
soon as our house is ready.” 

“That ’s right, Henry; and nowI advise you,” 
said Hadley, laughing, “to give away a certain 
beautiful hat, which you have kept very choice here- 
tofore, or I shall most certainly inform Mrs. Stevens 
of your first love, and bring forth that elegant keep- 
sake as conclusive evidence against you.” 

“ Hadley, nothing could tempt me to part with it; 
and, as to showing it to my wife, I have had that 
pleasure already, for it is no other than she who 
made it. I have been to New Hampshire; found 
her not married, as you once prophesied, but soon 
will be, I hope, to your humble servant.” 

Hadley was dumb with surprise and vexation. 
He scarcely knew whether to think his friend had 
lost his wits, or never had had any to lose. 

“To think,” said he to his better half, after pour 
ing into her ear the provoking tale, “to think of 
such a fastidious person choosing such a wife, when 
he might have married Mr. Seabury’s niece, I haven't 
a doubt. We are to spend the first evening after 
their return with the fair bride. I presume she will 
appear in shoes an inch thick; knit yarn socks, or 
braid hats, all the evening.” 

The evening at length arrived which found the 
young lawyer a married man in his own home. The 
house he had chosen was in the suburbs of the city. 
Hadley’: mind was filled with anything but pleasant 
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emotions as his lady and himself approached the 
dwelling. 

It was one of the most charming little houses in 
the world, with the most charming little parlor, and, 
on going in, the visitors saw the most charming little 
bride, and a bridegroom who seemed to be very 
much charmed. 

“Why, it ’s Miss Greenough!” whispered Mrs. 
Hadley. 

“Not Miss Greenough, but Mrs. Stevens,” said 





Mr. Seabury, as he introduced them to the happy 
couple, who seemed to be quite as much pleased as 
any one. 

“Now, this is delightful,” said Hadley, after the 
whole story had been told. 

“So romantic !” said his wife. 

“ And you ’ll forgive your friend this once,” said 
the bride, “and I will promise he sha’n’t marry any 
more braiders of the backwoods, if I can help it.” 

So ends the tale. 





AUNT TABITHA'S FIRESIDE. 


No. VII.—THE NEW COOK’S PUMPKIN-PIES. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“Wet, Paul,” said Aunt Tabitha, “sence you’ve 
been gone, I’ve been to make Miss Brooks a visit. 
She lives on’y a few miles out of Boston, you know. 
I went the week afore Thanksgivjn’, and cale’lated 
when I went away to come back time enough to 
keep Thanksgivin’ at home; but nothin’ would do, 
when I got there, but I must stay with her; she 
wouldn’t take ‘No’ for an answer. She said she was 
goin’ to have some friends from Boston to dine with 
her Thanksgivin’-day, and expected to have a raal 
good time. Well, don’t you think that, as ill luck 
would have it, the Irish gal, that had lived with her 
goin’ on four year, and had larnt so as to be a good 
hand at all kinds of cookin’, was taken so onwell 
that she couldn’t do a single thing; and so she went 
off to stay with a married sister awhile, and poor 
Miss Brooks was left jest that partic’lar time with- 
out the sign of a gal, on’y them that didn’t know 
how to get a meal of victuals more than a baby. So 
she said she’d go right into the city, to the intilli- 
gence office, and asked me if I shouldn’t like to go 
with her. 

“ «T sartainly should,’ ” says I. 

“When we got to the office, we found lots of Irish 
gals, and other furriners, waitin’ for some pairson to 
hire ’em. So we sot down and eyed ’em purty sharp, 
but Miss Brooks didn’t see any one that looked raly 
to suit her, nor I nother. At last she fixed on one, 
whose name was Ursuly Flyogang, or Flamogan, or 
some sich kind of aname. She was an oldish gal, 
and said she’d been in this country a number of 
years, and knew how to do anything and everything 
about cookin’—had larnt all the Yankee ways, every 
erook and turn of ’em. We didn’t know hardly 
what to think of her. She ’d a kind of a smart 
look, and yet she didn’t seem to me to have any 
great deal of gumption. Howsomever, as Miss 
Brooks was obleeged to have somebody, she thought 
she’d better hire her than a green hand, and I was 
of her mind, 








“Well, you see, Miss Brooks had promised the 
folks she had invited to dine with her Thanksgivin’- 
day, that they should have some raal, old-fashioned 
pumpkin-pies. So she ’d looked out in season, and 
bought a first-rate pumpkin. ’Twas about the big- 
gest one I ever seed, and was jest as yaller as goold, 
inside and out. So she asked Suly, the new cook, 
if she knew how to make pumpkin-pies. 

“‘And sure, didn’t I tell you, mim,’ says she, 
‘that I knew all about the Yankee ways of cookin’?’ 
You see by mim she meant marm. 

“<Well,’ says Miss Brooks, ‘I thought I’d ask 
you, ‘cause as I’m goin’ to have company, I want 
’em to be oncommon nice. On the whole, I think 
I’d best stay and give a few directions.’ 

“<«Jist as you please, mim,’ says Suly. 

“ She was tellin’ Suly how to cut the pumpkin up 
when a parcel of ladies called. 

“*T shall be back, Suly, by the time you finish 
cuttin’ it up,’ says Miss Brooks, and she hurried 
away, ‘cause she’d got her mornin’ gownd on, and 
wanted to change it. 

“Don’t hurry,’ says I, ‘for I can tell Suly what 
to do jest as well as you can; I’m used to makin’ 
pumpkin-pies when I’m at home.’ 

“ Well, Miss Brooks hadn’t been gone but a dread 
ful little while, afore she sent me word that Miss 
Palmer was one of the ladies that had called. She 
was an old acquaintance of mine, and was tickled 
to death when she found out I was there. 

“She won’t be gladder to see me, than I shall 
her,’ says I to the gal that came to tell me. ‘Now 
mind, Suly,’ says I, ‘and do your best, ’cause Miss 
Brooks has sot her heart on havin’ them pumpkin- 
pies made nice.’ 


“*You may make yourself aisy,’ says she. ‘Miss 


Brooks showed me the crame, and the eggs, and the 
sugar, and sure I shall be a stupid craythur (by 
craythur she meant critter, you know) if I don’t put 
} *em into the pies.’ 
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“But one great thing,’ says I, ‘is to get the. 


pumpkin fixed nice—to have it dry enough, and yet 
not burnt.’ 

“Well, Miss Palmer concluded she’d stop and 
spend Thanksgivin’ with us. So we all got to talk- 
in’ over old times, and forgot all about the pumpkin- 
pies. At last, it popped into my head all at once, 
that like as not Suly would let the pumpkin burn to 
the kittle. So I slipped down into the kitchen, and 
asked her about it. 

“ «Make yerself aisy, mim,’ says she; ‘all’s goin’ 
on right.’ 

“ When I went back, I told Miss Brooks what she 
said; so she, and I too, made ourselves as easy as a 
couple of old shoes. 

“The next day was Thanksgivin’, and we all went 
off to meetin’, and left Suly to git dinner. The 
company Miss Brooks was expectin’ was a Mr. Carl- 
ton and his wife and darter from Boston, and a young 
lady from the old country, that was makin’ ’em a 
visit. Her name was Mandy Norton, and her father, 
so they said, was rich as a Jew, and was one of the 
quality into the bargain. They were to come right 


arter meetin’, and as their minister was in the habit ° 


of preachin’ shorter sermons than the one Miss 
Brooks went to hear, we hadn’t been home half a 
minute afore they arrived. Mr. Carlton was a cou- 
sin to Miss Brooks, and was as free and sociable a 
critter as *twas ever my lot to meet with. 

“*T hope you didn’t forgit them pumpkin-pies, 
Mary, you promised us,’ says he to Miss Brooks. 

“Oh no,’ says she. 

“<«T’m glad of it,’ says he, ‘for Mandy here never 
seed one in her life, and I’ve praised ’em up so 
much, that she expects to make her dinner chiefly 
on pumpkin-pie.’ 

“*T hope,’ says I to Miss Brooks, ‘that Suly ‘ll 
be careful and have ’em nicely warmed. Cold pump- 
kin-pie, according to my mind, is poor stuff.’ 

“*‘T charged her to mind that,’ says Miss Brooks, 
‘afore I went to meetin’.’ 

“Arter we’d done eatin’ the puddin’s and pies, 
we were to have some fruit, for the desart, as Miss 
Brooks called it, that was raised in her garding. 
She had a bootiful garding, she told me, when the 
flowers were in blow, and everything was flourishin’. 
Among other things, she raised grapes— dreadful 
nica ones, and a fine parcel of ’em too, but she’d 
used a good many, and gin a good many away to 
her friends, so she’d on’y jest enough to put on the 
table. They were beauties, I can tell you—great 
large bunches, enough to do a pairson’s heart good 
to look at ’em. 

“ Miss Brooks, afore she went to meetin’, fixed ’em 
all ready to set on the table, and I says to her, 
‘Well, Miss Brooks, they do look right down hand- 
some.’ She felt terrible proud of ’em, ’cause they 
were raised in her own garding—and I didn’t blame 
her. If I’d ’ave been in her place, I should ’ave 
peen proud of ’em too. 
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“Well, itso happened that she wanted to go to 
the closet for somethin’, where she sot them and 
some apples, afore she went to meetin’, and don’t 
you think that there stood the grapes, with every 
individual one of ’em picked off of the stems! I 
don’t know as ever I seed a pairson look so blank, 
in the whole course of my life, as Miss Brooks did 
for the vally of a minute or so; and then, says she, 
‘That’s some of Suly’s work, Ill warrant.’ 

“So she went to the kitchen-door, and says she, 
‘Suly, was it you that picked all of them grapes off 
of the stems?’ 

“¢Tndade it was, mim,’ says Suly; ‘I’d a minute 
or two to spare, so I thought I’d have ’em ready to 
set on the table, and save you the throuble of doin’ 
”em.’ 

“¢ Well,’ says Miss Brooks, ‘it’s done, and can’t 
be ondone, so there ’s no use in sayin’ anything about 
it, but I’d give five dollars to have ’em back on the 
stems again.’ 

“ «Sure, mim, I did it for the best,’ says Suly, ‘but 
I shall mind the next time and not pick ’em off.’ 

“To make up for the mistake about the grapes, 
the turkey, chickens, and garding-sass were done 
raly nice—nice enough for anybody—and arter we 
sot down to our dinners, everything went on as slick 
as ile. Mr. Carlton said he was a ginwine Yankee, 
and should save the best part of his appetite for the 
pumpkin-pies. His sayin’ so put Miss Brooks and 
me too in mind of ‘em, but there wasn’t a sign of 
’em to be seen on the side-table. So Miss Brooks 
told the gal that waited on the table to go and tell 
Suly to send ’emup. ’Twa’n’t more than a minute 
afore the gal come back agin empty-handed. 

“Why didn’t you bring the pumpkin-pies?’ says 
Miss Brooks. 

“<Suly says they ’re with the mince-pies and the 
apple-pies,’ says the gal. 

“ «Why no they ain’t,’ says Miss Brooks. ‘Goand 
tell Suly there ’s nothin’ here that looks like a pump- 
kin-pie.’ 

“So off goes the gal again, to deliver the message. 
’Twasn’t more than a minute afore Suly comes up 
herself, lookin’ wild as a hawk. She goes right to 
the side-table, and says she— 

“<«Why sure, mim, here ’s a pumpkin-pie, with the 
crame, and the eggs, and the sugar in ’t, jest as you 
told me.’ 

“ «Why, it’s got an upper crust to it,’ says Miss 
Brooks. ‘We never put an upper crust to a pump- 
kin-pie.’ 

“*«Tndade, mim,’ says Suly, ‘I niver made a pie 
without an upper crust in me whole life. The upper 
crust is all the beauty of a pie, and when you come 
to eat this one, you’ll see what dilicate slices I cut 
the pumpkin in. They’re as thin and fine again as 
you told me to cut ’em.’ 

“The land!’ says I to Miss Brooks, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve the critter stewed the pumpkin.’ 

“*¢T don’t b’lieve she did,’ says Miss Brooks; and 
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then she turned to Suly, and says she, ‘Suly, did 
you stew the pumpkin afore you made it into pies?” 

“Sure, thin, and I didn’t, mim,’ says Suly. ‘I 
put the slices all in order, and thin I mixed the 
eggs, and the sugar, and the crame all together, and 
poured as much over the pumpkin as the plate would 
hold. ’Twill be a jewel of a pie, for the pumpkin 
was all swimmin’ in the sugar and crame, and looked 
like so many pieces of goold.’ 

“*S’posin’ you should cut it,’ says I to Miss 
Brooks, ‘and see how it looks inside.’ 

“So she cut it, as well as she could. “Twa’n’t a 
dreadful easy matter, for the pumpkin wasn’t done 
sca’ce a mite. "Twas jest about as hard and raw as 
*twas the minute the pie was put into the oven. 
Miss Brooks felt terrible bad to think that Mr. Carl- 
ton and Miss Norton were cheated out of their 
pumpkin-pie, when they’d been countin’ on it so 
much; but they both said ’twasn’t a bit of matter; 
and then Miss Palmer, by way of turnin’ their atten- 
tion to somethin’ else, speaks up about the grapes. 
You see that she didn’t know what a mishap had 
befullen ’em. I sha’n’t pertend to make use of her 
words, and I haven’t when I’ve spoke of what Miss 
Brooks and t’others have said; I on’y aim to give 
you a gin’ral idee of it; but the amount of what 
Miss Palmer said was that the grapes were one of 
the most bootifullest sights ’twas ever her fortin to 
see, when Miss Brooks had got ’em all fixed in 
apple-pie order, ready to set on the table. 





“<The grapes have turned out as bad as the pump- 
kin-pie,’ says Miss Brooks.’ 

“*Yes,’ says I, ‘Suly, while we were gone to 
mectin’, picked every single one of ’em off of the 
stems, and she wa’n’t terrible curful about it nother. 
She tore some of ’em all to pieces, and there wa’n’t 
any of ’em, I guess, if the truth was known, that 
come off with a whole skin.’ 

“Upon that Miss Brooks told the gal to go and 
git ‘em. So she brought ’em and sot ’em on the 
table. By this time a great part of the juico had 
run out of ’em, so that they were all swimmin’— 
you never seed sich a lookin’ sight as they were. 
If a body had undertook to eat any of ’em, it must 
ave been done with a great spoon, the same as you 
eat bean-porridge. Well, I took and fished out two 
or three of them that were the least jammed, with 
a fork, and hild ’em up, jest as they might all see 
what great beauties they were, for I was detarmined 
that Miss Brooks shouldn’t lose the credit of raisin’ 
good large grapes in her garding. 

“*«There,’ says I, ‘if you’d on’y seen sich grapes 
as these are, when they were hangin’ on the stems 
in bunches as big as your two fists, I guess they’d 
*ave made your mouths water some.’ 

“*So I guess,’ says Mr. Carlton; ‘but all is now, 
we shall laugh the more and eat the less; and I, for 
one, like to laugh about as well as I do to eat.’ 

“On the whole, we had a purty cute time of it, 
and injoyed ourselves full as well as if Suly hadn’t 
made two sich awful mistakes.” 
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PALERMO. 


Arter a voyage of two weeks from Marseilles, I 
arrived in Palermo, only to undergo a quarantine of 
three weeks. It appeared that, as the cholera was 
in the Black Sea, the authorities here had in their 
wisdom decreed that vessels coming from any port 
in Europe should undergo quarantine, unless the 
consul in the port they had left certified to the non- 
existence of the disease. The consul at Marseilles 
had given us a certificate to that effect, but only “to 
the best of his knowledge and belief,” and that 
qualifying clause put us into quarantine, as they 
said the certificate was not precise enough. 

It is difficult to imagine greater folly than we saw 
enacted daily at the quarantine ground. When a 
vessel arrived, the captain and crew were ordered 
on shore to the health office, a small detached build- 
ing on the mole, surrounded by iron railings, and 
with a window opening upon the mole, some ten 
feet above it. Tere sat the officer to ask his ques- 
tions. A bucket of water was furnished the captain, 


into which he had to put all his papers and soak 





them thoroughly; they were then taken out by a 
man with a long pair of tongs, and handed to the 
officer ; and all this was done in the gravest possible 
manner, as if they all felt that they were engaged 
in a very important business, a crowd of idlers 
standing round the office apparently much edified. 
To send a letter on shore, it was necessary to soak 
it well in water, besides cutting slits in it to let the 
water penetrate. A vessel which lay along-side of 
us discharged her cargo in quarantine; part of it 
consisted of candles. The boxes were taken on 
shore, opened, and the paper taken off the candles 
and burned; the boxes were washed out, and the 
wicks of the candles were all dipped in salt water. 
There was some steel also in the cargo (axes, chisels, 
&c.), over which salt water was liberally thrown. 
They also washed bar lead. Could absurdity go 
farther ? 

A vessel arrived a few days after us, after a pas- 
sage of fifty days from Boston, and was quarantined 
for three weeks, because the yellow fever was in New 
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Orleans ; and the British consul was notified that 
all vessels coming from Canada and Kentucky 
would be quarantined for the same reason. If the 
schoolmaster is abroad, he has certainly not yet 
reached this part of the world. But I pass over 
this annoying period, and willingly go on shore. 

Palermo presents a very beautiful appearance 
from the bay ; but one is greatly disappointed upon 
landing. With the exception of the two principal 
ones, whick cross each other at the Piazzo di Quatro 
Fontane, the streets are generally very narrow, and 
uniformly very dirty, and the contrast between them 
and the noble palaces which abound in them is very 
great. In the days of its prosperity, this must have 
been a noble city, for the number and character of 
its palaces, churches, and public buildings all point 
to a period of great wealth and taste. The palaces, 
however, are now only the wrecks of former eplen- 
dor, and poverty and filth reign triumphant over 
the larger portion of the city. 

In the Via di Alloro, is a shapeless marble column, 
about eight feet high, surmounted by a rude iron 
cross: under this pillar were buried all the French 
who were massacred on the 29th of#March, A. D. 
1282 (Easter Monday). This is the only memorial 
to be found of the famous Sicilian vespers. 

A curious custom prevails here of hanging washed 
clothes out of the windows, suspended to long poles. 
The great resort of fashion here is the Marina, a 
very extensive walk and drive constructed upon the 
shores of the bay, where all the “ upper ten” show 
themselves for an hour or two every day in winter, 
and every evening during the summer, when a band 
of music plays for their amusement. It is a very 
beautiful spot; and occasionally a fine view is to be 
had from here of Mount Etna, with its top clothed 
in snow. Among the other great folks here, I saw 
the Duke of Monteleone, the direct descendant and 
present representative of the great Cortez. On one 
side of the drive are marble statues of several kings 
of Spain and Sicily ; that of Charles III. represents 
him as about taking the first kick of the Polka, and 
is very absurd. The Flora Garden, which opens 
upon the Marina, is very extensive and very hand- 
somely laid out; the walks are wide, the statues 
numerous and respectable ; fountains handsome, and 
many aviaries filled with canary and other birds. 
The morals of Palermo are very much below par, to 
judge by the characters I had given me of the lead- 
ers of the ton, as they passed me in their carriages, 
by a lady who had lived among them many years, 
and knew them well. The great feature of Palermo 
is its churches, and a few paragraphs may be be- 
stowed upon them, as they are more rich in mo- 
saics and marbles than any similar buildings out of 
Rome. 

The Duomo, or cathedral, is a very large and 
beautiful specimen of a mixed architecture, princi- 
pally of the Saracenic order. It was originally a 
mosque, but has undergone many alterations. An 
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/ iron railing surrounds it, upon which are marble 


$ statues of various saints, the principal being Santa 
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Rosalia, the patroness of the city. : 

The interior of the cathedral is very handsome, 
but more simple than that of any similar edifice I 
have seen. Here are the throne of the old empe- 
rors, and a very splendid baptismal font of marble, 
upon which are exquisitely carved in miniature the 
baptism of our Saviour, and other Scriptural scenes. 
The vessels which hold the holy. water are also 
beautifully sculptured. 

The tombs of the early kings of Sicily are very 
splendid. The remains of each are in a sarcophagus 
of porphyry, very richly carved, and resting under 
a small temple of marble and mosaic, supported by 
porphyry columns. Those buried here are Roger L., 
who died A. D, 1154; Henry VI. (Emperor), son of 
Frederic Barbarossa; Frederic IL., his son; and 
Constantia, wife of Henry VI., the posthumous 
daughter of King Roger, and, as her epitaph states, 
“the last scion of the Norman race.” The story 
goes that she was taken from a convent to be mar. 
ried to King Henry, and that, being over fifty years 
of age at the birth of her son Frederic, great doubts 
were entertained as to the reality of her pregnancy, 
in consequence of which her accouchement took 
place almost in public, any female so disposed being 
allowed to witness it, All doubts were of course re- 
moved by such an exposé. 

The Church of San Giuseppe is very splendid ; 
but the too lavish manner in which ornaments of 
all kinds have been crowded together detracts very 
much from the beauty of the ensemble. The ceiling 
is an astonishing jumble of apostles, saints, and 
angels, and the great abundance and variety of mar- 
bles and mosaics are very fatiguing to the eye. On 
each side of the great door is a colossal angel of 
marble, represented as flying downwards, which 
supports the holy water, and is very finely executed. 

The Palatine Chapel, in the Palace, is a small 
copy of the Cathedral at Monreale, and is quite a 
bijou. The walls are entirely of mosaic, the pillars 
of porphyry, and the ceiling beautifully carved in 
the moresco style. The altar is inclosed by a rail- 
ing of marble and pietra dura of great variety and 
beauty. *¢ 

The Chapel of the Convent of St. Catherine is the 
most beautiful of all the churches. The grand altar 
is of verd antique and other valuable stones, and on 
each end is a large angel with extended wings. 
The pillars are richly ornamented with carved mar- 
ble tablets, where are represented, in mosaic, Jonah 
and the whale, Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, and 
other scriptural scenes. Around the upper part of the 
chapel are large windows, with elose gilt gratings 
in front, where the nuns attend the service. In one 
of the churches, I saw a figure representing our 
Saviour just taken down from the cross, smeared 
most horribly with blood, or red paint, and alto- 
gether a most disgusting sight. It was laid upon a 
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bed, at the head of which knelt an image of the 
Virgin Mary, in black bombazine, and with a cam- 
bric handkerchief to her eyes. 

Made an excursion to Monreale, a small town 
four miles distant. The road passes through a most 
lovely country, filled with orange and lemon groves, 
and with enormous specimens of the cactus, full of 
fruit, while occasionally a splendid view of Palermo, 
its bay, and the sea beyond, would burst upon the 
view. The fruit of the cactus is the principal food 
of thousands of the people here, and is much re- 
lished by many strangers, though rather a poor 
affair. The Convent of the Benedictines, at Mon- 
reale, is a large and handsome building, in good 
repair. On the grand staircase are two large paint- 
ings by Velasquez and Pietro Novello. The court 
of the convent is surrounded by a Moorish corridor, 
with a great many beautiful stone pillars, each of 
which has a different capital. The whole corridor, 
pillars and all, was originally in mosaic; but this 
has been destroyed during the many revolutions. 
A handsome Moorish fountain occupies one corner. 
The rooms of the monks are large and in good order, 
this being a wealthy order. The refectory was a 
very large room, with tables on the sides large 
enough to accommodate six or eight persons each. 
On each table was a very white cloth, and at the 
end of the room nearest the door was a very pretty 
marble fountain and basin for washing their hands, 
Half way down the room, on one side, was a marble 
pulpit, from which one of their number read the 
Scriptures while the others ate. 

The Cathedral is a very extraordinary building: 
it was founded by King William the Good, A. D. 
1174. It is very high, and the walls are entirely 
covered with mosaic, from the roof to within about 
twenty feet of the ground. The mosaic illustrates 
the Bible from the Creation to the Crucifixion, and, 
although the figures are rather grotesque, from the 
early period of their execution, yet the mosaic is 
perfect and beautiful beyond description. Over the 
altar is a colossal head of Christ, very well exe- 
euted in mosaic. At the entrance of the choir are 
two thrones, one for the king, a beautiful specimen 
of marble and mosaic, the other for the archbishop. 
Outside the choir are two sarcophagi, in*which are 
the remains of King William the Good and of King 
William the Bad. That of the latter is of white 
marble, richly carved and inlaid with gold, and sur- 
mounted by a gold cross. The intestines of Saint 
Louis of France (Louis IX.) are preserved here in 
an urn beneath one of the altars, over which hangs 
a fine full-length portrait of the monarch, presented 
to the church by Louis Philippe. 

The chapels generally are exceedingly rich in 
sculptured marble, and the roof of the Cathedral is 
a brilliant and gorgeous combination of crimson and 
gold inlaid carved-work. Altogether, this church is 
quite unique in its character, and one of the most 
eurious in Europe. 
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Returning from Monreale, I visited the Capuchin 
Convent and Catacombs, which are close to the city. 
Descending a flight of steps, I entered a very thickly 
peopled “city of the dead.” It is laid out in pas- 
sages and alcoves, like a museum. On the ground 
were several tiers of boxes piled upon each other, 
containing the remains of princes, barons, and all 
sorts of people. Upon shelves, with gratings before 
them, lay other bodies, dried up and dressed up, 
their dried and ghastly skulls contrasting strongly 
with the rich and gaudy clothes which most of them 
were clothed in. Against the walls were ranged 
hundreds of dried bodies of the monks; these were 
wrapped in coarse woollen robes, the heads and 
hands only being visible. One portion of the Cata- 
combs is separated from the rest by an iron railing 
and gate, and is devoted to the ladies. Here repose 
upon shelves, open to view, the dried bodies of wo- 
men, many of them of the highest rank, dressed in 
the richest manner, in white satin, with silk stock- 
ings, satin shoes, and white kid gloves, and with 
coronets, or wreaths of flowers upon their ghastly 
skulls. There are many boxes full of ladies here 
also. The relatives are obliged to renew this cloth- 
ing annually; but what is done with the old clothes 
I could not learn. 

Some bodies have been preserved by a curious 
process of injection into the veins of the neck, and 
their faces are preserved in their natural fulness, 
but changed in color to that of dark mahogany. 
These had glass eyes in their heads. Funny idea! 

The ground under our feet was filled with bodies, 
and it is said that more than a million corpses have 
been deposited in these vaults. What a strange 
fancy it is to wish to keep one’s relatives above 
ground—if, indeed, they are really so in their un- 
derground lodging here! It was a horrible and 
disagreeable sight, without the slightest solemnity 
attached to it. Indeed, it was more grotesque than 
solemn. The old monk who acted as my cicerone 
talked very composedly of his prospect of being 
hung up here with the rest when he died. Alto- 
gether, this collection of bones decidedly goes ahead 
of that of Saint Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins at Cologne. Upon the door leading down 
into the Catacombs were two pieces of poetry ex- 
pressive of the sight below, or rather it was the 
same poetry in two languages, French and Italian. 
The lines were written by a young monk of the 
order, and, as they really possess some merit, I co- 
pied them, and give them here in their French 
garb :— 

SONNET. 
 Qu’elles s’ouvrent enfin, ces portes redoutables 
De cet horrible lieu, souterrains et tombeaux! 
L’on y verra la mort reduire en vioux lambeaux, 
Le bel hommet, jadis ses compagnes aimables— 
Des cadavres puants! nos amis, nos semblables! 
Elle offre & mediter les effrayants tableaux— 


Princes, prélats, et rois, dignités respectables, 
La cruelle en fureur foule aux pieds ces fambeaux; 
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Mortel toujours voguant aux milieu des ecueils, 
Descends dans ces caveaux, contemple ces cercueils, 
Tes ancétres y sont—et tu dois les y suivre; 

Si ton Ame a son prix, pense A le secourir— 

Et comme chaque mort ténseigne & bien mourir, 
Apprends encore vivant, désormais & bien vivre.” 


The convent is very large, but differs in every 
respect from that at Monreale: there everything 
denoted wealth and prosperity, here poverty reigned 
supreme. Indeed, this is a begging order of friars, 
and everything was on the plainest scale. They 
did not seem to consider cleanliness as of much im- 
portance. Their cells were very small, about ten 
feet by seven, and contained only a small pallet, 
two chairs, a rude desk, a crucifix, and two or three 
books. The monks appeared very contented, and 
some of them were perfect pictures, large, fine-look- 
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ing men, with very long beards, barefooted and 
sandalled ; with their rough woollen capote and hood, 
and a rope round their waists, they filled completely 
my idea of the monk I had been used to read of. 
They spoke but little, but were very courteous in 
their manner. 

The number of beggars who beset me upon this 
road is beyond belief. They would run beside the 
carriage for miles, and are certainly more persever- 
ing and annoying than their brethren in any part 
of Europe. With their mild climate and the facility 
of living, Sicily must certainly be the paradise of 
beggars. 

But this article has extended so far, that I must 
defer to a future number a further description of the 


country. Cortez. 





DRESS—AS A FINE ART. 


BY MES. 


PART I. 


Iw a state so highly civilized as that in which we 
live, the art of dress has become extremely compli- 
cated. That it is an art to set off our persons to the 
greatest advantage must be generally admitted, and 
we think it is one which, under certain conditions, 
may be studied by the most scrupulous, An art 
implies skill and dexterity in setting off or employ- 
ing the gifts of nature to the greatest advantage, 
and we are surely not wrong in laying it down, as a 
general principle, that every one may endeavor to 
set off or improve his or her personal appearance, 
provided that, in doing so, the party is guilty of no 
deception. As this proposition may be liable to 
some misconstruction, we will endeavor to explain 
our meaning. 

In the first place, the principle is acted upon by 
all who study cleanliness and neatness, which are 
universally considered as positive duties, that are 
not only conducive to our own comfort, but that 
society has a right to expect from us. Again, the 
rules of society require that, to a certain extent, we 
should adopt those forms of dress which are in com- 
mon use ; but our own judgment should be exercised 
in adopting these forms to our individual propor- 
tions, complexions, ages, and stations in society. 
In accomplishing this object, the most perfect 
honesty and sincerity of purpose may be observed. 
No deception is to be practised, no artifice employed 
beyond that which is exercised by the painter, who 
arranges his subjects in the most pleasing forms, 
and who selects colors which harmonize with each 
other; and by the manufacturer, who studies pleas- 
ing combinations of lines and colors. We exercise 
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taste in the decoration and arrangement of our 
apartments and in our furniture, and we are equally 
at liberty to do so with regard to our dress: but we 
mer that taste is not an instinctive perception of 
the beautiful and agreeable, but is founded upon the 
observance of certain laws of nature. When we 
eonform to these laws, the result is pleasing and 
satisfactory ; when we offend against them, the con- 
trary effect takes place. Our persons change with 
our years ; the child passes into the youth, the youth 
into maturity, maturity changes into oldage. Every 
period of life has its peculiar external characteris- 
ties, its pleasures, its pains, and its pursuits. The 
art of dress consists in properly adapting our cloth- 
ing to these changes. 

We violate the laws of nature when we seek to 
repair the ravages of time on our complexions by 
paint, when we substitute false hair for that which 
age has thinned or blanched, or conceal the change 
by dyeing our own gray hair; when we pad our 
dress to conceal that one shoulder is larger than the 
other. To do either is not only bad taste, but it is 
a positive breach of sincerity. It is bad taste, be- 
cause the means we have resorted to are contrary to 
the laws of nature. The application of paint to the 
skin produces an effect so different from the bloom 
of youth, that it can only deceive an unpractised 
eye. Itis the same with the hair: there is such a 
want of harmony between false hair and the face 
which it surrounds, especially when that face bears 
the marks of age, and the color of the hair denotes 
youth, that the effect is unpleasing in the extreme. 
Deception of this kind, therefore, does not answer 
the end which it had in view; it deceives nobody 
but the unfortunate perpetrator of the would-be- 
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deceit. It is about as senseless a proceeding as that 
of the goose in the story, who, when pursued by the 
fox, thrust her head into a hedge, and thought that 
because she could no longer see the fox, the fox 
could not see her. But, in a moral point of view, it 
is worse than silly; it is adopted with a view to de- 
ceive; it is acting a lie to all intents and purposes, 
and it ought to be held in the same kind of detesta- 
tion as falsehood with the tongue. Zimmerman has 
an aphorism which is applicable to this case: 
“ Those who conceal their age do not conceal their 
folly.” 

The weak and vain who hope to conceal their age 
by paint and false hair are, however, morally less 
culpable than another class of dissemblers, inasmuch 
as the deception practised by the first is so palpable 
that it really deceives no one. With regard to the 
other class of dissemblers, we feel some difficulty in 
approaching a subject of so much delicacy. Yet, as 
we have stated that we are at liberty to improve our 
natural appearance by well-adapted dress, we think 
it our duty to speak out, lest we should be considered 
as in any way countenancing deception. We allude 
to these physical defects induced by disease, which 
are frequently united to great beauty of countenance, 
and which are sometimes so carefully concealed by 
the dress that they are only discovered after marriage. 

Having thus, we hope, established the innocence 
of our motives, we shall proceed to mention the 
legitimate means by which the personal appearante 
may be improved by the study of the art of dress. 

Fashion in dress is usually dictated by caprice or 
accident, or by the desire of novelty. It is never, 
we believe, based upon the study of the figure. 

It is somewhat singular that, while every lady 
thinks herself at liberty to wear any textile fabric 
or any color she pleases, she considers herself bound 
to adopt the form and style of dress which the fash- 
ion of the day has rendered popular. The despot- 
ism of fashion is limited to form, but color is free. 
Colors worn by ladies should be those which con- 
trast or harmonize best with their individual com- 
plexions, and we have endeavored to make the 
selection of suitable colors less difficult by means of 
a few general rules founded upon the laws of har- 
mony and contrast of colors. In the present essay, 
we propose to offer some general observations on 
form in dress. The subject is, however, both diffi- 
eult and complicated, and as it is easier to condemn 
than to improve or perfect, we shall more frequently 
indicate what fashions should not be adopted than 
recommend others to the patronage of our readers. 

The immediate objects of dress are twofold— 
namely, decency and warmth; but so many minor 
considerations are suffered to influence us in choos- 
ing our habiliments, that these primary objects are 
too frequently kept out of sight. Dress should be 
not only adapted to the climate, it should also be 
light in weight, should yield to the movements of 
the body, and should be easily put on or removed. 





It should also be adapted to the station in society, 
and to the age of the individual. These are the 
essential conditions, yet in practice how frequently 
are they overlooked ; in fact, how seldom are they 
observed! Next in importance are general elegance 
of form, harmony in the arrangement and selection 
of the colors, and special adaptation in form and 
eolor to the person of the individual. To these ob- 
jects we purpose directing the attention of the 
reader. 

It is impossible, within the limits we have pre- 
scribed ourselves, to enter into the subject of dress 
minutely, we can only deal with it generally, and 
lay down certain broad principles for our guid- 
ance. If these are observed, there is still a wide 
margin left for fancy and fashion. These may 
find scope in trimmings and embroidery ; the appli- 
cation of which, however, must also be regulated by 
good taste and knowledge. The physical variety in 
the human race is infinite, so are the gradations and 
combinations of color, yet we expect a few forms of 
dress to suit every age and complexion! Instead 
of the beautiful, the graceful, and the becoming, 
what are the attractions offered by the dressmakers ? 
What are the terms used to invite the notice of cus- 
tomers? Novelty and distinction. The shops are 
“Magasine de Nouveautés ;” the goods are “ distin- 
gués,” “recherchés,” “nouveaux,” “the last fash- 
ion.” The new fashions are exhibited on the ele- 
gant person of one of the dressmaker’s assistants, 
who is selected for this purpose, and are adopted by 
the purchaser without reflecting how much of the 
attraction of the dress is to be ascribed to the fine 
figure of the wearer, how much to the beauty of the 
dress, or whether it will look equally well on her- 
self. So the fashion is set, and then it is followed 
by others, until at last it becomes singular not to 
adopt some modification of it, although the extreme 
may be avoided. The best dressers are generally 
those who follow the fashions at a great distance. 

Fashion is the only tyrant against whom modern 
civilization has not carried on a crusade, and its 
power is still as unlimited and despotic as it ever 
was. From its dictates there is no appeal; health 
and decency are alike offered up at the shrine of 
this Moloch. At its command its votaries melt un- 
der fur boas in the dog-days, and freeze with bare 
necks and arms, in lace dresses and satin shoes, in 
January. Then, such is its caprice, that no sooner 
does a fashion become general than, let its merits 
or beauties be ever so great, it is changed for one 
which perhaps has nothing but its novelty to recom- 
mend it. Like the bed of Procrustes, fashions are 
compelled to suit every one. The same fashion is 
adopted by the tall and the short, the stout and the 
slender, the old and the young, with what effect we 
have daily opportunities of observing. 

Yet, with all its vagaries, fashion is extremely 
aristocratic in its tendencies. From the ladies of 
wealth, the fashions descend through all the ranks 
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of society, until they at last die a natural death 
among the cast-off clothes of the housemaid. 





HINCKLEN 


We have seen that Jenny Lind could introduce a 
new fashion of wearing the hair, and a new form of 
hat or bonnet, and Madame Sontag a cap which bears 
her name. But it would be against all precedent to 
admit and follow a fashion, let its merits be ever so 
great, that emanated from the stronghold of de- 
mocracy. We are content to adopt the greatest 
absurdities in dress when they are brought from 
Paris, or recommended by a French name. 

The eccentricities of fashion are so great that they 
would appear incredible if we had not ocular evi- 
dence of their prevalence in the portraits which still 
exist. At one period we read of horned headdresses, 
which were so large and high that it is said the 
doors of the palace at Vincennes were obliged to be 
altered to admit Isabel of Bavaria (queen of Charles 
VI. of France) and the ladies of her suite. In the 
reign of Edward IV., the ladies’ caps were three 
quarters of an ell in height, and were covered by 
pieces of lawn hanging down to the ground, or 
stretched over a frame till they resembled the wings 
of a butterfly.* At another time, the ladies’ heads 
were covered with gold nets like those worn at the 
present day. Then, again, the hair stiffened with 
powder and pomatum, and surmounted by flowers, 





* See our illustrations published in former numbers, 
under the title of “Costumes of all Nations.” 
VOL. XLV1.—28 
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feathers, and ribbons, was raised on the top of the 
head like a tower. headdresses were em- 
phatically called “ Tétes.” But, to go back no fur- 
ther than the beginning of the present century, 
what changes have we to record! The first fashion 
we remember was that of scanty clothing, when 
slender figures were so much admired that many, to 
whom nature had denied this qualification, left off 
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the under garments necessary to warmth, and fell 
victims to the colds and consumptions induced by 
their adoption of this senseless practice. To these 
succeeded waists so short, that the girdles were 
placed almost under the arms, and as the dresses 
were worn at that time indecently low in the neck, 
the body of the dress was almost a myth. 

About the same time the sleeves were so short, 
and the skirts so curtailed in length, that there was 
reason to fear that the whole of the drapery might 
also become a myth; a partial reaction then took 
place, and the skirts were lengthened without in- 
creasing the width of the dresses, the consequence 
of which was felt in the country, if not in the towns. 
Then woe to those.who had to cross a ditch or a 
style! One of two things was inevitable: either the 
unfortunate lady was thrown to the ground—and in 
this case it was no easy matter to rise again—or her 
dress was split up. The result depended entirely 
upon the strength of the materials of which the 
dress was composed. The next variation, the gigos 
sleeves, namely, were a positive deformity, inasmuch 
as they gave an unnatural width to the shoulders, a 
defect which was further increased by the large col- 
lars which fell over them, thus violating one of the 
first principles of beauty in the female form, which 
demands that this part of the body should be nar- 
row—breadth of shoulder being one of the distin- 





guishing characteristics of the stronger sex. We 
remember to have seen an engraving from a por- 
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trait by Lawrence of the late Lady Blessington, in 
which the breadth of the shoulders appeared to be 
at least three-quarters of a yard. When a person 
of low stature, wearing sleeves of this description, 
was covered with one of the long cloaks which were 
made wide at the shoulders to admit the sleeves, and 
to which was appended a deep and very full cape, 
the effect was ridiculous, and the outline of the 
whole mass resembled that of a haycock with a 
head on the top. One absurdity generally leads to 
another ; to balance the wide shoulders, the bonnets 
and caps were made of enormous dimensions, and 
were decorated with a profusion of ribbons and 
flowers. So absurd was the whole combination that, 
when we meet with a portrait of this period, we can 
only look on it in the light of a caricature, and 
wonder that such should ever have been so univer- 
sal as to be adopted at last by all who wished to 
avoid singularity. The transition from the broad 
shoulders and gigot sleeves to the tight sleeves and 
graceful black scarf was quite refreshing to a taste- 
These were a few of the freaks of fashion 
Had they been quite 


ful eye. 
during the last half century. 
harmless, we might have considered them as merely 
ridiculous, but some of them were positively inde- 
eent, and others detrimental to health. We grieve 
especially for the former charge; it is an anomaly 
for which, considering the modest habits and edu- 
eation of our countrywomen, we find it difficult to 
account. 

It is singular that the practice of wearing dresses 
eut low round the bust should be limited to what is 
ealled full-dress, and to the higher and, except in 
Is it to dis- 
No; for in 
this case it would be confined to those who had 

Is it to 
That can- 
not be; for we believe that men look upon this ex- 


this instance, the more refined classes. 
play a beautiful neck and shoulders ? 


beautiful necks and shoulders to display. 
obtain the admiration of the other sex ? 


posure with unmitigated distaste, and that they are 
inclined to doubt the modesty of those young ladies 
who make so profuse a display of their charms. 
3ut, if objectionable in the young, whose youth and 
beauty might possibly be deemed some extenuation, 
it is disgusting in those whose bloom is past, 
whether their forms are developed with a ripe luxu- 
riance which makes the female figures of Rubens 
appear in comparison slender and refined, or whether 
the yellow skin stretched over the wiry sinews of 
the neck remind one of the old women whom some 
of the Italian masters were accustomed to introduce 
into their pieces to enhance by contrast the beauty 
of the principal figures. Every period of life has a 
style of dress peculiarly appropriate to it, and we 
maintain that the uncovered bosom, so conspicuous 
in the dissoluta reign of Charles IT., and from which, 
indeed, the reign of Charles I. was not, as we learn 
from the Vandyck portraits, exempt, should be 
limited, even in its widest extension, to feminine 
youth, or rather childhood. 
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If the dress be cut low, the bust should be covered 
after the modest and becoming fashion of the Italian 
women, whose highly picturesque costume painters 
are so fond of representing. The white drapery has 
a peculiarly good effect, placed as it is between the 
skin and richly colored bodice. Another hint may 
be borrowed from the Italian costume ; we may just 
allude to it en passant. If bodices fitting to the 





shape must be worn, they should be laced across the 
front in the Italian fashion. By this contrivance 
the dress will suit the figure more perfectly, and as 
the lace may be lengthened or shortened at plea- 
sure, any degree of tightness may be given, and the 
bodice may be accommodated to the figure without 
compressing it. We find by the picture in the 
Louvre, called sometimes “ Titian’s Mistress,” that 
this costume is at least as old as Titian. 

We have noticed the changes and transitions of 
fashion; we must mention one point in which it 
has continued constant from the earliest time until 
the present day, and which, since it has entailed 
years of suffering, and in many instances has caused 
death, demands our most serious attention. We 
allude to the pernicious practice of tight-lacing, 
which, as appears from contemporary paintings, 
was as general in Europe as in this country. 

The savage Indian changes the shape of the soft 
and elastic bones of the skull of his infant by com- 
pressing it between two boards; the intelligent, but 
prejudiced Chinese suffers the head to grow as na- 
ture formed it, but confines the foot of the females 
to the size of an infant’s: while the highly intellect- 
ual and well-informed lady limits the growth of her 
waist by the pressure of the stays. When we con- 
sider the importance of the organs which suffer by 
these customs, surely we must acknowledge that the 
last is the most barbarous practice of the three. 

We read in the history of France that the warlike 
Franks had such a dislike to corpulency that they 
inflicted a fine upon all who could not encircle their 
waists with a band of a certain length. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the whole 
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of the upper part of the body from the waist to tho 
chin was encased in a cuirass of whalebone, the 
rigidity of which rendered easy and graceful move- 
ment impossible. The portrait of Elizabeth by Zuc- 
chero, with its stiff dress and enormous ruff, and 
which has been so frequently engraved, must be in 
the memory of all our readers. Stiffness was indeed 
the characteristic of ladies’ dress at this period; 
the whalebone cuirass, covered with the richest 
brocaded silks, was united at the waist with the 
equally stiff vardingale or fardingale, which de- 
scended to the feet in the form of a large bell, with- 
out a single fold. 

There is a portrait of the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots when quite young, in a dress of this kind, 
and one cannot help pitying the poor girl’s rigid 
confinement in her stiff and uncomfortable dress. 
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In the last year of the reign of that grossly mis- 
represented monarch, Richard IIL, a fishing-boat, 
with its tiny sail spread to catch the evening breeze, 
was slowly approaching the lichen-covered rocks 
above which Pembroke Castle majestically towered, 
and seemed, in its solitary grimness, a fit abode for 
any descendants of those sea-kings of the north, 
who placed their feet on the necks of France and 
England. The sun burnished the placid waters of 
Milford Haven, and there was a stillness in the air 
which well harmonized with the mood of the pas- 
senger in that frail bark, as he sat, with folded arms, 
absorbed in meditation, and quite unconscious of 
the efforts the pilot of the boat was making to at- 
tract his attention. 

The passenger was apparently about forty years 
of age—he might have been younger—but his well- 
lined features and saturnine cast of visage imparted 
to him the aspect of a man of that age. He seemed 
strongly built, and bore about him many marks of 
the tried soldier. His companion appeared consi- 
derably older, and had a frank, good-humored coun- 
tenance. He wore the dress of a fisherman, but 
carried with him the air of a man who had moved 
in a higher sphere of life. At length, as if tired of 
gesticulating, he said, in a loud tone— 

“Do those towers remind you of royal Windsor’s, 
that you gaze at them so anxiously?” 

The passenger started from his reverie, and as his 
ample brow cleared a little, he answered :— 

“Tt is a perilous enterprise, Uncle Tudor, and if 
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we fail 
“Fail!” cried the pilot; ‘a Tudor should never 
know such a word! Fail! why Harry, I never 


heard thee repeat the word before to-day. Fail! 
When did a Tudor, with tho best blood of Wales 
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With Henrietta Maria, dresses cut low in the front, 
and flowing draperies, as we find them in the Van- 
dyck portraits, came into fashion, but the figure still 
retained its stiffness around the waist, and has con- 
tinued to do so through all the gradations and varia- 
tions in shape and size of the hoop petticoat, and 
the scanty draperies of a later period, until the pre- 
sent day. 

The fardingale differed from the hoop in the fol- 
lowing particulars: The hoop petticoat was gathered 
round the waist, while the fardingale was without a 
fold of any description. The most extraordinary 
instances we remember to have seen of the fardin- 
gale, are in two or three pictures of the Virgin in 
the Spanish gallery in the Louvre, where the far- 
dingale in which the Virgin is dressed takes the 
form of an enormous mitre. 
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and France in his veins, fail in any enterprise? Did 
thy grandfather fail, when he wedded the widow of 
Bolingbroke’s conquering son? or thy father himself, 
when he dared the chivalry of England to dispute 
his title to the crown?” 

The passenger smiled, and, extending his hand to 
the other, cheerfully replied— 

“Ich Dien mon Droit, uncle, if I perish! But can 
this Sir John Conroy be trusted ?” 

“He can!” was the confident answer; “and I will 
tell youwhy. Richard promised him great employ- 
ments; but finding him too much a cur for any office 
of trust, has held kim aloof, and to requite some of 
his dirty services, made him governor of Pembroke 
Castle—the most barren appeintment in the realm, 
For that offence he will never forgive the usurper; 
besides, if report speak true, he is enamored of 
Edward’s royal widow, and hath sworn savage re- 
venge for the murder of her children.” 

“Does he place implicit faith in that wild story?” 
inquired the other, as he peered curiously from out 
of his shaggy eyebrows. 

“Tn good troth he does, and so does all England,” 
said the seeming fisherman; “and it were good 
policy in thee, Harry, to believe it, too!” 

“What does Tyrrel say?” inquired the other, as 
his fingers played nervously with the hem of his 
doublet. 

“That Dickon is not so bad as he seems,” was the 
quick reply. “Young Edward was a dainty boy, 
fitter for his mother’s lap than a hard bed in the 
Tower—so he took it to heart and died. The other 
he could not report about. You know what Mar- 
garet of Flanders said?” 

“Hush !” said the passenger; “ Henry Tudor will 
have no man’s brat between him and the crown— 
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no, not even a Plantagenet’s. The male heirs of 
Edward are dead, ’tis believed, and we must have it 
so!” 

Both then relapsed into silence. The pilot began 
to trim the sail, and the passenger, with lowered 
eyebrows, seemed to be pondering over some myste- 
rious design. 

The boat glided on until it came to the rocks on 
which the castle stood, and under the shelter of one 
of them it was moored; after which the passenger 
and his companion ascended a ladder carefully ad- 
justed against the face of the rock, and at the top 
found themselves at the entrance of a large cavern. 
It was now quite dark, and scarcely an object could 
be distinguished ; but the two voyagers appeared to 
be intimately acquainted with the locality, for they 
boldly entered the rough chamber, and, as if by a 
preconcerted arrangement, made a signal which had 
the effect of speedily introducing a light, borne in 
the hand of a man of tall stature, but rather sinister 
appearance. 

“Jasper Tudor!” he exclaimed, “ right welcome 
to Pembroke! But whom have you with you?” 

Jasper made a signal which the speaker perfectly 
understood, for he doffed his heavy head-piece, and 
dropped gracefully on to his left knee, as he said— 

“Welcome to your lawful inheritance, my liege, 
and long and prosperous be your reign !” 

“We thank you,” responded the passenger, who 
was no other than Henry Tudor, the Earl of Rich- 
mond; “at present we can do no more, but when 
fortune smiles on our attempt, we shall remember 
the good service of Sir John Conroy. Till we are 
king, would it not be wise to call me plain Harry 
Tudor?” 

“King you shall be!” replied the knight, as he 
arose. “England is weary of the tyrant, and but 
waits the signal to hail with a universal shout the 
just heir to Lancaster !” 

“Where is Richard?” inquired Henry, who, al- 
though he worked out his ends by means of traitors, 
had sufficient discrimination to despise them. 

“ At London: the defeat of Buckingham has in- 
spired him with confidence.” 

“ Have any men of note been apprised of my ap- 
proach ?” 

The knight applied the hunting horn he carried 
by his side to his lips, and blew three low but dis- 
tinct notes. The last had scarcely died away before 
a rude door opened, and the figure of a gigantic 
warrior appeared. He was almost sheathed in ar- 
mor, but moved as easily as if he had had the unin- 
The knight introduced 
him as Rhys ap Thomas, the most powerful chief- 
tain in the principality. Richmond welcomed him 
with much cordiality, but the Welshman abruptly 
interrupted him by striding up to Jasper Tudor, and 
giving the latter a hearty shake of the hand. 

“So this is thy nephew?” said he, in a very deep 


cumbered use of his limbs. 
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voice ; “the son of Edmund Tudor, come with his 
Welsh heart and Welsh blood, to adventure for a 
crown. He does well, but Riehard, look you, is a 
brave man, and has done much for the land of the 
Cymry !” 

“He is a murderer and a tyrant!” ejaculated 
Jasper. 

“Tt may be!” said Rhys, coolly; “but he has 
done me favors, and I have sworn him obedience 
and loyalty.” 

“ An oath to the wicked is more honorable in the 
violation than the maintenance !” exclaimed a voice ; 
and on Richmond looking behind where Rhys stood, 
he observed the substantial figure of the Abbot of 
Talley, a zealous partisan of the House of Lancaster. 

As the priest approached the Earl of Richmond, 
he said— 

“All hail to Henry Tudor, lawful king of Eng- 
land !” 

“All hail!” echoed Henry and Jasper Tudor, 
simultaneously. 

Rhys looked perplexed, but the abbot assured him, 
by saying that the church would absolve him from 
any promise given to such an execrable tyrant as 
Richard Plantagenet. 

“ But look you!” persisted Rhys; “I have made 
voluntary protestation that whoever, ill-affected to 


_ the state, shall dare to land in those parts of Wales 


where I have any employments under his majesty, 
must resolve within himself to make his entrance 
and irruption over my body !” 

“To make good your word to the usurper,” said 
the priest slowly, “do you to-morrow, when his 
highness here—King Henry—goes abroad, lay 
yourself on your back on the ground, so that his 
highness may pass over you.” 

Rhys pondered for a while, and then burst out into 
a boisterous laugh, as he exclaimed— 

“By St. David, it shall be so! and when thou 
hast done it, Harry Tudor, I swear to give thee my 
counsel and my sword! But thou must keep the 
condition ?” 

Richmond, guessing his meaning, promptly re- 
plied— 

“ As Heaven’s my judge, and I believe my cause 
to be true, I will wed the Lady Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Plantagenet, and so heal the wounds of our 
suffering country! The red rose shall mingle with 
the white one, and an everlasting truce be pro- 
claimed !” 

“So be it!” exclaimed those present fervently, as, 
at the invitation of the knight, the party proceeded 
up the concealed staircase, and entered some apart- 
ments which had been prepared for this contingency, 
in the castle. A short conference was held, which 
terminated in Rhys being completely won over to 
the Lancastrian cause. This was not extraordinary, 
considering that Richmond was partly a Welshman 
by blood, and wholly a Welshman by birth, and 
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that Wales had always shown more affection for the 
descendants of John of Gaunt than they ever had 
for the elder house of York. 

The acquisition of such a partisan was exceedingly 
important, for Rhys ap Thomas was one of the most 
important men of his time. He was one of the most 
opulent subjects in the realm. His establishment 
and his hospitality were in every respect suitable to 
his wealth. He displayed the magnificence of a 
prince, rather than of a private gentleman; his 
popularity was unbounded, and his martial instincts 
endeared him to his tenantry, whom he had trained 
to the use of all kinds of arms, under the guise of 
sham fights and military spectacles. He had two 
thousand tenants bound by their leases to attend 
him on horseback on the shortest call; and it was 
his boast that he could, at a week’s notice, have 
brought into the field five thousand horsemen, well- 
disciplined, mounted, and armed. 

Henry’s prospects brightened, when such a pow- 
erful chieftain had declared in his favor; but had 
like to have been clouded by a circumstance asso- 
ciated with one of his tender aspirations. Later in 
the evening of this, to him, eventful day, Sir John 
Conroy ushered him and his uncle into an upper 
apartment in the tower, where they beheld the 
widowed wife of the late King Edward reclining on 
a couch, and attended by her daughter Elizabeth— 
a fair young girl, in whose countenance might have 
been discerned the lines of care and sorrow, and 
that disappointment in the heart which the young 
feel so keenly. 

tichmond was anything but a gallant man—his 
nature was too cold and calculating for either the 
nice delicacies or the courtesies of love; but when 
he beheld that almost baby face he was moved, and 
saluted both her and her mother with profound re- 
spect. 

“Earl of Richmond!” said the queen dowager— 
who, though past the prime of life, was still a re- 
markably fine woman—*“ Earl of Richmond, I have 
promised thee my child when thou hast the crown; 
but it was on the condition that thou avenged the 
blood shed by this villanous crook-back !” 

“Madam,” replied Richmond, “I should have 
little either of the blood of Lancaster or Tudor in 
my veins, if I wanted even such a spur to champion 
the wrongs of a mother and a queen !” 

“Queen!” echoed the unhappy widow; “dark was 
the day when the phantom-round was placed on my 
woman’s brows! Sorrow, and care, and pain thence- 
forward accompanied my every footstep! My dear 
lord was kind—loved me in his soul; but the air of 
the court was full of intrigues, treacheries, and trait- 


ors! Oh! Richmond, when thou art king, make 
5. 


the heart counsellor to the head, not the head jailer 
to the heart, and thou and all about thee will be 
happy !—My child!” 

The young Elizabeth started from the droopirg 


position into which she had fallen on the entrance 
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of Henry, and, throwing herself on her mother’s 
bosom, wept. 

“Use her gently, Richmond!” almost pleaded the 
widow; “for she will be to thee a true and loyal 
wife!” 

“Madam, I have sworn!” cried Richmond; “as 
Queen of England her treatment shall be royal, and, 
as partner of my heart, as loving as man can make 
it!” 


“*T do believe thee, Harry Tudor!” said the queen. 
“In thy boyhood thou wast ever noble, and thy 
uncle has assured me thou art the same in thy man- 
hood. Elizabeth, my child, look up, and salute thy 
future lord !” 

The young girl, in obedience to this command, 
lifted up her pale face, and almost shudderingly re- 
The 
latter noticed the evident repugnance of the girl, 


ceived the salute of Richmond on her cheek. 


and, as he did so, his heavy brows darkened fearfully. 


“She is thine, Henry Tudor!” said the queen, 
rising, as if to terminate the interview; “thine, 
when Richard’s dead, and thou hast strided over his 
corpse to the crown!” 

« Henry kissed her hand with studied respect, and 
then, without deigning to notice his betrothed, left 
the apartment. 

As soon as he had gone, the young Elizabeth 
clung convulsively to her mother, and exclaimed— 

“T shall never love him! Save me—save me!” 

“Daughter!” said her mother, “hast thon no pity 
for thy wandering, beggared mother, thy unhappy 
country, or thy helpless self? Wouldst wed Richard 
of Gloucester, and die obscurely, as Anne of Warwick 
died, or fall into the pit, like thy poor, hapless, 
murdered brothers?” 

As the queen mado this remark, the forms of her 
two fondly loved boys rose up before her; and amid 
her tears and lamentations over what she considered 
had been their untimely end, there was breathed the 
savage hatred of an outraged parent. 

Elizabeth was a meek-hearted creature, and the 
sight of her mother’s agony was too distressing for 
her to endure; so, dashing some truant pearl-drops 
from her eyes, she said firmly, but lowly— 

“T will wed Richmond, be it for ill or good!” 

This promise soothed the agitated mother, and 
she almost caressed her child in a transport of joy. 
At this juncture the Abbot of Talley entered; and 
the daughter having withdrawn, the priest used sueh 
potent arguments that the queen consented to the 
espousal of her daughterthat very night. The abbet, 
inexpressibly gratified, left her, to make the neces- 
sary preparations. The queen after his departure 
heaved a deep sigh, and as she pillowed her head in 
her hand, the memory of other and happier days 
rose strongly within her, while those of her sove- 
reignty darkened by the contrast. 

While thus absorbed, she felt a kiss and soft pres- 
sure of her hand, and looking up, saw at her feet 
Sir John Conroy. 
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“ Elizabeth — queen — hear me!” he passionately 
exclaimed. 

“T cannot—dare not!” cried the queen, hastily 
rising and disengaging her hand. 

“Can you forget all the past?” urged the knight; 
“or slight a love that has survived your anger, con- 
tempt, and scorn?” 

“T never scorned you!” ejaculated the queen, in 
alarm; “I was ever too much of a woman to scorn 
a man’s proffer of honorable love! I refused it, Sir 
John, because I could not return it.” 

“Elizabeth !” said the knight, in a voice broken 
by emotion, “when I was young, I rejoiced in your 
presence as a bird does in that of the light of the 
morning. In my prime I drew my sword to main- 
tain you on the throne to which fortune had called 
you; and now, when I behold you as beautiful as 
ever—most beautiful! for age touches none such as 
thee, Elizabeth—I offer my lands, my faith, my ho- 
nor, my life, to do you a service! Can you, then, 
look coldly on such a suit as mine?” 

The queen had attained the age when both flat- 
tery and passion pall upon the senses; but in this 
instance there was superadded an invincible dislike 
fur the person of the knight: he was brave, had 
served her family well, but still her early prejudice 
against him rather gathered strength than weakened 
as she grew older. And now, when with his gloomy, 
sin‘ster aspect, he once more preferred his love’s 
vows, her heart sickened, and, gathering resolution 
from her abhorrence, she appealed to his generosity. 
But the knight was inexorable, and, as he became 
more vehement, terrified her with some vague threats 
to defeat all her schemes for the advancement of her 
family. Losing all presence of mind, the queen in- 
formed him that, to secure her daughter’s interests, 
she had promised to become the wife of Jasper Tudor. 

At this revelation the countenance of the knight 
became fearfully distorted, and, without uttering a 
word, he strode from the apartment, which he locked 
after him, thus making the queen a prisoner. His 
next step was to secure the persons of Richmond, 
his uncle, and that of the choleric Rhys. His next 
and most politic was to closet himself with the ab- 
bot. That astute and not over timid churchman 
paled when he perceived the imminence of their 
danger. He knew the character of Sir John inti- 
mately, and that under the circumstances he would 
not hesitate to deliver them all up to the king—of 
course to certain and immediate death. 

“Dost love this twice-widowed and most wretched 
lady so madly?” he inquired. 

The knight replied by a burst of passion and 
pathos, which, although it surprised the abbot, told 
him that such a man could not be trifled with. 

“The promise to Jasper may be got over,” said 
he, “seeing that it was made through me. And per- 
ebance I may win the queen over to your suit.” 

The knight readily accepted his mediation, and 
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the abbot first had an interview with Richmond and 
Jasper. 

“T am not adamant!” said the latter, laughingly; 
“if the knight be so desperate, he may have her, 
with all my heart! Besides, the widow of a brace 
of rough soldiers is no very delicate morsel for a 
Tudor who has played the gallant at most of the 
courts of Europe.” 

“Let him have her!” said Richmond, coolly; for 
even then, prisoner as he was, so intense was his 
hatred of the house of York, he thought of a scheme 
for the ultimate disposal of every member of the 
family—and what mattered the addition of a recre- 
ant knight? 

The priest then sought the queen, and, after a 
stormy interview of a couple of hours’ duration, left 
her with his brows bathed in perspiration, and his 
features working with a curious expression of per- 
plexity. 

At midnight the small chapel in Pembroke Castle 
was lighted up, and round the front of the altar 
were grouped the queen and her daughter, Rich- 
mond, Sir John Conroy, Jasper Tudor, and Rhys. 
The abbot took his place, and commenced the mar- 
The queen, whose tall, plump figure 
was arrayed in the garments of sorrow, looked deadly 
pale, but she uttered the responses in a firm tone, 
and strove, by her fortitude, to encourage her daugh- 
The latter, shivering as if in the throes of a 
mortal illness, did not once raise her eyes during 
the ceremony, at the conclusion of which, Richmond 
received a bride as cold as the grave. The knight 
wore an exulting, triumphant look. He had mar- 
ried, in the widow of a great king, the woman who 
had spurned him in the bloom of her youth and 
beauty, and he felt proud and joyous! Time may 
modify many impulses, but it cannot wither either 
love or hatred—they are inextinguishable. 

When the service was concluded, Jasper and Rhys 
offered their congratulations. 

“Long live Henry and Elizabeth!” cried the en- 
thusiastic Welshman. The little party made an 
effort at a cheer, but it failed; and the abbot, coming 
to the relief of the ladies, conducted them from the 
chapel to their apartments. Richmond, with his 
uncle, the knight, and Rhys, retired to consult upon 
their future; and thus the two bridegrooms spent 
their marriage night. 

In the morning, the queen and her daughter se- 
eretly left the castle, and were conducted by one of 
the sons of Rhys to a mountain fortress, as well for 
their personal safety as to abide the course of the 
events which from that day would be hastened to a 
conclusion. Richmond and his uncle departed as 
privately as they had arrived, and, favored by a 
good breeze, their little boat danced over the waters 
of Milford Haven, until it arrived opposite to a 
place called Dale, near which three small vessels lay 
moored. 
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These contained the small French force which 
Richmond had brought over to aid him in his expe- 
dition. 

On the fourth day, according to a previous arrange- 
ment, they were landed, and Richmond, drawing his 
sword, swore never to sheath it until he made him- 
self master of Britain, or found a soldier’s grave. 
As the shouts of his followers died away, a body of 
horsemen, to the number of three thousand, appeared 
in sight. They were the troops of Rhys ap Thomas, 
who approached Richmond’s little band with shouts 
of congratulation. The two leaders dismounted, and, 
thanks to the insinuation of the abbot, Rhys kept 
his word to King Richard, by lying on the ground 
on his back, while Richmond stepped over him. 

The little army was then put in motion, and the 
march for the rendezvous at Shrewsbury began. 

So well had the enterprise been planned, that 
Richmond gained the ancient city under whose walls 
the wars of the Roses commenced, before Richard 
was scarcely apprised of the general rising against 
him throughout the whole of South Wales. His ex- 
traordinary energy, however, did not fail him; for, 
hastily collecting his forces, he marched to meet the 
earl, and, as is well known, the two armies encoun- 
tered each other in Bosworth Field, where, owing to 
the treachery of Sir William Stanley, Richard was 
defeated and slain. In this memorable battle, Rhys 
ap Thomas saved Richmond’s life. At its greatest 
heat Richard made a bold effort to attack Richmond 
in the midst of his guards. Being strongly sup- 
ported, and having with his own hand slain Sir Wil- 
liam Brandon, the earl’s standard-bearer, he bore 


a 


} down upon Richmond, and in the mélée several times 
; engaged with him hand to hand. Rhys, perceiving 
} the critical state of the contest, sent to inform Stan- 
§ ley of the earl’s danger, and to implore his instant 
} aid. Stanley, who had thus far kept aloof, instantly 
advanced, and, being joined by Rhys, charged the 
king’s troops with irresistible impetuosity, and put 
them to the rout. The Welsh tradition asserts that 
Rhys ap Thomas slew King Richard in this encoun- 
ter, fighting him hand to hand. 
Whether there be any foundation for this story or 
} not, the conduct of Rhys on this memorable day was 
so distinguished that Richmond ascribed to it the 
issue of the battle, and ever after, in testimony of 
‘ his gratitude, applied to the Welsh hero the title of 
Father Rhys. 
Sir John Conroy fell during the engagement, and 


: 
? 
) 
{ 


} as Henry was acknowledged king on the field, it was 
{ resolved among his friends that his midnight mar- 
riage in Pembroke Castle should be kept a secret, 
and the ceremony performed publicly, and in a style 
of magnificence worthy of the united houses of 
} York and Lancaster. 

Of the fate of those ill-starred brides, history tells 
its own sad story. Henry hated his spouse, and 
treated her with such harshness that she died pre- 
maturely of a broken heart. 
become convinced that at least one of her two male 


Her mother, having 


children was alive, was imprisoned by Henry as a 
matter of state precaution, and lingered out a mise- 
rable existence, surviving all her affections, and 
affording to the world another example of the insta. 
bility of human fortune. 
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BY A STRAY WAIF, 


I am an old bachelor, rusty, crusty, and fus—no, 
not yet; although I suppose that I shall be—ono 
of these days. It is my fute: why, I hardly know. 
I don’t dislike the sex; in fact, I think I rather 
like womankind—when they let me alone, and 
don’t dog’sear my books. I have had visions of a 
cosy fireside, and somebody to sew on my buttons: 
buttons are not sewed on as strong as they were in 
my younger days, as my poor pricked fingers can 
testify. Ihave fancied myself playing the paternal, 
and buying lollipops and dolls; but, somehow, all 
my visions of a wife and—willinery bills—havo 
proved “ baseless fabrics.” 

According to the old saying, “ every Jack has his 
Gill ;” but alas! that measure of happiness has never 
fallen to my share. I have never even been jilted. 
It must be because nobody ever thought it worth 
while to ask me to have them. If anybody had, I 


should certainly have yielded at discretion—if my 


{ books would have let me, and there had been no 
preliminary wooing required. Wooing is all Greek 
to me. 
I imagine it as tedious 2 process as cutting the 
leaves of a book to get at the pictures. Yet I have 
none of the antipathies of old bachelorhood: no, 
not one. I like babies, bless them!—in the arms 
of somebody else—provided they don’t attempt to 
mawl me with sticky fingers, and keep their sweet 
lips at a distance. 

$ I think, however, to be candid, that it would have 
¢ been an improvement in the article, if babies had 
¢ been born with their mouths sealed until erying 
days were passed. What an awful deal of crying 
$ 

| 

; 

$ 

é 


I should not know how to begin, although 


; 
; 
; 
; 
3 
$ 
2 
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they do! No barrel-organ could stand such per- 
petual use; and then, when they “tune up their 
I should prefer 
my offspring grown up at once, without any inter- 


pipes,” how discordant the music! 


mediate stage. There is something terrible to me 
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in the idea of being roused out of a comfortable 
snooze, and turned out of bed on a cold winter night 
to get the pap-spoon, or to walk barelegged—but 
that is worse in mosquito-time—up and down the 
room, dandling a family organ in full blast; or per- 
haps to be sent for a doctor when the pavement is 
like glass, and the hailstones like bullets. I could 
not live through the infliction. I know I could not. 
A disconsolate widow would soon be left to mourn 
my untimely fate, and to hear her relatives declare 
that her “ weeds were very becoming.” 

It may seem inconsistent to say that I like ba- 
bies, and then begin to find fault with them; but 
there is no inconsistency about it. I like babies, 
but dislike Perhaps, if I were a wi- 
dower with nine small, auntless children, I might 
become used to it, as they say eels do to skinning. 

They say—I cannot specify who—but they say 
” and that pro- 


annoyance, 


“ that a burned child dreads the fire, 
bably is the reason why I am so filled with terror at 
the thought of baby-nursing. Never, although I 
should live to the age of Methuselah—I wonder 
whether Methuselah ever did any baby-nursing? 
he must have had a constitution of iron to stand it 
so long—never shall I forget my first experience in 
that line. It makes me feel as if I shall turn into 
a thrashing-machine every time a child blubbers. 
Yet years have passed since then. The little tod- 
dlers of those days can now almost look over my 
head. By the by, that reminds me that I must be 
getting old. Why, how kindly time has used me! 
I can perceive no signs of gray hairs yet, and my 
heart is without a wrinkle. How warm my blood 
is, too! It makes me laugh 
fled up to the eyes. Why, the coldest day of last 
winter could not drive me into an overcoat. 

Still, the symptoms of age have been stealing 
upon mo unawares ; for I used to look forward, and 
now I love to peep over my shoulder at the past. I 
am becoming garrulous in my reminiscences. Well, 
well, while I am in the humor for it, let me relate 
an occurrence of my life which the sight of every 


to see youngsters muf- 


“ squalling comfort” recalls. 

Years ago—I was young and unsophisticated 
then, and had but an indistinct idea of what a baby 
was; at least, I had as much faith in babies as I 
had in a kitten, or blind puppy, or any other ani- 
mated plaything—years ago, I was on a visit toa 
friend in the country, or, to “speak by the card,” 
as Hamlet says, so near the country that you could 
see the green fields from the house door. I could 
describe to you the mistress of that house, and her 
family, and the arbor of lilacs that served for my 
study, and the little bridge spanning the little rivu- 
let, with the road up a sandy hill, on the top of 
which was the village burying-ground, at which 
point I could lug in a line from Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
and then expatiate on the sublimity of a distant 
mountain, with a canal winding round its base—but 
I won't. I must stick to my subject, and that sub- 
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ject is the baby; fur there was a baby, a little, 
chubby, rosy-faced, fat-legged baby, whose limbs 
would sprawl about in all directions imaginable, al- 
though they generally mado a dead set at the eyes 
and lips, and were decidedly dangerous to standing 
collars. 

It was a very nice, quiet baby, however, and I 
took a huge fancy to it, as a very pretty plaything, 
although I would handle it as gingerly as possible, 
for fear of smashing it like a piece of filagree-work. 
I had a sort of humiliating feeling that I was as 
rough as a bear, and, when I spoke, was afraid of 
the sound of my own voice, for I was impressed with 
an idea that baby might think it was a wild beast 
growling; so I would try to chew the words soft, 
and endeavored to talk baby-talk like a nurse. I 
wonder whether babies understand English chopped 
into mince-meat better than the plain words? For 
the life of me, I cannot remember whether I did. 
I won’t be quite certain, however, whether I ever 
was a baby. I am travelling towards that part of 
my life now. 

But, rough as I thought myself, baby and I got 
on swimmingly for some time. I became as bold as 
a lion in handling it, and thought that I could ma- 
nage all the babies in creation. Why, the little 
thing would let me take it in my arms without 
struggling to get its neck broke. It would even 
crow, as if delighted at having got a new donkey to 
carry it. Sometimes I would put it down, and try 
to teach it to walk; but the feat was beyond my 
abilities. I am ashamed to acknowledge it; but, 
simple as the art of walking really is, I could never 
coax it into baby’s understanding. He or she— 
upon my life, I have forgotten whether it was a boy 
or girl—he or she seemed to imagine that the only 
Why are children dumber 
Why, my aunt 


use of legs was to kick. 
in that respect than infant cats? 
had kittens that could run about before their eyes 
were open. I saw them myself; and nobody won- 
dered at it. 

There was one excellent trait in baby, although 
it would stick to “all-fours.” It did not require 
It slept half the time, and 
It had a very small snore, 


much coaxing to sleep. 
I don’t think it snored. 
if it did. I think, however, there was some legerde- 
main used in sending it to the land of Nod; some 
sleight-of-hand which I could never understand, 
although I watched the operation again and again. 
There was a walk up and down the room; a dack- 
like, waddling walk, with sometimes a low, unut- 
tered incantation of nursery rhymes, and, “hey, 
presto !” a little sleeper was transferred from the 
mother’s arms to the cradle. I tried the waddle 
and the incantation, and only set the baby a crow- 
ing. I do believe it would have pulled my whis- 
kers, only I had none to pull. 

One morning—how I remember that morning!— 
a bright, sunshiny morning in early summer. Al) 
nature seemed joyously happy. The matronly hens 
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went cackling about with their broods, and the cat 
was stretched out, baking her brains, on the stoop. 
Even the tall, old-fashioned clock, which stood in 
one corner of the room, seemed to tick in good hu- 
mor, as if going on such a fine day was a luxury, 
and no labor at all. It was, generally speaking, a 
sombre old clock, in a long mahogany case, with a 
portion of a revolving globe visible above the dial- 
plate. On the globe was a ship in full sail, ona 
voyage of discovery—it may have been Captain 
Cook’s, or Robinson Crusoe’s, or Wilkes’s—but this 
morning it had gone out of sight, to cruise in the 
dark among the Antipodes, and a large blue-bottle 
fly stood on the glass, anxiously waiting to see it 
come up again, as if it owned part of the freight. 
The face of the clock looked dingy and black, as if 
it had sulked all its life in a corner, and felt angry 
and hurt by neglect ; but to-day it had quite bright- 
ened up, as if the fine weather had led it to say to 
itself, “If people don’t mind me, why should I 
care ?” 

There was no one at home except baby’s mother, 
and baby, and I. Baby had just gone to sleep 
through the waddle, and I was beginning to specu- 
late whether, if I were an old experienced pa, the 
art would come as a gift, when baby’s mother re- 
membered a trifling commission which she had pro- 
mised to execute for me in the village. With an 
injunction to me to touch the cradle if baby awoke, 
she departed, leaving me proud of my new employ- 
ment, and lulled by past immunity into a state of 
fatal security. History is full of similar examples. 

With one eye on my book, and the other on the 
cradle, like a faithful watch-dog, I listened to the 
retreating footfall that should have warned me, but 
did not, “to look out for squalls.” I had no idea 
of the awful responsibility which I had taken upon 
myself, or I should have shrunk from it as a cat 
does from water, or a mastiff from a churning-ma- 
chine. In fact, I rather suspect that I felt, in a 
trifling degree, ambitious that baby should open one 
eye—only one—that I might have the pleasure of 
shutting it again. Unwary mortal! How little 
do we know when we are well off! My ambition 
was but too soon to be gratified ; I had yet to learn 
by bitter experience how weary is the lot of those 
who—tend on babies. 

I wonder whether infants are conscious in their 
sleep of their mother’s absence, and know that an 
opportunity has arrived for “cutting up their di- 
does?” Where under heaven did I pick up that 
last elegant expression? It must have been from 
some indignant huckster-woman. And yet, being 
an old bachelor, I have no need of going to market. 
I am sure it is a pet phrase of the petticoats some- 
where, where they mix something else with the wa- 
ters from the “pure well of English undefiled.” But 
let that pass. The baby, over whose slumbers I had 
become the guardian genius—how the flies pitched 





into its nose!—was as sound asleep as any baby 
could be when its mother departed ; but no sooner 
had her shadow faded from the room than symp- 
toms of wakefulness began to appear. First came a 
sigh; then a chuckle, that said, as plain asa chuckle 
could say, “Now for some fun;” then one eye 
opened and shut, and then both began peeping 
about, till the head seemed inclined to bob off the 
pillow. 

I felt a little nervous at these symptoms—only a 
little. “Poh!” said I to myself, “a roll or two of 
the cradle will soon settle your business, youngster.” 
But it did not. Baby was bound to have a spree. 
It knew that “its mother was out.” That big, 
bothersome blue-bottle fly, too, tired of watching 
for the ship over the clock-face, started on a voyage 
of discovery on its own account, and the first pro- 
montory which it reached was the nose of the baby, 
a tempting spot, upon which it landed for refresh- 
ments, buzzing most villanously as it did so. Ii 
was a ticklish landing, however, and baby soon 
drove it off with a sneeze that astonished its nerves, 
and mine, too, more than the fly’s, for the fly was 
accustomed to ticklish situations, which I was not. 
Baby was thoroughly roused. Up went its round, 
chubby arm; but a rock of the cradle soon sent that 
back to its place. I did rock that cradle beautifully. 
The little head rolled to and fro as easily as if it 
had been fastened on by a toy mandarin’s neck. I 
could not help admiring myself for the way in which 
I did it, and I am sure that any reasonable baby 
would have gone to sleep again, if only for compli- 
ment’s sake; but the baby in the cradle didn’t. 
The moment the rocking ceased, up popped the lit- 
tle head, like Judy’s in the show, with a small 
peevish cry. O Lord, that cry! it was like the 
“fizzing of the fuse” of a powder magazine, sure to 
end in an explosion. 

Were you ever roused in the middle of the night 
by the maid-of-all-work coming in her slippers and 
night-cap to inform yeu that the house was on fire? 
Did you ever stand near a Dutchman who was 
weighing gunpowder with a lighted cigar in his 
mouth? Did you ever stand over the boiler of a 
Mississippi steamboat, and expect every moment to 
be landed on the tree-tops half a mile inland? If 
not, you cannot conceive my horror when I heard 
that cry. Iwas in a cold perspiration from head to 
foot. I have no doubt that hailstones as big as peas 
might have been picked off my forehead. I rocked 
for dear life, and baby bounced about like a ball of 
India-rubber. But it was all useless. I sang all 
the songs that I could think of, from the cabalistic 
“ Hushaby !” to “Cease, rude Boreas!” I tried 
tenor, and I tried bass; but baby did not know the 
difference. It seemed to think it all base. The 


louder I sang, the louder it cried. It was bawl and 
squall; and squall beat. 
the cry indignant, and the ery indignant became 


The cry peevish became 
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the squall imperative. Blue-bottle buzzed with de- 
light, and danced a hornpipe on the window, while 
the clock kept up a tantalizing “ Go it! go it!” 

In an unlucky moment, I lifted the little tempest 
out of the cradle. Never, never, never will I com- 
mit such an act of thoughtless imprudence again ! 
Before I did so, I could have truly sung with the 
poet, “ The white squall raves ;” but afterwards the 
fiercest blasts of Boreas seemed belching from that 
little throat. A hundred cats—old Toms—tied to- 
gether in a bag, and pricked with needles by two 
rival old maids, could not have created such a tur- 
moil, and the supply seemed inexhaustible. In the 
hope of quieting the tornado, I took it in my arms, 
waddled it to and fro the room; tossed it up and 
down till my shoulders ached; dandled it on my 
knees, now the right one, now the left; but nothing 
would do. Like an easterly gale, that multiplied 
squall seemed to be endless. I felt really alarmed. 
I was completely terrified. I saw visions of convul- 
sions and such-like ills that infant “ flesh is heir to.” 
If I had been in the city, I am sure that a crowd 
would have collected. I might have been taken up 
and accused of an attempt to commit infanticide— 
perhaps been published in the papers as a wretch 
guilty of cruelty to dumb animals. Dumb! Good 
Ifeaven! how I wished that the dear family organ 
had been dumb! I even envied the deaf men that 
pick up cinders. 

I looked at the clock and exclaimed, in despair, 
“When will the mother return?” and the clock an- 
swered, with mocking monotony, “Not yet! not 
yet!” Blue-bottle had ceased its buzzing, and re- 
turned to its old quarters over the dial-plate, to watch 
for the reappearance of the ship; perhaps asking, as 
impatiently as I did, the question, “ When will she 
return?” while the clock continued to repeat, un- 
eeasingly, “ Not yet! not yet !” 

I knew not what to do, and rushed a dozen times 
to the door, hoping to see the coming relief. But 
the walls of the distant church and the houses be- 
yond were thick, and I could not look through them. 
The brook was laughing in the sunshine, and mur- 
muring joyously as it glided over the stones, and I 
felt a strong temptation to pop the piping part of 
baby into it. I am sure the clock cried, mockingly, 
“Do it! do it!” But the thought of a coroner’s 
jury restrained me: a country jury of Dutch boors, 
with short pipes in their mouths, and skulls two 
layers of brick thick. 

There was a rooster upon the fence flapping his 
wings, and crowing like a Trojan—I do believe it 
was over my perplexity; the pigs were grunting 
in their sty, pulling each other’s ears for amuse- 
ment; and a cow was giving nourishment to her 
calf in a distant field. Suddenly, a bright idea 
struck me. I seized an old tobacco-pipe that had 
been stowed away upon the mantle-piece, and, im- 
mersing the bulb in a tumbler of water, thrust the 
siem into baby’s mouth. Baby was no genius. I 
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became satisfied of that in a minute. It is an attri- 
bute of genius to accomplish its desires with imper- 
fect instruments. There was no stoppage in the 
pipe. I tried it myself. 

I was at my wits’ ends, and laid the baby on the 
floor, cramming my fingers into my ears. It was of 
no use. I could not shut out the sound. It was 
like a thousand “ ear-piercing pipes” drilling me 
through and through. I was riddled with screams 
that touched like galvanic wires on every nerve. 
The clatter of a three-story cotton-mill, with a hun- 
dred girls talking of new bonnets through the din, 
was nothing to it. All the locomotives in the Union, 
tortured into a state of agony, would alone compare 
with it. But mill and locomotive might be stopped, 
and baby could not be quieted, even for a moment. 
Anything but a baby’s lungs would have been worn 
out by such an abuse of power. But their strength 
only increased, seeming to acquire new pipes at 
every blast. What would I not have given for the 
sight of a petticoat bearing down to my relief? 
Never did Robinson Crusoe on his desert island 
gaze more longingly over the ocean in search of a 
sail, than I did down the road for a bonnet and 
curls. I could have smiled lovingly on the fattest 
dowager that ever sweltered in the West Indies, or 
the thinnest scrub that pays her devotions to the 
door-steps. But the feminine, like other useful com- 
modities, had all vanished when most wanted. 
Even the cat, accustomed to nursing as she was— 
even the cat, sensible creature, had disappeared. 
Like the distressed hero of a novel, I was left to my 
own resources, and had no resources left. There 
was baby flopping about on the floor like a porpoise 
on a ship’s deck, as if lying on its beam ends was a 
natural position. I righted it a dozen times, but 
over it went again, as if all its ballast had shifted to 
the head. I brought the shovel and tongs and the 
bellows from the fireplace, but baby wouldn’t look 
at them, not a bit of it; although I took the trouble 
to blow the bellows in the blue-bottle’s face, and 
sent the threads on the carpet flying about the room. 
Even the clothes-brush and nutmeg-grater proved 
no attraction, and I broke a suspender-button hop- 
ping about like a frog on all-fours. If I had stood 
on my head, and shook the pennies out of my 
pockets, it would have had no effect. Even a lump 
of sugar would not bribe it to be quiet. It made 
wry faces at the mirror, and pitched savagely into 
the pillow, turned indignantly from the teakettle, 
and squared off at the rolling-pin. If-I had given 
it the carving-knife, I do verily believe that it 
would have cut off its own head, and made two 
squalls instead of one; but I forbore. Give me 
credit for my magnanimity! I forbore. 

For nearly a mortal hour—an age—was I thus 
kept in a state of frenzy. My hairs stood up “like 
quills upon the fretful poreupine.” They have al- 
ways stubbornly refused to lie down smoothly since. 
If my trials had lasted much longer, I should cer- 
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tainly have had a “ gray head upon young shoul- 
ders.” Perhaps I should have sunk into the grave 
with a nervous fever, and had “ Died of baby-nurs- 
ing” for an epitaph upon my tombstone. Fortu- 
nately for the public in general, and me in particu- 
lar, I was spared such a catastrophe by the return 
of the mother, who burst panting into the room at 
the critical moment when my Job-like patience had 
miserably perished—by degrees, as the water leaks 
from a broken-hooped bucket. With what a feeling 
of relief did I look up at the old clock as it an- 
nounced to me, in its most cheerful tones, “ She ’s 
come! she’s come !” 


; 
) 
? 
; 
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Would you believe it ?—but I’m sure you can’t, 
the fact seems too great an enormity—that little 
piece of perversity was as quiet as a lamb in a mi- 
Why, the mother was so deceived that she 
I heard 


nute ! 
actually called it her “ precious lamb !” 
I wonder she didn’t feel 
Lamb, indeed! I should 
have liked to see it lambed another way. If that 
was being a lamb, what would it be when it became 


her, and was astounded. 
sheepish: I know I did. 


mutton? Why, it was fast asleep again in no time, 
and laughing in its dreams over the fun it had en- 
Didn’t I vow never to be caught alone with 
If ever I am, may I be 
in the same manner again. 


joyed. 


served 





a baby again ? 
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OPERATING WITH WATER. 


Water is a material of so captivating and interest- 
ing a description in the different characters in which 
it occurs in nature, that no view can be reckoned 
complete in which it does not compose a feature. 
Indeed, as Whately observes, “it is always regretted 
when wanted; and no large place can be supposed 
in which it may not be agreeable. It accommodates 
itself to every situation, is the most interesting ob- 
ject in a landscape, and the happiest circumstance 
in a retired recess; it captivates the eye at a dis- 
tance, invites approach, and is delightful when near; 
it refreshes an open exposure ; it animates a shade, 
cheers the dreariness of a waste, and enriches the 
most crowded view; in form, in style, and in extent, 
it may be made equal to the greatest compositions, 
or adapted to the least; it may spread in a calm 
expanse, to soothe the tranquillity of a peaceful scene ; 
or, hurrying along a devious course, add splendor 
to a gay, and extravagance to a romantic situation. 
So various are the characters which water can as- 
sume, that there is scarcely an idea in which it may 
not concur, or an impression which it cannot enforce; 
a deep stagnated pool, dank and dark with shades 
which it dimly reflects, befits the seat of melancholy ; 
even a river, if it be sunk between two dismal banks, 
and dull both in motion and color, is like a hollow 
eye which deadens the countenance; and over a 
sluggard, silent stream, creeping heavily along al- 
together, hangs a gloom which no art can dissipate, 
nor even the sunshine disperse. A gently murmur- 
ing rill, clear and shallow, just gurgling, just dim- 
pling, imposes silence, suits with solitude, and leads 
to meditation; a brisker current, which wantons in 
little eddies over a bright sandy bottom, or babbles 
among pebbles, spreads cheerfulness all around; a 
greater rapidity, and more agitation to a certain 
but in excess, instead of 


degree, are animating; 
wakening, they alarm the senses; the roar and rage 
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of a torrent, its force, its violence, its impetuosity, 
tend to inspire terror; that terror which, whether 
as cause or effect, is so nearly allied to sublimity.” 
(Obs. on Modern Gardening, p. 36.) 

The marginal banks of water in nature are tame 
or bold, gravelly or sedgy, stony or rocky, according 
to the character of the surrounding ground. Art, 
therefore, must imitate each in its proper place, not 
always by a studious picturesque arrangement of 
the marginal accompaniments in each case, but by 
excavating the ground-work, planting the trees and 
shrubs, and leaving the rest to the motion of the 
After the effects of one winter, 
stones or gravel may be deposited in spots suitable 


waves of the water. 


for stony or gravelly shores; but to enter into this, 
and many other circumstances in the imitation of 
lakes, would exceed our present limits. We add two 
cautions: the first is, in all cases of the beautiful 
picturesque, so to arrange, by puddling and under- 
draining, that a marshy appearance may not sur- 
round the lake; and that rushes, and such aquatic 
plants, may not extend farther than a few feet or 
yards from the margin of the water. The other 
respects islands, which are the greatest ornaments 
to lakes when properly disposed; but an island 
which is placed in the centre, or in any situation 
where it does not connect with other islands, or with 
the shore, so as to form part of a prominence or 
recess, is injurious to the effect of the whole. 

Rivers and rills are rather to be improved than 
created ; for we cannot sympathize with that taste 
which directs the mimicry of so noble a character 
as a river, or is satisfied with a nearly stagnated rill. 
We allude to those wavy serpentine canals, which 
are never mistaken for natural scenes, and, in almost 
every case, might be advantageously exchanged for 
a lake. A rill, however, may have its course ren- 
dered more varied, may be expanded at proper 
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Fig. 1. 





places into regular shapes, and all the alterations 
accounted for and harmonized by planting. (Fig. 1.) 

Progress and impetvosity are the two leading ideas 
which belong to running waters. The first expres- 
sion may be heightened by counteracting any tend- 
ency to expansion; by removing some of the cir- 
cuitous and oblong projections of earth or stone in 
the banks; and sometimes by deepening the bed, 
or by substituting a more direct line for a circuitous 
course. The idea of impetuosity is indicated by its 
effects, in reverberating against high banks, or com- 
mon banks, on which trees are situated, and may be 
increased by augmenting the cause or the effect, 
either by digging and undermining the trees, cutting 
down the high banks on which the water acts, or 
placing very slight piers as jetties on the opposite 


shore. Picturesque additions to the marginal ac- 
companiments both of rivers and rills will readily 
suggest themselves. Cascades and waterfalls may 
sometimes be created; and the occasional expansion 
of natural brooks into pools affords a fine hint for 
imitation, when this form of water comes within a 
scene of improvement. One of the greatest im- 
provements that can be made in many places laid 
out in Brown’s time, and subsequently, consists in 
widening in some places, and varying the margin 
in others, of those tame serpentine canals, then so 
much in fashion. By this means, and by adding 
islands and trees, they may often, without deranging 
the place as to other details, be rendered highly 
beautiful at a moderate expense. (Fig. 2. 

A waterfall or cascade is an obyious improvement 


Fig. 2. 


where a running stream passes through a demesne, 
and is to be formed by first constructing a bank of 
masonry, presenting an inclined plane to the current, 
and rendering it impervious to water by puddling or 
the use of proper cements, and next varying the 
ridge of the bank, and the bed of the river below it, 
with fragments of rock, so chosen and placed as not 
to present a character foreign to what nature may 
be supposed to have produced there. The adjoining 
ground frequently requires to be raised at such 
scenes, but may be harmonized by a plautation. 

















Where running water is conducted in forms belong- 
ing to the geometric style of gardening, waterfalls and 
cascades are constructed in the form of crescents, 
flights of steps, or wavy slopes; all which have ex- 
cellent effects when appropriately introduced. 

A natural stream may sometimes be improved by 
altering its direction, and bringing it through a more 
interesting part of the grounds ; and we have known 
an admirable effect produced by bringing a distant 
stream close to the house, even so much as to wash 
the base of its terrace-wall. 
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HOW NEAL McGOWK TOLD THE AGE OF A LOBSTER; AND HOW PETER MULROONEY GAVE THE 
BLACK FILLY A MASH. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, 


Some time ago, I was pleasantly surprised by re- 
ceiving a visit from Harry Stanley, an old and 
valued friend of mine, who owns a noble plantation 
some ten miles distant from my residence. He had 
ridden across, as country-folks often do, not so much 
because of any particular business he had with me, 
as to have a chat about old times, and the crops, 
and politics, and those lesser matters of common in- 
terest to both. As I had not seen Harry for several 
months, owing to the illness of Mrs. Stanley, his 
visit was even more than usually agreeable to me, 
inasmuch as it proved that my old college chum 
was still the same frank, easy, warm-hearted fellow 
as ever. My first question naturally touched upon 
the health of Mrs. Stanley, which I was gratified to 
learn had greatly improved of late. Afterwards, we 
fell into a social confab; and, when the newer topics 
of the day were exhausted, Harry strolled with me 
around the farm, noting with a practised eye the 
growing grain, and speculating upon the probabili- 
ties of a bountiful harvest. Having extended our 
walk across the fields, we took to the hills beyond, 
and, at length, seated ourselves beneath a fine old 
chestnut-tree, from whence there was a noble pros- 
pect of the surrounding country. 

Taking a cigar from a case he was accustomed to 
carry in his pocket, my friend proceeded leisurely to 
light it; and, when this feat was accomplished, and 
a few whiffs had been taken in silence, all at once, 
and to my great surprise, he suddenly broke out 
with— 

“T say, Urban, do you know anything of one 
Peter Mulrooney ?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” said I. 

“Oh, nothing; only he claims you as a warm 
friend of his, and referred me to your respectablo 
self for his character. I didn’t want to bother you, 
however, at the time; but, happening just then to 
need a hand, I hired him at once, and I do assure 
you his character soon made itself apparent without 
any further trouble. After he had been with me 
for a week or so, doing nothing properly, I thought 
it just possible you might have discharged him for 
some misdemeanor or other, and concluded to cate- 
chize my gentleman a little. 

“ «So you know Mr. Urban, Mulrooney ?’ said I. 

“ «Deed, sir,’ said he, ‘’tis proud I am to say that 


same; for sure there isn’t a dacenter jintleman, bar- 


rin’ it’s yerself, in all Ameriky. 
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“‘T am happy to hear him so well spoken of; 
but, if you were so much attached to him, why did 
you quit his service ?’ 

“<«Sorra one o’ me knows,’ he replied, a little 
evasively, as I thought. ‘Ayeh! but ’twasn’t his 
fault, anyhow.’ 

“*T dare say not. But what did you do after 
you left Mr. Urban ? 

“Och, bad luck to me, sir, twas the foolishest 
thing in the world. I married a widdy, sir.’ 

“¢ And became a householder, eh ?’ 

““Augh! he exclaimed, with an expression of 
intense disgust, ‘ the house wouldn’t hould me long ; 
*twas too hot for that, I does be thinkin’.’ 

“*Humph! You found the widow too fond of 
having her own way, I suppose ?’ 

“*Thrue for you, sir; an’ a mighty crooked way 
it was, that same, an’ that ’s no lie.’ 

“She managed to keep you straight, I dare say.’ 

“ ‘Straight! Och, by the powers, Misther Stan- 
ley, ye may say that! 
ramrod, ’tisn’t straighter I ’d ha’ been.’ 

“<¢And the result was that, not approving of the 


If I ’d swallowed a soger’s 


widow’s discipline, you ran away and left her ?’ 

«“ «Sure, sir, twas aisier done nor that. Her first 
husband, betther luck to him, I say, saved me the 
throuble o’ that.’ 

“ ‘Her first husband! 
husband living ?” 

“Oh yis; one Michael 


What, has she another 


Conolly, a sayfarin’ 
but he came back one 


Oh, 


man, that was reported dead ; 
day, an’ [ resthored him his wife and childher. 
but ’twas a proud man I was to be free again !’ 

“With these explanations, our conversation for 
the time terminated; but, some days afterwards, a 
colt, of no great value, looking rather sluggish and 
heavy, I thought I would test Master Peter's useful- 
ness about the stables, so I sent for him to come to 
the house. 

“*¢Peter,’ said I, ‘do you think I could trust you 
to give the black filly a warm mash this evening ?’ 

“ As he stared at me for a minute or two without 
replying, I repeated the question. 

“<Ts it a mash, sir?’ said he. ‘ Sure, I'd like to 
be plasin’ yer honor, any way, an’ that’s no lie.’ 

“ As he spoke, however, I fancied I saw a strange 
sort of puzzled expression flit across his face ; but, 
taking it for granted he knew what I meant, I paid 
The conver 
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at the time no farther attention to it. 
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sation which followed immediately after, by one of 
those singular coincidences which so frequently 
happen in life, turning upon the subject of horses, 
tended still more to impress me with that belief. 
Now don’t laugh, Urban ; for, though I perceive by 
your quizzical look that you are pretty well ac- 
quainted with your Irish friend, even you cannot 
possibly have any conception of the manner in 
which the affair terminated.” 

“In some egregious blunder, Stanley, I ll be 


But pray proceed with your narrative.” 


bound. 

“ Peter stood for some time crushing his hat un- 
easily between his hands, and occasionally shifting 
the weight of his gaunt person from one foot to an- 
other, until I began at length to entertain a faint 
suspicion that perhaps he had not exactly under- 
stood me, after all; so I said to him— 

“*A warm bran mash for the black filly. You 
will not forget it I hope, Mulrooney ?” 

“Och, ’tis an illigant mimory I have,’ said he; 
‘an’ niver a word dhrops from yer honor’s lips but 
I ’ll be bound to hould it as fast as the lobsther did 
Neal McGowk.’ 

“* How was that, Peter?’ said I. 

“* Bedad, sir, but ‘tis a quare sthory,’ said he, 
bursting out into one of his rich laughs. ‘ You see, 
sir, there wasn’t a handier boy in the matther of 
horse-flesh in all County Galway than Neal MeGowk. 
Ayeh! but ’twas he that had the keen eye for a bit 
of the raal blood! An’ so the rich genthry all the 
counthry round pathronized him, an’ called him 
Misther McGowk, an’ trated to a bit an’ a sup; an’ 
may-be they sometimes crossed his hands wid silver 
an’ goold besides. "Deed, sir, ’twas mighty affec- 
tionate they wor wid him. “Twas always “ The top 
o’ the mornin’ to ye, Misther Neal,” or “’Tis glad I 
am to see ye, Misther McGowk!” for they inter- 
tained a respect for his scientifical acquirements in 
the 
Wheniver they wanted 


matther of horses that was beautiful to see. 
to buy a splendid hunther, 
or a span of fine horses for my lady, or a pony about 
the size of a month ould calf for the childher, who 
but Neal McGowk must ride wid them to the fairs, 
an’ the markets, an’ discoorse upon the qualities of 


the bastes? By a mystarious gift, he could tell 





their ages, too’ 

“*That is not at all difficult,’ said I, a little con- 
temptuously. ‘ Any fool can tell that by looking at 
their teeth.’ 

“Tis of Irish horses I am spakin’, yer honor,’ 
responded Peter, with an air of the utmost sim- 
plicity. 

“*T know of no between Irish and 


American horses in that respect,’ said I, laughing. 


difference 


“*Oh, but did I iver hear the likes o’ that!’ ex- 
claimed Peter. ‘Sure it doesn’t become a poor boy 
to impache yer honor’s larnin’; but’—here he cast a 
queer, sidelong glance at me from under his half- 


closed eyelids— there isn’t an ould maid, wid all her 


silks, an’ her satins, an’ her goold, an’ her bright, 
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sparklin’ jewels, that does be more fractious about 
havin’ her age tould than an Irish horse.’ 

“Tt was almost impossible to resist this; but 1 
managed to restrain my disposition to burst out into 
a hearty roar, and merely said— 

“*Poh! poh! Have done with your nonsense, 
Mulrooney, and go on with your story.’ 

“*Sure enough, ’twas by the teeth, sir, that he 
tould the age of a horse ; for why would I be tellin’ 
yer honor a lie about it? But’twas only the coaxin’ 
way he had that put the comether on the jealous 
baste, and persuaded it to open its mouth.’ 

“Ah, I know; you Irish are famous for blar- 
ney.’ 

“<’Deed, sir, that ’s thrue, any way,’ said Peter. 
‘Well, Neal was but a poor crayther, afther all ; for, 
by rason of the genthry colloguing wid him, he be. 
gan to turn the could shouldher to his ould frinds. 
an’ to brag, an’ to boast, as if he bate the world for 
Arrah, where was the use of a dacent man 
demaneing hisself in that way? Well, one day he 
took it into his head to thravel to Dublin for divar- 
shin; an’ a mighty purty divarshin he made of it, 
Och, but it’s a beauty of a city, that 


wisdom. 


sure enough. 
same Dublin, wid its four coorts, an’ its strates o 
fine houses, an’ its college green, an’ its bridge over 
the Liffey! By an’ by, Neal sthrolls to the market. 
Bedad, but ’twas his evil janius tuk him there, I 
does be thinkin’! Afther admirin’ the hapes of 
pitatees, and the lashins of bafe, an’ mutton, an’ 
other vegitables of a similar characther, he comes to 
a fisherman’s stall, where he sees iver so many black 
things pokin’ out their thin legs an’ dhrawin’ them 
back agin, in a lazy sort of a way. 
‘What ’s thim ?” sez Neal to the fisherman. 


‘“ Lobsthers,” sez the man. 


‘ “Tis jokin’ ye are,” sez Neal. “ Lobsthers are 


> sez he; “for 


red craythers, as red as sojers’ coats,” 
Misthress Hoolagan, the housekeeper at Squire 
Doolin’s, tould me so.” 

‘“Misthress Hoolagan is a dacent woman, an’ 
tells the thruth,” sez the fisherman. “’Tis the 
bilin’ does it. The hot wather turns ’em.” 

‘“Ayeh! but that bates bannagher !” sez Neal. 

*«T ll be plazed to sell ye one,” sez the man. 
“?Tis the illigantest atin’! ’Tis what they feed the 
great lords and ladies upon.” 

“‘So Neal thought what a mighty fine thing it 
would be to take a lobsther home wid him, an’ dine 
for wanst in his life for all the world like a jintle- 
man, 

‘“Ts this baste fat?” sez Neal, pointin’ wid his 
finger to the biggest fellow on the boord. 

‘“Begorra, ye might thry him down an’ make 
sparm candles out of him,” sez the fisherman. 

‘“But it sthrikes me the baste isn’t young, 
Neal, dubously. 


” sez 
‘ “Tis aisy to see for yerself,” sez the fisherman, 
slyly. 
*“ Tow will I do that ?” sez Neal. 
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‘“Hasn’t he got two mouths wid teeth in ’em ?” 
sez the fisherman. 

*“ Bedad, but that’s thrue,” sez Neal. 

“¢ An’, wid that, he lays hould of it as bould as 
brass, whin wow! clip goes the claws into his hand. 

‘“Och, murther!” cries Neal, shakin’ his hand 
wid the black lobsther clingin’ to it, an’ he skippin’ 
about like a monkey on a barrel-organ. “ Murther! 
I ll be killed intirely!” says he. “ Take the baste 
off, will ye! ’Tis a dead man I am this blissed day! 
Och! wirra! wirra! what ‘Il become of Biddy an’ 
the childher? Murther! murther! the varmint is 
sucking all the blood from my body. ’Tis that 
makes the lobsthers so red. Sure I ought to have 
Oh, blissed Saint Pathrick, what ’ll 
’Tis a poor 


known it afore. 
Ido! 
divil I am, wid a wife an’ six childher down in Gal- 
way. Take the baste off, I say! Will any good 
jintleman cut his head off, or run a knife down his 
throat ?” 


“But the crowd they wor screechin’ wid laugh- 


Good people, have pity on me! 


ter, an’ houldin’ their sides, an’ niver a soul of ’em 
stirred, till a big butcher bruk through ’em wid 
his cleaver. 

*“ Hould yer hand down upon the boord,” sez he 
to Neal. And, wid that, he chopt off the claws, an’ 
set MceGowk free. 

‘“ Now I ’li pay ye for the lobsther, if ye plaze,” 
sez Neal, in a passion, to the fisherman. 

*“Oh,” sez the man, “if ’tis a batin’ ye’re afther, 
ye ’re welcome to it.” An’, wid that, he sazes a 
couple of lobsthers by the small of the back, and 
flourishes thim at arms’ length. “ Arrah, come on!” 
sez he. 

“ «But, as soon as Neal heard the lobsthers shakin’ 
an’ rattlin’ near his face, he dhrops his fists an’ runs 
out of Dublin, wid the people shoutin’ at his heels. 
Faix ! when he came back to Galway, there wasn’t 
many o’ the boys that wor bould enough to ask Neal 
McGowk to tell’em the age of a lobsther by lookin’ 
at his teeth. An’ that ’s the story, sir.’ 

“ «Very admirably embellished, I dare say. And 
now, Mulrooney, I can dispense with you for the 
present ; so bear in mind what I told you.’ 

“*¢ About the mash, sir?’ 

“<Certainly, about the mash.’ 

“Still, Peter unaccountably lingered ; and I was 
about to ask why he waited, when he said, softly— 

“*T beg yer pardin, sir; but ’tis bothered in- 
tirely I am. Will I give her an ould counthry 
mash, or an Ameriky mash ?’ 

“ ¢T don’t know of any distinction between them,’ 
I answered, rather puzzled in my mind at what he 
I found afterwards he was ignorant 
‘I don’t know,’ said I, ‘ of 


any distinction between them.’ 


was aiming at. 
of what a mash was. 


“* Arrah, ’tis rasonable enough that ye shouldn't,’ 
responded Peter. 
“*Look here, Mulrooney, 


, 


said I, impatiently, ‘I 


want you to put about two double handsful of bran 
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into a bucket of warm water, and, after stirring the 
That is 
Now do 


mixture well, to give it to the black filly. 
what we call a bran mash in this country. 
you perfectly understand me ?” 

“ *Good luck to yer honor,’ replied Peter, looking 
very much relieved; for the rascal had got the in- 
formation he was fishing for. ‘Good luck to yer 
honor, what ’ud I be good for if I didn’t ? 
the ould counthry mash, afther all.’ 

“*T thought as much,’ said I; ‘so now away with 


Sure, ‘tis 


you, and be sure you make no mistake.’ 

« ©*Tisn’t likely I ll do that, sir,’ said he, looking 
very confidently. ‘ But about the warm wather, sir?’ 
“¢There ’s plenty to be had in the kitchen.’ 
An’ the naygur? Will I say till her ’tis yer 
honor’s ordhers ?” 

“ ¢Certainly ; she ‘ll make no difficulty.’ 

“Oh, begorra, ’tisn’t a traneen I care for that. 
But will I give her the full of the bucket, sir?’ 

“ «*Twill do her no harm,’ said I, carelessly. And, 
with that, Peter made his best bow and departed 
from the presence. 

“Tt might have been some ten minutes after this 
that Mrs. Stanley entered the room where I was 
sitting, and, as she was still somewhat of an invalid, 
I laid down the book I had in my hand, and leading 
her to the sofa, arranged the pillows to her liking. 

“¢T wish you would go into the kitchen, George,’ 
she said, as I was disposing a light shawl about her 
‘I am afraid there is something wrong be- 
Both 
their voices appeared to be a good deal raised as I 
crossed the hall; and I heard the man say some- 


person. 
tween that Irishman of yours and Phillis. 


thing about some orders you had given him.’ 

“Oh, ’tis nothing, my dear,’ I said, half laugh- 
ingly. ‘I understand it all. Mulrooney requires 
some warm water, which Phillis, who bears him no 
love, has, I suspect, declined to give him.’ 

“ My explanation scarcely satisfied Mrs. Stanley, 
who think that the 
greater than would be likely to arise from such a 
trifle. However, she said nothing more, and I was 
searching for a passage in my book which I thought 


seemed to disturbance was 


would please her, when, all at once, we were startled 
by a distant crash of crockery ware—plates and 
To add 
to our annoyance, this crash was speedily followed 
Mrs. Stanley started 


dishes, in fact, as I afterwards discovered. 


by a half-suppressed shriek. 
up in alarm. 
““Do go and see what is the matter, George,’ 
‘I told you I was sure it was something 
That Irishman will be the death of Phillis 


said she. 
serious. 
some of these days. They are always quarrelling.’ 
“Scarcely pausing to listen to the closing portion 
of my wife’s speech, I hur ied from the room, and 
soon heard, as I passed th ough the hall, an in- 
creasing clamor in the kitchen beyond. First of all 
came the shrill voice of Phillis. 
' 


“*Ta’ done, I say! 


wid the stuff, nairaway 


I won’t hab nuffin’ to do 
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“You ugly an’ conthrairy ould naygur, don’t I 
tell ye ‘tis the masther’s ordhers ?’ I heard Peter re- 
spond. 

“<’Tain’t no sech a thing. 
white Irisher! I tell ’ee I won't. 
ob a colored ’ooman a takin’ a bran mash afore, I'd 
like to know ?” 

“ The whole truth of what I had been suspecting 
for some time flashed upon me at once, and the fun 
of the thing struck me so irresistibly that I hesitat- 


Go way, you poor 
Who ebba hearn 


ed for a while to break in upon it. 

“* Arrah, be aisy, can’t ye, an’ take the dose like 
a dacent naygur?”’ 

“*Go ’way, I tell ’ee!’ screamed Phillis. ‘I'll 
call missus, dat I will.’ 

** “Och, by this an’ by that,’ said Peter, resolutely, 
‘if ’tis about to frighten the beautiful misthress ye 
are, an’ she sick too at this same time, I ’ll soon put 
a stop to that.’ 

“ Immediately afterwards, I heard the sound of 
his heavy step across the kitchen floor, and then 
came a short scuffle and a stifled scream. Conclud- 
ing that it was now time for me to interfere, I 
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(Tue following graphic description is from a new 
heliday brochure by Mr. Horace Mayhew, entitled, 
“ Letters left at the Pastrycook’s.”) 

She is the first 


She hasn’t even 


She hasn’t a moment to herself. 
to rise, and the last to go to bed. 
the privacy of a bedroom to herself, for she is 
obliged to sleep in the same room as the girls, to 
look after them. The only privacy she knows is 
when she creeps into bed and draws the curtains 
round her. Our play-hours are no play-hours to her; 
rather on the contrary, for then her torments really 
begin, and only end when the bell rings again for 
class. She is the target at which every little chit 
fires her fun, and thinks she has a perfect right to 
do so. She is the only game at which the girls 
never tire of playing, and to see how they enjoy it 
you would imagine there was no amusement like it. 
It is true, Nelly, I have not seen much misery yet, 
and hope I never shall; but I can hardly imagine 
anything in this world more miserable than a school 
governess on a half holiday. 

Why, look at poor Blight. 
upon her to feel for the sufferings of the whole class. 


I have only to look 


Her nature seems to be sun-dried. She never smiles, 
and there is such an air of resignation about her, 
such a tone of despair that runs through all her 
words and smallest movements, that it is perfectly 
clear Hope never whispers into her ear any of those 


soft motherly words which soothe the agony of one’s 


heart and lull it quietly off to sleep. 
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moved quickly on, and, just as the scuflling gave 
way to smothered sobs and broken ejaculations, I 
flung open the door and looked in. The first thing 
that caught my eye was Phillis seated in a chair, 
sputtering and gasping, while Mulrooney, holding 
her head under his left arm, was employing his right 
hand in conveying atin cup of bran mash from the 
bucket at his side to her upturned mouth. 

“ «What, in the name of all that is good, are you 
doing now, Mulrooney ? said I. 

“*Sure, sir,’ said he, ‘what ’ud I do but give 
black Phillis the warm mash, accordin’ to yer ho- 
nor’s ordhers? Augh, the haythen! Bad ’cess to 
her! ’tis throuble enough I ’ve had to make her 
rasonable an’ obadient, an’ that’s no lie. The stu- 
pid ould thafe of a naygur!’ 

“ My dear Urban, you may imagine the finale to 
so rich a scene; even Mrs. Stanley caught the in- 
fection, and laughed heartily. As for Peter, the 
last I heard of him was his muttering, as he walked 
away— 

“*Ayeh! why didn’t he tell me? If they call 
naygurs fillys, and horses fillys, how the divil should 


I know the differ’ ?’” 


SCHOOL. 

It must be confessed that poor Blight’s appearance 
affords plenty of temptation for this cruel ridicule. 
She is certainly very ugly, and no one ever loses an 
opportunity of telling her so. The worst is, the ex- 
ample set by the schoolmistress is followed with the 
greatest zest by the school-girls, who indulge in all 
kinds of practical jokes at her expense. She is un- 
fortunately very short-sighted, and consequently 
they are always hiding her spectacles, or else rub- 
bing the glasses over with butter or ink. No one 
considers there is any harm in this, for the girls 
have grown to look upon Blight as “fair game ;” 
and if any one can put her in a passion, it is con- 
sidered “rare fun,” and thought just as harmless as 
throwing bread-pills at one another when the mis- 
tress’s back is turned. When there is no other 
amusement going on, the cry is always raised, 
“ Let’s go and tease Blight,” and you see the whole 
school rushing forward as eagerly as if a gypsy sud- 
denly appeared at the playground gate to tell us 
Sut if any one is in trouble, Blight is 
the first to screen her. If any girl is ill, Blight will 
sit up with her all night, and will pet and nurse the 


our fortunes. 


little sufferer until she almost fancies herself at 
home; and when the little invalid has grown we!l 
again, and has recovered the use of her tongue and 
fingers, Blight never says a word about the ungrate- 
ful return, but bears it all like a martyr, which, in 
truth, she really is. Ugly as she is, I really think 


there are times when I could throw my arms round 






































To 


her neck, and kiss her for her goodness. I cannot 
tell you all the nicknames which they have for 
her face and person, nor would it altogether be 
agreeable for you, Nelly, I think, to hear them. 
Suffice it to say, the poor thing is very old—thiriy- 
nine if she is a day; and she has the funniest little 
head of hair, every hair appearing to be pulled as 
tight, and to be almost as wide apart as the strings 
ofaharp. The top of her head is mounted with a 
round knot of hair no bigger than the worsted ball 
you see on a Scotch cap. It’s a wonder to me she 
doesn’t wear a wig or a cap of some sort, though 
perhaps it would be too dangerous, as every one 
would undoubtedly be trying to pull it off. The girls 
declare no one can recollect her having a new gown. 
Every quarter a very thin, snuff-brown silk, on a 
stiff lining 


very g, is brought out as Sunday best; but 
it is only the old one turned and altered a bit, for 
that little wicked thing, Jessie Joy, put a drop of 
ink on one of the breadths on purpose to find it out; 
and there it is still, journeying about backwards and 
forwards, first in front and then behind; now on 
the top, just under her chin, and next down at the 
bottom, sweeping the floor, precisely as the faded 
silk is twisted or turned to hide the creases and 
of old 


period they have been at school by this venerable 


the ravages age. The girls calculate the 
gown; and it ’s no unusual thing to hear them, 
when disputing about any particular date, settling 
it at once by referring to the age of Miss Blight’s 
brown silk, saying, “I recollect very well it was in 
the ninth quarter of Blight’s Sunday gown;” and a 
reference to a date of this kind is considered as in- 
disputable as to a Family Bible, or an old almanac. 

But these are small matters, Nelly, which I am 
half ashamed to tell you, for under this poor gar- 
ment there is a heart of so much goodness as to 
make us wonder at the strange hiding-places in 
which virtue sometimes delights in lurking, as if 
from modesty it had taken every precaution not to 
What do you think, Nelly? 
Meggy that poor Blight supports an old 


be found out. IT am 
told by 
bedridden mother! She has no positive proofs of 
this, but she is morally sure of it. This, then, ac- 
counts for the reason why the poor governess is 
always working so hard—never resting from crochet- 
ing purses, and knitting antimacassars sufficient to 
If you ask her for 


whom she makes this extraordinary quantity (you 


cover all the sofas in the world. 


ean’t think, Nell, how quickly and beautifully she 
works), she simply replies, her pale face becoming 
paler, “ For a dear friend ;” and that is all we can 
This 
must be the truth, for at all hours, both early and 
late, has she got a needle in her hand. There is a 
story that she wakes up sometimes in the middle of 


get out of her to reward our vulgar curiosity. 


the night, and works whilst the girls around her are 


sleeping. But no one knows the cause of her ex- 


cessive industry, and I really think she would only 
20% 
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be miserable if it were known, and her fingers would 
not ply their work of love half so nimbly if she 
suspected that the girls, as they watched her with 
such fixed curiosity, were acquainted with the sacred 
object for which she was toiling. It is a puzzle, 
when or where she sells all the things she finishes, 
and no one exactly likes to find out, though one or 
two attempts have been made, but always ending, 
I am happy to say, in the most complete failure. 
It makes me sad to watch her anxiety when there 
is a postman’s knock at the door. She starts up in 
her chair, and pauses for a while in her work (the 
only pause it ever knows), until she gives out the 
letters; and then you would pity her with all your 
heart to see how disappointed she is—what a va- 
cancy of hope falls like a dark shadow upon her 
face—when she learns that there is not one for her! 
Though when there is-a letter it is scarcely any 
better. She sighs heavily, looks sometimes at a 
little locket she carries in her breast, and hurries on 
with her work quicker than ever, as if the purse she 
was finishing was to contain her own money instead 
of somebody else’s, and she had so much that she 
wanted the use of it immediately. 

If you have any fancy-work you want doing (any 
braces or cigar-cases you wish to give away as pre- 
sents), will you send it to me, Nelly, and I will ask 
Blight, if I can do so without offending her, to do it 


for me? 


SS 


TO SABINA. 


THE KISS THAT SEALED OUR VOW. 


BY F. J. OBLINGER. 


Dear ’Bine! whom now I call my own, 
And every day endears, 

Can hearts like ours. now linked in one, 
E’er grow estranged with years? 

Will not affection’s golden chain 
E’er be as strong as now? 

Or can it be we gave in vain 
The kiss that sealed our vow? 


The thrilling kiss that sealed our vow, 
The night we breathed our love, 
Steals o'er my heart in rapture now, 
A rapture born above. 
When in these arms thy form I fold 
Upon my breast, dost thou 
Remember not the vow we told, 
The kiss that sealed that vow? 


I know thou dost, for love like thine 
Deep in thy heart will keep 
The vow, the kiss which made thee mine, 
The “ Yes” which made thee weep. 
Those tears were sacred, holy tears 
Of rapturous joy; then how 
Can we forget, in long, long years 
The kiss that sealed our vow? 
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“ Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep-felt, in these appear! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mixed, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ! 
Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade, 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still.” 


How grandly and harmoniously the revolving 
seasons span the year! What endless varieties they 
fling over the earth, and what numberless pleasures 
they infuse into life! Each phase of the changing 
year feeds and pleases all the senses with a most 
happy diversity. 

The geutle breeze of balmy May, and the howling 
gusts of chill November, though in contrast with 
each other, are yet parts of the great unbroken har- 
mony. The rich verdure of midsummer, and the 
snowy pall of winter, alike reveal the distributive 
wisdom of the God of the seasons; the frost, the 
rain-drop, “the gently distilling dews,” the dull 
vapor that darkens an August morning, and the 
lambent blaze of the autumnal meteor, each advise 
us of what is passing in the great laboratory of Na- 
ture. In them we catch a glimpse of elemental na- 
ture passing into its regularly adjusted forms. 

But the formation-processes are but faintly seen. 
Not till these fair forms are fully wrought, crowned 
with the last touch of the Infinite Artist, and 
brought forth to be exhibited in the great museum 
of the seasons, are they fully seen and admired. 

There, freed from the refuse and exuviw, they 
appear in their own peculiar forms, simple but beau- 
tiful, unadorned by the artifice of men, sublime in 
natural glory; waving trees, with wide o’erarching 
boughs, grand, whether dressed in summer green or 
disrobed in wintry desolation; nodding flowers, 
whose perfume loads the air, and whose beauteous 
hues mock the imitation of man; the heaven-aspir- 
ing vine, that reaches its feeble arms above the 
highest oak ; proud cedars that crowd the valley, or 
thickly sentinel the hill-sides; and humbler plants 
and grasses that carpet the plain, fringe the river, 
or border the lake—they appear singly in contrast, 
but the whole in harmony. 

The seasons, dressed in freshest green, or spread 
over with a mantle of fleecy snow, in sunlight or 
starlight, with moon-beams silvering the earth, at 
morn and eve, move forward peacefully and majes- 
tically The years circle on and onward without jar 
or discord ; so the seasons are harmonic in keeping 
pace with the rapid march of time. 

The ancient philosophers fancied there was music 
in the spheres, which, with ceaseless coursing, tra- 
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verse the distant realms of ether. Each revolving 
planet, and each far-off star that twinkled in tho 
evening sky, they imagined to keep in tune with 
the music of the universe. 

A beautiful idea was this, and full of the spirit of 
poetry. And, figuratively, it embraced the essence 
of the Newtonian philosophy. No mere chance can 
be fancied to exist when once ’tis settled that fixed 
laws pervade the universe and uphold and guide the 
orbs. Harmony is the result of immutable laws. 
By no other term could the relations, to each other, 
of the different parts of the universe, and the har- 
mony and strength of its government, have been 
expressed so appropriately as by the word music. 

But did not the imagination of the ancients carry 
them beyond this expression of music by harmony 
of movement? or, we would rather say, fall short of 
it? Did they not fancy their ears caught melodious 
sounds as the eye swept the star-lit heavens? Did 
they not seem to hear the whole celestial host join- 
ing in full chorus? Imagination could easily havo 
led them thus far. 
song of the orbs of night, could not each individual 
planet, ‘star, or constant satellite sing its own pecu- 
liar song? Could not Venus, as with fairest glow 
she graces the early evening, or with a cheering 
smile ushers in the morning dawn, attune herself to 
a lay of love, and gladden the whole planetary troop 
with her joy-inspiring strain? Could not Jupiter, 
marching with bold tread across the crystal con- 
cave, sound a heavier and a sublimer note? But 


And, besides the grand union 


mythology did not make Jupiter a god of music, nor 
Venus a queen of song. The great essence, how- 
ever, of life, beauty, and order in the universe, that 
breathes fragrance into the flower, that gives glory 
to the summer, and richness to the autumn, by the 
planetary motions, in accordance with His eternal 
laws, has divided the year into seasons of beautiful 
contrast, giving range to the greatest variety, and 
full scope to the most diverse organisms. 

Season succeeds season, and month succeeds 
month, each giving a new feature to nature. Is 
not the coming of each welcomed? When beau- 
teous spring smiles upon the earth and decks our 
hill-sides with floral gems, trimming the hedges and 
tasselling them with delicate creepers, do the scenes 
which herald her entrance shadow or enrapture the 
soul? Is the adieu to “old Winter,” when he has 
held his reign full long, “sadly breathed?” We 
sigh not for one whose departure is not final, and 
whose absence is to be merely temporary. Come, 


now! though winter is gone, leaving perchance but 
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a few relics amid the thick clustering trees that 
shade the glen, or on the northern slant of yon 
towering mountain, mingle no tears with these last 
dissolving snows; let them quickly disappear. 
Hark! though ’tis March—a stormy month in this 
northern clime—methinks a robin is sounding its 
first spring notes on that tree in the corner of tho 
garden yonder. The eastern horizon is free from 
clouds, and the sun is rising among the misty tops 
of the far-off hills. There is a beautiful glow in the 
orient, which for a while spreads and deepens, and 
then vanishes quickly from the presence of advanc- 


ing day. ’Tis one of the few bright mornings of 
March. ’Tis a lull between snows, blows, and 


whirling storms. Clear sky can be seen between 
the broken clouds; the sunlight looks cheering. 

Presently the sun enters another constellation. 
Transitive March gives place to showery April. 
The earth has freed herself from the despotie chains 
of frosty winter. The bare hillocks stand up to 
catch the sun and the breeze. 

The birds now become more tuneful; the buds 
begin to swell; the blades of grass peep shyly from 
out the dry stubble and moss; the streams, swelled 
by mountain torrents, equal their banks with super- 
abundant waters; the sun and the rain are fulfil- 
ling their fertilizing mission to the bounteous earth, 
No pleasure now to journey—to ford rivers or splat- 
ter through the mud. 
Miss, for at least a fortnight. 
better not think of it till May-day; then perhaps 
Now there is a fearful dampness in the 


No gay rides or walks, sweet 
Indeed, you had 


*twill do. 
ground. 
sut speed on, April, as quickly as you may. Just 
then we greeted your coming; but now you may 
We ask you not to tarry beyond your ap- 
Let us look upon the scenery of an- 


begone. 
pointed time. 
other month. 


“Oh, come! and while the rosy-footed May 
Steals blushing on, together let us tread 
The morning dews, and gather in their prime 
Fresh blooming flowers.” 


Now the leaves are out, the shrubbery has put on 
its verdure. The hills, the forests, and the winding 
vales are beginning to growreally musical. Which- 
ever way the eye looks, gay blossoms smile and 


sweeten the air with fragrance. 


“ And now the merry month of May 
Has made our hills and valleys gay.” 


This is the sweetness of spring. This is a beautiful 
phase of nature. Here we see the handwork of the 


The Divinity seems visible in every 


great Artist. 
feature of his beautiful creation. 
light, the singing birds, the balmy breath of the 
fields and gardens—what are they, and what do 
they seem to speak ? 

Hie away, hie away, fairest May! you do but 
forestall the glories of the queen of months. All 


The evening star- 
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your magnificence of floral beauty, and your wood- 
When 
she comes, let me study the varieties of nature as 
exhibited in the vegetable kingdom. 


land music, are but the harbingers of June. 


“ Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields, 
Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 
From the beut bush, as through the verdant maze 
Of sweetbrier hedges I pursue my walk.” 


Go into the fields or waving woods, where vegetation 
is in the magnificence of June, and how delighted 
are all the senses! Follow the course of yonder 
winding streamlet ; gaze upon its rippling waters 
inspect its pebbly bed; gather the wild flowers that 
fringe its margin: how pleasant your stroll, and 
how inviting the objects you have surveyed ! 

Wend your way to the borders of that old forest, 
grand from its age and wildness. 


“ Within this wood there winds a secret passage.” 


Follow it. 
on either hand, rearing their massive trunks in ma- 


Survey those giant trees standing thick 


jestic loftiness, their mossy branches spreading far 
and wide, birds nestling amid the clustering leaves; 
and say, is it not a sight worthy to be looked upon? 
If you ascend the mountain, the summit will place 
you amid scenery the most gorgeous and variegated. 
If you go to the banks of the river, or the shores of 
the lake, you will see abundance to please you there. 

But we must bid adieu to the perfume and mag- 
nificence of vernal bloom and verdure; to thee, 
sweet June, we must say farewell. July draws on 
apace. The piercing rays of the high coursing sun 
look fiercely down upon the world below. The 
streams become less musical with their play of mur- 
muring waters. The trout, that shoots forward its 
graceful form through the rapids, seeks the deep 
eddies and bends of the river, or conceals itself be- 
neath shelving banks, projecting roots, and rocks. 
Thither the wily angler takes his way, and, with 
carefully baited hook, craftily seizes on his prey. 
The hum 
Fields, wav- 


The shade is now welcomed as a shelter. 
of bees and insects is the day music. 
ing with tall grass and blooming clover, are shorn 
of their glory by the merciless hayman’s scythe. 
Fragrant clusters of well-made hay are garnered up 
against the inclement storms of coming winter. 
The ever-moving seasons haste us to another 
month. August, scorching, dusty, for the most part, 
but oftentimes shrouded in pestiferous vapors, must 
In April, the earth was drenched by 
Now it is parched by Sol’s fiercest 


now be ours. 
many showers. 
heats. Turn the back on waving cornfields and 
growing gardens, for the sultry air of “dog-days” is 
putting a check upon the exuberance of vegetation. 
From fogs and honey-dews, let us hasten on to an- 
other month. 

Lo, the harvest is at hand! The fine days, the 
rich sunset, the clear starlight of eve, the splendor 
of the “ harvest moon,” all declare that autumn has 
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come to crown the year. The joys of the season 
bespeak the bounties of the earth. 


“ Soon as the morning trembles o’er the sky, 
Ane, unperceived, unfolds the spreading day, 
Before the ripened fields the reapers stand 
In fair array.” 


The pure air of September awakens to new life, 
rouses the drooping spirits, and gives to the physi- 
cal functions new vigor. Ye, who till the soil and 
brave the elements, rouse up and gather the fruits 
of your honest toil. Ye have guided the plough 
and wielded the hoe manfully, now thankfully and 
gladly receive your well-earned reward. 

Though nature begins to wear a tinge of melan- 
choly, yet the general aspect of earth and sky is 
pleasant. The stars seem to shed a genial lustre on 
mountain and valley, and the clouds, on moonlight 
In the 
heavens the scenery is most magnified and impos- 
ing. Orion looks bold, the galaxy is brighter, and 
the stellar worlds sparkle with unwonted brilliancy. 


evenings, are of a light and silvery cast. 


The harvest is not over, nor is the sun far past 
the equinox before October looks in upon us. 
Brighter and cooler are the evenings, and the stars 
twinkle and glitter with a sharper glow—sometimes 
in the morning the atmosphere is keen. But the 
air is fresh and exhilarating. Evenings now are no 
strangers to innocent revels and mirthful festivities. 
The yellow corn is freed from its sear husk ; apples 
are pared and hung in gay festoons to dry; the 
merry laugh mingles with the sound of labor; 
hilarity and joy prevail. The rustic lad and buxom 
girl see few happier days and nights than this sea- 
son affords. 
an early riser would discern frost, before the sun 


The leaves, however, begin to scatter ; 


had risen, on the northern slopes of the hills; the 
streams float with the faded honors of the trees; and 
the winds sigh with peculiar sadness about the bor- 
ders of the forest. 

But this is the fairest side of this autumnal month. 
When the wind howls and roars, and rain falls thick 
and fast, and the sombre heavens frown, we get an- 
other view, but none the less interesting. Occa- 
sionally, angry and surly clouds raise their indig- 
nant heads above the horizon, and sweep madly 
through the air; the autumnal blast drives over the 
stubble, or howls dolefully through the dry stalks in 
the cornfield; the ploughman’s whistle sounds lone- 
some and cheerless as the declining sun slants his 
rays upon him at his work; a flock of “ ill-boding 
crows” hovering over a plot of burnt woodland looks 
“fallish ;” that lad, with ragged pants, old boots, 
and slouched hat, with a gun in his hand, steering 
straight for the woods, reminds one of “ partridge 


” 


hunting ;” some three or four stout-looking girls, 
with small baskets on their arms, accompanied by 
as many bashful-appearing boys, look like picking 
beach-nuts in the afternoon, and husking corn in the 
evening: such-like scenes and incidents frequently 


eccur in October. 
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By and by, the sun rises late some morning in 
November. It was cold last night—quite a heavy 
frost. A few dilatory old farmers there are who 
have not yet finished digging their potatoes, and 
their pumpkins are not all housed. A good fire 
gladdens the hearth at home: ’tis monstrous hard 
to leave it and go out into the field to finish up what 
ought to have been done last month. The old gen- 
tleman, however, who loves good cider and his own 
ease, is unrelenting, and to work the boys must go, 
nolens volens ; so away they tramp, consoling them- 
selves with the glorious anticipation of having an 
“ apple-paring,” and inviting in all the young folk, 
after the ground freezes so hard that they can’t 
plough, and the wind blows so cold that they can’t 
build fence. Nice time it will be; but when will it 
come ? 

After some cold days and frosty nights, the In- 
dian summer looks in with its wonted mildness, 
peeps sweetly through the now almost naked woods 
and silent glades, and upon the meadows margined 
with leafless alders. Yet the whole wood wears a 
sadness, and seems to list the dirgelike music of 
murmuring streams; and, 

“ When the partridge on the sheaf 
Whirs along the golden vale,” 


the leaves rustle and the squirrels play in contrast 
with the vegetable desolation. 

It would be difficult to present in detail all the 
features of November. Dark days, unpleasant 
nights, drizzling rains, mud, sometimes snow, raw 
gusts of wind, disagreeable, and from the east and 
north-east, thanksgiving suppers, etc. etc.; it has, 
besides, much else hard to mention, but harder to 
be endured. 

One accustomed to watch the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, the rising and setting of the stars at 
night, and the course of the sun by day, though 
destitute of almanacs and astronomical charts and 
tables, would easily tell you, from the aspects of na- 
ture alone, when it is about the first of December. 
Instinct, without the aid of science, would tell him 
that. Hill and field are slightly fleeced with snow. 
The biting cold has closed up rivers and bridged 
over lakes. Wherever visible, the clods of earth are 
rigid and frozen. The sun spans the heavens within 
a shorter path, and his slanting rays strike objects 
only on the south side. From sunrise to sunset is a 
remarkably short period—one can almost see from 
morning to night. On the main ways sleigh-bells 
are heard with almost ceaseless jingle, and the fo- 
rest dell resounds with the echoes of the woodman’s 
axe. With slate and satchel beneath their arms, 
the children trudge to school. Away they go with 
happy faces, and well wrapped up to keep out the 
cold. The school-house is pleasant with a sparkling 
fire within. The merry throng gather round and 
warm themselves with the genial glow. They laugh 
and frolic before the blaze. The bell rings— 


“Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant.” 
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Old Winter, then thou hast come in earnest, and 
commenced thy reign. Thou hast mantled the 
earth with snow, and laid thine icy hand upon tree 
and plant, and all signs of vegetable life have dis- 
appeared. Nevertheless, thou art welcome, fierce 
and unrelenting as is thy spirit. 

The bright fires and social joys within are an 
offset to the cutting atmosphere without. These 
long winter evenings, what happy seasons they are! 
How they are enjoyed by both old and young! The 
comfortable fire that glows so cleverly on the capa- 
cious hearth, the instructive book or the entertain- 
ing companion, the ride, the merry dance, the fami- 
liar chat with sire and grandam, how pleasant are 
they all! Winter is the great season for mental 
and social culture, and for these December is the 
most favorable of winter months. The hand that 
planted in spring, tended in summer, and gathered 
in autumn, can now take its rest. 

But, old year, farewell. With your sunshine and 
storm, with your sweet mornings and dark lowering 
nights, with your blushing spring and yellow au- 
tumn, fresh flowers and sear leaves— 


“ By Time’s wild harp, and by the hand 
Whose indefatigable sweep 
Raises its fateful strings from sleep, 
I bid you haste.” 


You leave us, not overcome with sadness and 
grief, but full of gladness. 

Heigh-ho! New Year’s Day! “A happy New 
Year to you!” How the salute goes round! Why 
this hilarity when the sun rises on the first day of 
January each year? It is an unmistakable evi- 
dence that man loves vanity, that the body and the 
mind demand it. The seasons, as they roll, touch 
every part of our many-sided natures, and serve to 
When the blue smoke goes 
up on the keenest morning of midwinter, we can 


feed and develop each. 


appreciate, if never before, the comforts of the fire- 
The sweets of hospitality are then more fully 
The 
blessings of society are more sensibly felt than 
Deeper and deeper 
drift the snows, fiercer and fiercer whistle the winds. 
But the howling tempest heeds not the cry of the 
poor and helpless. Thinly clad and half famished 
though some may be, yet, regardless of them, the 


side. 
realized and more willingly acknowledged. 


amid the blossoms of May. 


merciless elements must fulfil their appointed mis- 
I{as not the year been crowned with plenty? 
diffused his bounties with a 
Why, then, is there want in tho 


sion. 
Has not Providence 
generous hand ? 
land ? 


that hath abundance be generous to the needy ; let 


But, if want and suffering be abroad, let him 
him deal justly with the poor. Industry must have 
But let not 
that idea lock up the springs of compassion and 


its reward, and idleness its penalty. 


benevolence in the heart. There is such a thing as 


misfortune ; pass it not by as unworthy of notice. 


There is February casting a glance over the ice- 
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bound zones of the earth. He looks grim, and, with 
his frosty hand, he scatters down still more abundant 
snows. The evergreens are loaded; they bend and 
nod beneath their accumulated weights. The twigs 
and lesser trees are rudely bowed. The days seem 
to lengthen gradually; on the sunny side of the 
house it is sometimes a little warm. But driving 
storms are frequent; oftentimes the roads and yards 
become blocked and almost impassable. Still, thero 
is pleasure and social cheer within doors. Learn to 
be happy under all circumstances, and you will lik» 
February, stormy and blustering as it sometimes is. 
Study nature, and understand her processes, and you 
will praise the utility of the cold, and appreciate the 
wisdom of Providence in so admirably arranging the 
seasons. 

Your storms we can 
We neither 


Good-morning, March! 
brave, your heaviest gusts we can face. 
fear your wrath nor tremble before your power. Why 
should we? No month is for our terror, but all are 
for our use. 

The sun is again approaching the equinox. When 
he comes to the point, the circle of the year will be 
complete. We are now anticipating the halcyon 
days of spring, the bright scenes of summer. 
on, old Time, stay not your footsteps. Silently and 
without discord let the eternal years circle on 
through the vastness of futurity. Cycles of centu- 
ries are yet unborn; but they wear not the shadow 
of despair. The brightness of Hope, founded in the 
mercy and love of the great Ruler, cheers every sea- 
The glory of God’s wisdom 
pours through the centuries. In the spirit-land, 
the God of the seasons will still smile on us; there 
he will not conceal his benign countenance “ be- 
hind a frowning Providence.” Then “ we shall see 
him as he is.” The glory of a new and a higher 
life will beam on us; Truth and Love will be the 
The one will illumine, 


Go 


son and every month. 


great actuating principles. 
the other purify the soul, and, together, they will 
satisfy its capacity for holiness. 


—_4--- - 


L’AMOUR. 


BY FANNY HH. AUBYN. 


O Lovs! thou art a strange, mysterious power, 
That mould’st alike all hearts unto thy will. 
The proud and stern, the yielding, feel the thrill 

Of thy soul-witchery, as the fair young flower 

Thrills to the zephyr’s kiss, in its first hour 
Of radiant bloom and beauty—lovelier still 
In its new-wakened bliss. The fountain, till 

The sunbeam’s flash, is chill ’neath clouds that lower. 
And Love !—glowing hopes and glorious dreams 

Are a clasped missal, sealed to my young heart, 
Whose deep, still images, and twilight gleams, 

Brood o’er the stillness of its shrine apart; 

But to its shadowy visions oft is given 
A bright ideal, glowing, pure as Heaven! 
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CHAPTER I. 
A COUNTRY HOME. 


Everypopy, since the wonderful discovery of the 
propelling powers of steam, has been borne over the 
billowy surface of the “ Father of Waters,” and no 
doubt has a mind’s eye panorama of its shores from 
the source to the 
difficulty in recalling the gentle bend of the river, 


mouth. You will then find no 
where, as if suddenly disaffected with Tennessee, it 
shapes its course to the marshy lands of Arkansas; 
and, finding no welcome but a frowning levee, sulkily 
pursues a straight-onward pathway. The point of 
which I speak is perhaps the most beautiful and 
picturesque during the whole length of the noble 
stream, and speaks eloquently for the good taste of 
the owner. The bluff is neatly cut away for a wharf, 
and following the grassy road for three or four miles, 
crossing and recrossing a little stream which, with 
laudable ambition, is seeking a wider channel, we 
halt at the large arched gateway. Hereupon, after 
a little deciphering, we make out the words “ Bien- 
venue” nicely carved in the stone; and, passing over 
a large space of timbered land, we arrive at the neat 
fence, which incloses the private grounds, in time to 
witness the dismounting of a gay cavalcade of 
equestrians. An elderly gentleman met them at the 
door, and to his question, “ Were you successful ?” an 
agile child, springing to the ground without waiting 
for assistance, and galloping to the house, regardless 
of the trailing riding-skirt, eagerly cried out, “Yes, 
indeed, uncle! Cousin Hugh instructed me yes- 
terday to handle the shot-gun, and to-day I took 
exact aim from my horse and brought down a bird !” 

“Oh, you madcap! I thought you were to let 
the boys shoot while you looked on.” 

“So we did, uncle; just class Hal among the boys, 
for I assure you she’s even wilder than Guy,” said 
another of the party, which had now reached the 
steps. 

“ You do me much honor, sister mine,” said Hal, 
making a low courtesy; and the numerous party 
entered the house to relieve themselves of their 
riding-costume, and to prepare for early tea. We 
will take advantage of their absence to give a brief 
account of the secluded dwelling and habits of Mr. 
Carlton. He had formerly resided in Memphis, but, 
that his family might recover from long ill health, 
he retired to his plantation some thirty miles above, 
and in a twelvemonth had erected a large commo- 
dious dwelling, wherein he housed his little flock, 
out gave them each a horse and unchecked liberty 
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to snuff the healthful breezes which nestled among 
the forest leaves. 


CHAPTER II. 
A FAMILY GROUP. 


Anp now they have made a hearty repast, and 
are assembled in the comfortable drawing-room, 
watching from the windows the lingering, lover-like 
adieu of the enamored day-god. Soon the witching 
hour of twilight had gone by, and the deep silence 
which reigned in the room was broken by the en- 
trance of a servant with lights, and Archie’s low 
remark, “ Come, Arthur, for our game of chess.” We 
can find no better opportunity for introducing to the 
reader the different members of the family which 
has found such a pleasant retreat fror the bustling 
world. 

First, there is Mrs. Carlton and her maiden sister 
“ Aunt Lizzie,” chatting contentedly over a basket 
of “ bedquilt pieces,” and occasionally extracting a 
word from Mr. Carlton, who is lazily ensconced in a 
huge arm-chair near by, enjoying his newspaper. 
On a roomy sofa by the window sat Hugh Carlton, 
their eldest child, quietly discussing a rich collection 
of paintings with his cousin, Jenny Graham, and 
Charles Fitzurse, a classmate who was spending the 
holidays at “ Bienvenue.” 

Arthur, their second son, and Archie, the third 
child but eldest daughter, were fighting an intricate 
battle with kings, queens, bishops, knights, and 
light infantry. Archie prized her chessmen very 
highly, for they were a gift from her father on her 
last birthday, and, besides, the initials cut on each 
piece caused them to claim her peculiar care and 
Every evening she would call her 
favorite brother, Arthur, but two years older than 
herself, and while away an hour or two in the de- 
lightful game. But we must in turn present the 
rest: next to Archie comes Guy, a good-humored, 


protection. 


witty little fellow of twelve, with sparkling gray 
eyes, and a mouth that instantly won the favor of 
all who saw him. He and his gentle little sister 
Die, with their cousin Harriet or Hal Graham, were 
industriously seeking the “ Mansion of Happiness,” 
and Hal always laughed out merrily when Guy was 
sent to the “House of Correction,” or, better still, 
“got a ducking in the pond.” “Last and least” 
was Mr. Carlton’s youngest boy, Darcy, playfully 
dubbed “knight,” and his twin sister Floy, the 
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former scampering all around, pulling the spectacles 
from his father’s nose, pocketing a castle from the 
chess-stand, pinning Hal’s dress to Guy’s sleeve, or 
drawing a straw about “ Cousin Jenny’s” neck and 
ears, and, if detected in any of his mischievous 
pranks, calling out manfully, “Floy, Floy, you 
naughty girl, how can you behave so, after all I’ve 
told you?” 

Fitzurse did not seem to appreciate the paintings, 
for his eye wandered restlessly to the chess-players, 
and at last, approaching the table, he remarked— 

“ Miss Archie, I really think it unkind for you to 
exhibit such partiality for those bits of ivory, after 
all my endeayors to be agreeable.” 

“ What will you have me do, Charley ?” 

“Be my partner in a darice.” 

“ Arthur, we ’ll finish our game to-morrow. Aunt 
Lizzie, will you play for us ?” 

Upon her ready acquiescence, a cotillon was 
quickly formed, and the happy children, placing foot 
on time, danced themselves fatigued, and then re- 
tired to enjoy the soothing repose which always waits 


on youth. 
CHAPTER III. 
AN EPISODE. 
Jenny and Harriet were Mr. Graham’s only 


children. Early in life he had wooed and won Mr. 
Carlton’s sister, and, after six months of unalloyed 
nappiness, had followed her remains to the grave. 
Years had passed, till, wearied with grief and lone- 
iiness, he sought another bride to cheer his desolate 
fireside. Alas! 
barbed arrow cut the air, and bore off another victim. 


Death, unsatiated, again let the 


Thus, in the short space of three years, was Mr. 
Graham again a widower, cherishing with a fond 
father’s love the two beautiful babes, now his only 
solace, his only tie to life. Hence, though in reality 
no relation to the Carltons, they claimed connection, 
and when not off at school, generally spent their tim 
with the family, where they were always gladly wel- 
comed. Jenny, the eldest, was by many considered 
the more beautiful of the two, for her eyes were of 
a darker blue, and her hair a deeper brown, while 
the soft expression of her faultless features was much 
Hal 
was a wild hoyden a little over thirteen, full of mirth 
and gayety, and so like a sunbeam that she was a 
universal favorite. 


enhanced by the quiet grace of her manners. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A GLANCE INTO HEARTS. 


Gentie reader, I beg your company again at 
“ Bienvenue,” to feel and admire the balmy summer 
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morning which has so successfully wooed our young 
friends to a gallop through the woods. Hal was 
quickly mounted on a fiery black pony which her 
father had reluctantly given her at her urgent re- 
quest, and was soon flying over the fields with Guy 
in the rear. Hugh, the pride of his father’s heart, 
a magnificent youth of twenty, with flashing black 
eyes and clear olive complexion, tenderly assisted 
Jenny on her horse, and joined her in an easy canter 
through the long row of fruit trees into the shady 
woods beyend. Arthur stood on a grassy mound in 
front of the house with a portfolio under his arm 
gazing wistfully down the avenue, then, heaving a 
long, laborious sigh, clasped Die’s tiny hand within 
his own, and wandered off in a different direction. 
Fitzurse, for some reason or other, had been loosen- 
ing and tightening the girths, and not until every 
one else was gone did he say: “ Archie, your horse 
is ready.” 

“ At last,” she answered playfully. “I have been 
wondering whether it would be your good pleasure 
that I should ride or not this mornigg.” But the 
crimson flush which passed across his handsome 
face caused her to add kindly, “Still, I am not 
impatient, Charley.” 

Archie Carlton was, without exception, the most 
beautiful girl I have ever seen, and Fitzurse proba- 
bly came to the same conclusion as he watched her 
standing on the door-step, toying with her jewelled 
whip. He glanced admiringly at the black habit, 
fitting closely to her round, perfect figure, and con- 
trasting finely with her snowy throat and cheek; the 
sable plumes twining lovingly among her glossy 
curls; the dark eye, not so brilliant as Hugh’s, but 
large and lustrous; the sweet, almost sorrowful ex- 
pression of her countenance, for she had caught her 
brother’s sigh, and partly guessed its cause; and, as 
he looked, a gladdening hope swelled his quivering 
heart, and quickened the life-current in his veins. 

We will not attend them in their ride, which 
was doubtless a pleasant one; rather follow Arthur, 
who, as I have before told you, was Mr. Carlton’s 
second son. 
bank of a little stream, portfolio lying neglected by 
his side, was the gifted but unhappy boy. 


Stretched full length on the grassy 


His face 
bore a strong resemblance to Archie’s, but was some- 
what differently moulded; his forehead was higher, 
paler, his eye more melancholy, and his mouth wore 
an expression of habitual sadness. He was languidly 
watching his little sister as she arranged a bouquet 
of wild flowers. 

“ For whom are your flowers, Die?” 

“Oh! all my presents are for you, brother Arthur, 
because you love me and treat me kindly; you never 
forget poor little Die.” 

“Then you, too, have your troubles, sweet one ?” 

“ Not exactly troubles. I know the big ones don’t 
like to play with me, for I’m too little, and Guy says 


I’m too sober; so he runs away with Cousin Hal. 
I could stay with Floy and the knight, but they are 
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evch children! So I’m often lonesome, and then I 
love to be with you if you ’ll let me.” 

“Yes, my dear little sister, always come to 
‘brother Arthur’ when you are left by yourself; he 
too craves love and is lonely.” 

“ But they ali love you; Hugh, Archie, everybody 
loves you.” 

“ Jenny does not love me.” 

“Yes, Jenny says she loves to look at your paint- 
ings, you draw so pretty.” 

Arthur groaned, “She loved to look at his paint- 
ings.” What a return for his boundless idolatry! 
However, he spoke again, “ Die, I sometimes think 
you are like Jenny, you are so gentle, so good, so 
beautiful.” 

“Oh, Arthur! you know I’m not pretty; Guy 
says I’m too sorry to be pretty.” 

“T think you are pretty, Die, and I love you very 
much.” 

“Thank you, brother Arthur, I’ll not be sorry 
now;” and the child’s innocent face brightened up 
as though her heart had been relieved of a heavy 
burden, while Arthur, drawing the little one to his 
bosom, pressed his lips upon her pure brow, and 


slowly returned to the house. 


CHAPTER V. 
DARCY'S PROWESS. 


Wnhewn Arthur entered the drawing-room after 
tea, he found the family sitting in silence and un- 
Jenny seemed to be in “the land of 
intently watching the 
Fitzurse 


occupied, 
dreams,” and Hugh was 
varied expressions of her lovely face. 
played with the tassel of the sofa, and Archie was 
diligently polishing her ringlets, but immediately 
arose when Arthur entered, and asked if he was 
“ready for a game.” 

“T would rather hear you sing.” 

“Yes, Miss Archie, favor us with that exquisite 
air, ‘The Fairy Bells;’ it was my favorite in boy- 
hood, and time has not robbed it of its soothing 
harmony.” 

Archie took her seat at the piano, and Fitzurse, 
placing himself by her side, was soon absorbed in 
the full, clear tones and lovely face of the songstress. 
Mysterious music! ’tis thine to reign o’er the realms 
of feeling, to heighten the bliss of youthful hearts, 
make sorrow pleasing, and change grief to gladness. 
Archie’s fine eyes were moistened with tenderness; 
Fitzurse’s voice was lower, softer, when Darcy and 
Floy broke in on their dialogue, eagerly directing 
their attention to a bit of a pasteboard gaudily be- 
decked with red and white pieces of ivory. 

“Who did it?” cried Archie. 

And Darcy, construing her exclamation into one 
or profound admiration, gleefully answered— 


“T did’— 
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“ But I helped him,” chimed in Floy. 

“Oh, my beautiful chessmen, my birthday-gift, 
Darcy, Darcey, I could”— but the threatening sen- 
tence exploded into a merry laugh, for, though 
Archie felt her loss severely, she could not look at 
that chubby, woful face, and speak reprovingly. She 
tried to forget the unlucky fate of her treasured 
keepsake in “Dr. Busby’s game,” but her efforts 
were not wholly successful, for that night, and days 
after, whenever her face was unusually pensive, her 
ears were saluted with the dismal tones, “ Alas! those 


broken chessmen.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


SEPARATION. 


Tue holidays were over at “Bienvenue.” Even 
Ilal’s wild spirits were subdued, and she stifled back 
a sigh that came with the thought of her speedy 
sepuration from these loved woods, rendered dear 
by a thousand pleasant associations. She wandered 
listlessly through the halls, watching the prepara- 
tions for departure, then hastened to her room to 
don her travelling-dress. She had never left her 
dear country home so reluctantly, thought Archie, 
as she sauntered slowly to the garden. Some part- 
ing word must be said to each fair flower that had 
bloomed into beauty under her careful nurture, and 
she wandered sadly through the walks, stopping to 
drop a kiss on the blushing cheek of some favorite 
rose, or arrange a bed for a pet bunch of violets, 
and, with childlike simplicity, murmuring words of 
love to all. She paused at length before a graceful 
frame, luxuriantly hung with honeysuckle; she 
could not pass this by—ah no! a thousand pleasant 
memories enchained her to the spot. She lived 
over again that soft summer morning, when Charles 
Fitzurse bound the yielding vines so tenderly to the 
wood, and, for reward, had broken off the richest 
branch and twined it among her tresses. Thus 
Archie lingered, wrapt in blissful memories, till 
startled by approaching footsteps. 

“ Your pardon, Miss Carlton, for this intrusion ; 
but I could not resist the temptation to follow you, 
and take a farewell survey of your beautiful garden.” 

Archie suppressed the vexation which followed 
the thought of his meeting her there, and pleasantly 
replied— 

“ You are not unwelcome.” 

“T claim your assistance in a selection of flower:, 
for I must take away with me something to prove 
that my visit to ‘ Bienvenue’ was not a fictitious 
pleasure, a bright delusion of fancy.” 

“ You have only to glance at your bandaged wrist 
to be assured of that fact.” 

“ True; but even this evidence of my companion- 
ship with you will soon no longer exist.” 

“T hope so, indeed ; for to see you suffer through 
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my agency is not at all gratifying. My horse was 
unusually capricious.” 

“ Happily so, since you were unhurt, and I so for- 
tunate as to render you a trifling service. I cannot 
too highly appreciate any circumstance {hat would 
permit me to express in actions my interest in your 
happiness. Would that these bright flowers would 
lend the tenderness and passion of their oratory to 
my words, and gain for them acceptance with their 
gentle mistress !” 

“You could not then have the after-satisfaction 
of knowing that any consequent indulgence was un- 
dividedly yours.” 

“Then, Archie, hear me say unaided that I love 
you; let the simple language of my heart tell its 
devotion—and oh, do not let me leave you without 
one little hope to solace my absence !” 

One single tear rolled down her smiling face, and 
sun wit- 
They 
walked in joyful silence till Arehie, in answer to 


5 
sealed the compact; but never summer's 
nessed the union of two happier hearts. 


some remark, laid her delicate hand on his and mur- 
mured, “I could not forget;” then hastened to the 
house to join Jenny in preparations for school. 
Hugh and Fitzurse were to be “ body-guard ;” and 
Mr. Carlton, first placing Archie, Jenny, Hal, and 
Die in a roomy carriage, entered himself, while 
Arthur and Guy took their seats in a light buggy. 


The “farewells” were all said, and at the signal, 
“All ready,” the horses started off at a brisk pace, 
and soon Mrs. Carlton and her sister were alone with 


the “ little ones.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
SCHOOL-DAYS ENDED. 


*Twas the close of a bright day in winter; the 
sun was slowly retiring, well pleased with the effect 
of his presence on the beautiful city of Nashville. 
To ascend the hill on whose summit rested the 
snowy stones and ambitious pillars of the unfinished 
capitol ; to look down the gradual descent into the 
valley beyond, from whence arose a lesser hill, ren- 
dered more stately by the weather-beaten college 
to follow the graceful windings of the Cum- 
the 


walls; 
berland, and witness the effect of sunset on 
whole, is a privilege never too well appreciated. 
Alone 


it stands, and still the same !—the very trees, the 


But come with me to the “old Academy.” 


wide, sloping play-ground which my feet so often 
pressed, the identical old bell in the cupola, always 
too ready to make its unwelcome summons, and, 
grateful sight! again on the “hall steps” is the 
High up in the old 
building are two girls looking through the closed 


kind preceptor of other days. 


windows on the now quiet city. 
“ Well, Jenny, we are through! How my heart 


fluttered to-day as I took my plece on the platform, 
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I despaired of 





and viewed the crowded ‘hall!’ 
reading my ‘essay’ with any kind of grace. 

“ But, Archie, your voice was never more clear 
and musical, and those blushes did not detract from 
your beauty. Did you mark the handsome stranger 
whom we met at the party last night?” 

“T did, and still think he has the most intelli- 
gent face I have ever seen. Garner is his name, I 
believe. Indeed, he is a superior man, combining 
most uncommon conversational powers with that 
ease of manner which characterizes the high-bred 
I like him much.” 
back in her chair half dreamily. 

Take 


jewel. 


gentleman. And Archie leaned 
vare, Fitzurse, you are losing a priceless 
Your indifference has chilled as warm a heart 
as ever throbbed in concord with Love’s melody. 
“When do you expect uncle, Archie ?” 
Not at all. 
mencement speech’ three months ago; he wrote me 


Arthur, you know, made his ‘ com- 


that he would spend the intervening weeks at home, 
I do not look 


for Hugh; he and Charley Fitzurse are careering 


and be here about this time for us. 


over Europe, I imagine. But Arthur should have 


been here.” 

Just then their dialogue was interrupted with 
“ Miss Graham, your father is below ;” and soon all 
four of the girls were clambering around his neck 
for the first kiss. 

“ There now, girls, prepare for home instantly. I 
regret that my escort is thus unexpectedly thrust 
his 


just as I left, and was too much fatigued to continue 


upon you. Hugh arrived at home from tour 
his journey hither; and, besides, little Darcy is ill, 
and they did not wish to leave him.” 

“Darcy ill!” echoed Archie. “ Uncle, we’ll start 


directly.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A VISIT FROM THE DARK ANGEL. 


Lyrn@ on a small bed, with his pale and sunken 
cheek resting on his mother’s bosom, was our little 
friend Darcy. The family were gathered around 
him, and, save now and then a low moan or light 
footfall, all was silent. Sickness and suffering had 
robbed 
gladness from his eye; but the same sweet smile 


Ile 


drank eagerly, and, with sudden energy, spoke 


the roses from his cheek and banished the 


was on his face as he faintly asked for water. 


again— 

“T like to forgot it; but I was very sick. Die, 
will you bring me the box from my drawer? Here 
it is, Archie; just like the ones I broke. I told old 
Joe to get them before you came home; but I for- 


got it. 


others. 


See, your name is on them, just like the 
Now you can play again.” 
Archie convulsively grasped the new chessmen, 


kissed again and again the little white lips, then 
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burying her face in the bedclothes, gave way to a 
burst of agony. 

“ Put away the little sail-boat, Floy, until I get 
well. I’m sleepy now. Good-night.” 

And, as Mrs. Carlton pressed her darling boy 
close, close to her bosom, his pure spirit had fled. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A HAPPY MEETING. 


AnoTuer year had passed, and the poignant grief 
which followed Darcy’s death was now subdued and 
calm; true, he was not forgotten, but they had 
ceased to sorrow over his early grave, and thought 
of him as a bright angel in the realms above. Mr. 
Carlton had removed to his beautiful house in the 
city, where Archie and Jenny were becoming ini- 
tiated in the pleasures and cares of “ young-lady- 
ism.” Their admirers were numerous; but Archie’s 
débat was the more brilliant, for, though Jenny had 
grown to be a lovely woman, with the same gentle 
grace that characterized the girl, her timid and 
yielding manner was very unlike the proud spirit 
and sparkling vivacity which dazzled the world in 
the person of “ Miss Carlton.” Jenny was Hebe; 
Archie was Juno and Venus combined. 

Among the suitors of the latter was Mr. Garner, 
of Carolina, whose high-toned sentiments and un- 
common intellect had won her admiration ; but who 
can account for the waywardness of the human 
heart? Here was excellence and devotion awaiting 
her acceptance ; but one thought to the past, to the 
lover of her girlhood, and her answer was given. 

* % * # * * 

Die had arranged the last bouquet of the flowers 
which she had gathered from the adjoining con- 
servatory, and, after placing thein in different vases 
and flower-holders, half impatiently awaited a re- 
sponse to her exclamations— 

“Oh, Archie, do look at this spotless japonica; is 
it not lovely? Did you ever see a more beautiful 
rose? And this straw-colored dahlia! Look, Archie, 
and admire !” 

But Archie sat listlessly in her cushioned chair; 
some truant curls almost concealed the jewelled 
hand which supported her head; but the face was 


Im repose. 


visible, so lovely in its ca The summer 
breeze gently swayed the clear, thin morning-dress, 
displaying a tiny foot with its satin slipper, which 
daintily pressed a neighboring stool. Archie sat 
listlessly in her cushioned chair, unconscious of the 
flowers, their perfume, or the bright June day, till 
footsteps in the next parlor aroused her. Die was 
gone ; and, as she turned her head to the door, she 
gave a startled cry, and bounding across the room, 
she laid her trembling hand in one open to inclose 


it, and received upon her lips a long, rapturous kiss! 


? 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE WEDDING. 


Oxe month had passed, and earth and heaven 
smiled on a double marriage. In the full flush of 
manly vigor and beauty, Hugh Carlton pressed to 
his throbbing bosom the hand of his gentle bride, 
happily unconscious of the quivering heartstring 
which snapped noiselessly in the busy throng ; while 
Fitzurse’s handsome face glowed with irrepressible 
joy as he listened to the numerous congratulations. 
But Arthur! no ear hears the agonized murmurings 
of the sickening soul, no eye penetrates the veil 
which hides the broken heart, as, with pale but un- 
moved countenance, he touches his cold lips to the 
pure forehead of his lost one! Archie was deceived, 
and, expelling the dark fears which had weilnigh 
shadowed her soul, was joyous and bright on this 
her “ bridal eve.” Die was not quite easy ip her 
new position of “ Miss Carlton,” and hid her blush- 
ing face behind Arthur’s shoulder, wondering how 
Hal could be so gay and mirthful when Archie and 
Jenny were both going away ; for, not at all daunt- 
ed by the prospect of being a “lone star,” Hal was 
chatting merrily with Guy about her “ train of ad- 
mirers,” and promising him a conspicuous place in 
the ranks, “although he was one year her junior.” 
Mrs. Carlton’s face beamed with satisfaction; but 
once was it clouded, when Floy came up and weari- 
ly laid her curly head on her mother’s knee: then 
the gladsome face of little Darcy came full in view, 
and a tear mingled with her smiles. 

But, withal, it was a happy scene; the brilliant 
lights glanced back from bright eyes and sparkling 
jewels, and the tall mirrors reflected many a fair 
face and graceful form. Each of the youthful guests 
“eut for the ring,” and were not displeased when 
sweet Annie Trousdale drew forth one from Archie’s 
cake, and “everybody’s favorite,” Harvey Gaines, 
laughingly secured the other. But weddings have 
a close, and this among the number; for when the 
city clock chimed twelve, the rooms were empty, 
and the brides and bridal train “embarked on the 
smooth surface of a summer sea.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE BROKEN. 


Time sped on rapid wing, but ever brought peace 
and other blessings to the Carltons. During a late 
visit to their house, a feeling of sadness crept over 
me as I walked through the rooms and missed so 
many faces; but, like Mr. and Mrs. Carlton, I soon 
Hugh 
Carlton, now a successful pleader at the bar, resided 
on the suburbs of the city, and, while enjoying do- 


became satisfied and happy in the change. 
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mestic happiness with his wife and children, never 
neglected to render thanks and a grateful heart to 
the Divine Donor. Archie spent much of her time 
on her husband’s plantations in the adjoining States, 
but was at home part of each year. Guy, indulging 
his patriotic feelings, had deserted the hearthstone 
for the army, and the regiment numbered not among 
its ranks a firmer hand or a bolder heart. He was 
rarely at home; but his letters were frequent, in one 
of which we read of a speedy visit with his bride— 
Miss Kate Sunderland, of Baltimore. Hal Graham 
had blossomed into somewhat of a coquette, and was 
enjoying herself in an extensive tour with her fa- 
ther. Floy, now almost grown, made good use of 
her privileges as “family pet,” and was the only 
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one of Mr. Carlton’s children that remained with 
him; for Die, loving Nature and Nature’s God far 
better than the art and frivolity of the city, dwelt 
mostly with Arthur at “ Bienvenue.” Arthur was still 
unmarried ; but he had taught his heart submission, 
and could look on Jenny, now that she was lost to 
him forever, with no other emotion than a brother’s 
deep affection; still he could never love another, 
and, in the wild forests round “ Bienvenue,” he lived 
for his art, with no companion but Die. And they 
lived happily, tranquilly ; and each evening the full 
tones of the organ came trembling from Die’s slen- 
der fingers, echoing and re-echoing through the 
woods, while their voices, blending in touching mo- 
lody, were borne to the Throne on High. 





OUR 


FAIR. 


BY FANNIE POPE, 


My dear reader, did you ever attend a fair? I 
do not mean a city-bred bazaar ; but areal, bona fide 
country fair. If so, you can have some idea of the 
bustling and buzzing in our good village of Ashland 
as we were on the eve of preparation for our /irst 
fair. 

“ Be ready early to-morrow, Fannie,” said Cousin 
Charlie, as I bid him “ good-night,” the eve before 
we were to meet to decorate the old church where 
the fair was to be held. . 

“Don’t come too early, coz,” said I, “for you 
know I do not rise with the sun.” 

The moon shone brightly; not a cloud was visi- 
ble; a gentle southern wind-gust stirred the autumn 
leaves. “ Oh! what a delightful eve we shall have!” 
thought I. 

“Fannie, Fannie, it is.morning; the sun and 
birds are up, and Cousin Charlie will be here in one 
moment,” called my mother, as it seemed to me just 
as I had closed my eyes in slumber; and, sure 
enough, the sun was peeping through the curtains, 
and I had just time to descend to the parlor, and 
taste a cup of Biddy’s delicious coffee, as gay voices 
were heard at the door, and in bounded a whole 
bevy of as beautiful bright-eyed girls, and gallant 
beaux, as one would wish to see—for, although be- 
tween you and me, dear reader, Ashland is a little 
out of the world, it possesses beauty of a stamp of 
which your own city might be proud. And I must 
stop here, just a moment, to describe to you a few 
of our village belles :— 

First, that superb-looking girl, with those eyes of 
midnight darkness, is Bella Linmore, decidedly our 
village belle; the heiress to & good hundred thou- 
sand—an item which enhances not a little her many 


charms in the eyes of some; and by her side her 
ardent admirer Arad Dennison, whom she treats 


with haughty caprice, imagining that her fortune is 
of more estimation in his eyes than herself. And 
there, I see your eyes are resting on merry, laugh- 
ter-loving Bessie Moreton, the veriest coquette in 
all Christendom, of whom you shall hear more anon, 
who laughs at and teases most unmercifully all who 
dare worship at her shrine. And that pale, sad- 
looking girl, with those soft, loving blue eyes, and 
the sweetest smile in the world, is her own dearly- 
loved cousin, Annie May, an orphan, and sharing 
from early childhood the home of Bessie, who loves 
and cherishes her as an own sister. And near her 
walks young lawyer D » her betrothed lover, 
whose dark eyes rest lovingly and proudly on the 
face of his affianced bride. Then there is Hattie 
Woodville, charming, agreeable, pretty, of 
course; her brother, Frank Woodville, with his col- 
lege chum, Philip Leslie, from Louisiana, who, re- 
port says, is to bear away our village pet and darling, 
sweet Lilly Reed, that little fairy with the golden 
curls and blue eyes. Nelly Edwards, her cousins, 
Louise and Sherwood Walton, Warren Seymour, the 
only son of our doctor, with Cousin Charlie—who 
is, by way of parenthesis, a sort of Jrish cousin of 
mine, i. e., the eighth removed, and is the hand- 
somest and most intelligent of our village beaux, 
the only son and heir of Judge Howard. 

But while I have been describing all to you, we 
have passed rapidly up the main strect, down the 
long avenue shaded with grand old elms and sturdy 
oaks, leading to the church, and are now standing 
upon the time-worn threshold, and gazing on a 
scene more like the interior of a fairy hall than an 
old country church. It is an old, dilapidated build- 
ing, covered with the running ivy, and the green 





and 


moss peeping out from every nook and crevice. 
The evergreen, taken from its native forest, en- 
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twined with bright, brilliant flowers, is wound up and 
down the massive pillars, looped from point to point 
in festoons; and down from the centre of the lofty 
ceiling hangs a beautiful fir-tree ; wreaths, branches 
of oak and maple, and mottoes of evergreens are 
hung on the walls. 

“Here, Fannie, is your allotted portion,” said 
Henri Carlton, pointing to the selected place for my 
sanctum for the evening, the Post-Office; and enlist- 
ing Louise W—— in my behalf, with Cousin Char- 
lie with hammer and nails to do the “pounding” 
part of the work, we commenced the arranging and 
decorating of the place chosen, which was under 
the lofty pulpit, supported with immense pillars. 
First, we hung the snowy curtains just within the 
columns ; twined a heavy wreath of creeping pine 
above, and down the pillars placed now and then a 
bright flower or berries of the mountain-ash ; locped 
back the curtains in front with wreaths of flowers; 
placed a beautiful bouquet just above the opening, 
and another on the ceiling back, to be seen through 
the opening; arranged the table with its crimson 
velvet covering, and the tiny writing-desk inlaid 
with pearl; and all was done. 

And then the general “clearing up;” the ar- 
ranging of the fancy-tables with their load of bril- 


, 


liant and useful articles, from the child’s pinafore 
up to the lady’s jewellery-box or the beautifully 
dressed wax-dolls; the cakes, with their concealed 
rings—whoever should be so fortunate as to have 
one, fortune says, shall enter the bonds of Hymen 
ere the close of the year; the confectionery tables, 
so tempting, and often fatal, to sundry sixpences of 
certain juveniles; the white and beautifully moulded 
blane-mange; the strawberries and cooling ice- 
creams; really there are many ways to dispose of 
And 


now all being in cap-a pie order, there are just two 


that root of all evil, money, at a country fair. 


hours left for refreshing and dressing, and the old 
church is left alone and still. 

“What shall you wear to-night, Fannie?” said 
Bella. 

“White, pure white, of course, my favorite color, 
with pearls for hair, neck, and arms; and you?” 

“T have just received a magnificent purple velvet; 
it will be superb.” 

And superbly did she indeed look; the rich, dark 
purple contrasting finely with her proud brilliant 
beauty. And a very queen of night she seemed, the 
flashing diamonds glittering like a constellation of 
stars from the snowy neck and arms. 

Such a gathering was never before seen in the 
old church. Indeed, glad was I to remain in my 
sanctum, free from the elbowing and bustle of the 
crowd. 

The music, beautiful, soul-stirring music, rang 
through the lofty room, sending a thrill of ecstasy 
to the heart of every one. 

sella and Bessie presided over the fancy-tables, 


and crowds gathered around, attracted by the mag- 
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nificent beauty of the one and the merry laugh of 
the other. Ah! Bessie, what means that quickly 
rising blush, the strange light illuminating the dark 
blue eyes? Is it but the oppressive heat of the 
room? Or rather the low-toned greetings of young 
Warren Seymour, whose eyes are speaking volumes 
of devotion ? 


that the coquette, who has taught the love of love to 


Dame Rumor is whispering around 


so many hearts, is learning the lesson herself. 

And Bella, too, methinks the eye flashes less 
haughtily than it is wont on the one whom, aithough 
the proud heart acknowledges it not, it loves with all 
its power of love. Indeed, my dear reader, after 
all, there may be romance even in a fair, if it is one 
of the most commonplace things imaginable. 

Young ladies should never venture forth at mid- 
night, the hour when the last one left the church, 
unattended. The moonlight stole down so softly 
on the sleeping earth, and the zephyr flitting by 
bore on its wings such a soft, soothing influence—is 
it strange that Arad Dennison should walk by the 
side of Bella to her home, or that Bessie should lean 
for support on the arm of Warren Seymour after the 
fatigue of the day? And particularly, as one of the 
magic rings should fall to the lot of Bella, is it still 
a wonder that, just three weeks from the night of 
our fair, we should all be assembled in the magnifi- 





cent parlors of Esquire L to witness a marriage 
ceremony, the principal actors in which were his 


And 


that same magic ring that foretold the destiny of 


own fair daughter Bella and Arad Dennison ? 


Bella was placed on her taper finger as the betrothal 
ring. 

And was it strange that Bessie should be brides- 
maid, or Warren Seymour groomsman, when it is 
whispered that they will soon be the principal 
actors in a similar scene ? 

I commenced telling you of “ Our Fair,” and have 
ended with a wedding; but as that is the general 
termination of all stories from the most commonplace 
newspaper tale up to Scott’s Novels, I trust I may 
be excused. 


THE BOON. 


BY ROBERT G. ALLIBON. 


Tuene is a hoon I crave, 
More precious far than fame, 
Or glory’s wreaths, that wave 


Around the warrior’s name. 


When, in the dark and stormy night, 
Oppressed with anxious fears, 

The seaman views the beacon-light, 
Then joy his visage wears. 


So if life grow dark as night, 
This boon of heavenly love, 
With its pure and holy light, 


Can all the gloom remove. 
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BY P. LANTUS, AUTHOR OF “ HELEN AND BELLA: A LEAF FROM LIFE.” 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Why sit you ever alone ?”—The Ivory Carver 


A room in yonder fine mansion, dear reader, is 
our first scene. But, before we draw the curtains, 
we will give you a little explanatory “ prologus,” 
not like the ancients, to destroy all the interest of 
the piece, but that therefrom you may obtain an 
inkling of our hero’s character. 

Henry Mayville was the son of a fine country 
gentleman, and, at the time of our story, was about 
From boyhood he had 


loved retirement, and, as he advanced to manhood, 


twenty-five years of age. 


wrong constructions placed upon his manners in 
society had estranged him still more from it, until 
Ho 


was spending a year or two in a lawyer’s office, seve- 


he was almost out of humor with the world. 


ral miles from his native village, and at this time 
only at home upon a visit. There was a cast to his 
features that would have been vigorous and noble, 
had it not been for an almost imperceptible shade 
of pensiveness lingering over them. His figure was 
admirable, and his voice surprisingly soft and agree- 
able; but it hardly seemed that his brain, teeming 
with beautiful though saddening fancies, should be 
choked up with the lumber of old law books, but 
rather that his fingers should be taught to bring out 
upon canvas the enrapturing visions of ideal beauty 
which so often floated between his eyes and the 
musty law page. He was very fond of poetry, 
quoting it so frequently and recklessly that his bro- 
ther used to say he had so mingled his own with 
others that he was unable himself to tell what was 
original and what not. He was noted among all 
the maidens, young and old, roundabout, on account 
of his bachelorhood, and for his edifying extempo- 
raneous discourses upon matrimony. But, however 
concordant his auditors were to his doctrine of 
“single blessedness,” I solemnly aver my belief 
that some of the elder portion would have given 
anything—unless perhaps their “whims”’—for an 
opportunity to test the opposite state by actual ex- 
periment. 

But, reader, you shall see him for yourself. Yon- 
der he sits, by a little study-table, turning over the 
leaves of his scrap-book. At his right hand, hold- 
ing the place of honor, stands his favorite sweet- 
scented geranium. Upon his left, contrasting with 
the frosty desolation of his window-picture, is a 
monthly rose-tree in full bloom. Ruddy pinks oc- 
cupy a little pot in front, so that he seems envi- 

30* 


roned with a summer wreath. Now he stops at 


favorite engraving 


+) 


representing two beautiful sis- 
ters. He fixes his eyes musingly upon it for a mo- 
Lift- 
ing up the corner, he reads upon the back, “ Mary 
A. Gates, Prattsville, Greene Co., N. Y.” 

He leans back in his chair, and asks himself, 
“ Whoisthis Mary Gates? Whereisshe? Whatis 


she?” Heremembers distinctly having received the 


ment, when he observes it partially unpasted. 


plate from a lady friend in a different State, more 
han a hundred miles from home. How came her 
name upon this, his best and most frequently con- 
templated picture? Who is she among the stranger 
crowds of earth? Now he has caught an idea, with 
He 


forth a nice gilt-edged sheet, and commences, “ My 
dear Miss Gates !” 


which he seems prodigiously pleased. draws 


How his pen runs over the paper, now flying 
through a long maze of high-sounding adjectives, 
and again sailing through one of his semi-quota- 
tions! He stops at the end of every paragraph to 
rub his hands in boyish glee at the thought of the 
mystification and wonderment he would excite in 
the poor heart of some one—he knows not who, nor 
cares. ‘The first page is devoted to suppositions and 
surmises, the second to “peradventures,” and the 
third, just as you would naturally suppose, to very 
Now 


with a very musical period, gracefuily intimating, 


sober and sentimental thoughts. he closes 
by his double-meaning words, more than they would 


signify according to Webster, and signs, “ Henry M.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Though young, 
He wrote amid the ruins of his heart; 
They were his throne and theme; like some lone king 
Who tells the story of the land he lost, 
And how he lost it.”—Festvs. 


A Few days after the occurrence above related, 
Henry received a letter postmarked “ Prattsville, 
N. Y.,” and directed to “Henry M.” He found it 
a very sympathetic, and, indeed, beautiful epistle 
from his fair incog. The expressions, and the beau- 
tiful thoughts they outshadowed, indicated clearly 
a high order of talent highly cultivated, and poor 
Henry read its pages more than once, wishing they 
had been more. Upon further deliberation, how- 


ever, he wisely resolved to forget the whole affair, 


fearful of becoming involved in a correspondence he 
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would afterwards regret. But when he returned to 
the uncongenial realities of the law office, those 
swect, musical sentences would come up in memory 
soft and murmurous as waves upon a @istant shore. 
One leisure hour he took her sweet letter to read 
once more, and you will not wonder, oh, experienced 
reader, that very soon a sheet was commenced— 


“My pear Mary: Over many a bill and dale 
your sheet, so richly laden, came until it lodged safe 
Its contents are now written upon 
Yes, Mary, there is 


in my hands. 
something more enduring. 
in your letter that which speaks to my spirit in its 
loneliness. I feel alone in this wide, wide world. I 
have trod its gayest halls; but in all there seems to 
me but mock-mirth and hollowness of heart. To be 
rich is but 

*To be perked up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow.’ 


In poverty and labor are woven thickly the dark 
filaments of the primal curse. I have often thought 


how true the sentiment— 


Pour out thy soul's full tide 
Of hope and trust, 
Prayer, tear, devotedness, that boon to pain, 
*Tis but to write with the heart’s fiery rain 
Wild words on dust.’ 


And then, like Chesterfield, I have resolved ‘to 
sleep in the carriage the remainder of the journey.’ 
I have often sat a sad night hour, wondering if the 
happy birds would ever bless our poor barren earth 
with another day-song, and asking the still, solemn 
trees if they were not weary and tired of standing 
there silent and forever. And then I have stolen 
away to the deep woods, and asked each leaf if it 
were happy ; if it did not envy the one above which 
kept off the blessed sunlight; if it was not sad that 
soon, swept away by the cold wind, it would perish 
in“sonie obscure corner, and earth be left no note of 
its existence. 

“ No answers came to my heart, and alone I went 
But, in the delicate tracery of 
And, 


springing up in my own bosom, I feel that passion 


on my life-way. 
your pages, I see a diviner philosophy. 


which alone can beautify earth, soften its rough 
realities, and harmonize life. * * # 

“Last Friday, I left my home as daylight was 
just mellowing over the hills and mountains which 
environ it, for this place, where I am engaged in a 
law office. After driving about an hour, we came 
out upon the eastern brow of ‘Horse Mountain,’ 
whence a beautiful prospect is afforded of the wide 
Connecticut valley. It was now filled with a dense 
mist, lifted like a mighty pavilion above the river 
and meadow. Far to the south stood Blue Tom and 
Holyoke, serene and stately. All night had earth 
been twining its billowy mist-wreaths around their 
.ofty foreheads, and decking herself for the coming 
ef her morning lord. Soon he peeped roguishly 
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over the distant hills, and, with his first smile, wrote 
upon the garland of fog, ‘Good-morning, love ! 
where it lay trembling in light until she blushing 
drew the rosy autograph to her bosom, and it melted 
away. 

“That was a bright, clear morning, and I felt 


happier than usual. I believe mountains are 


‘Holy altar-piles of earth.’ 


There, removed from the din of life, the coarsest and 
roughest picture-features melt into graceful outline, 
and you seem to see earth as it appears from the 
towers of heaven. Beautiful is the sentiment which 
of old taught men to pay their homage upon mount- 
ain altars and ‘high places ;’ beautiful the idea of 
our fathers, which placed the white sanctuary upon 
our hill-tops, a silent monitor to the crowds in the 
Mary, your home is among the 
You love them, I am 


busy valleys below. 
sublimities of the Catskill. 
confident, and hope their long sunset shadows, dew- 
weeping, may stretch nightly a pall upon your last 
resting-place, when you sleep beneath the grave- 
flower. 

“The spring rain is falling past my window in 
long silvery threads. As the rain, so are tears; the 
beautiful transition and melting away of clouds into 
sunlight. # * * * & 
“We are not strangers, Mary, although we have 
I have treasured 
Will 


you again confer so great a favor upon one who 


never shaken the greeting hand. 
your words, and they have done me good. 


cannot deny that you occupy a warm heart-niche ? 
“Thine own, Henry Mayvitte.” 
Letters came and went, came and went, until the 
following spring. Each seemed to link their hearts 
more and more firmly, for they wrote in all the con- 
fidence of deepest friendship. Yet they were scarce- 
ly conscious of the strength of that increasing tie 
which was rendering their communion almost in- 
dispensable to life. Most deeply did it affect Henry, 
for his sealed heart flowed forth, giving vent to all 
his tenderness, upon finding such a kindred spirit. 
The spring-time had come again, and the blos- 
soms of the meadows. Birds had come, and the 
mild zephyrs. The groves put forth their tender 
leaves, and the robins sported among them. 
Let us first in- 


Ilenry 
was soon to start for a visit home. 
troduce the family to the reader. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MERRIE FYRA. 


“This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it.” 


Tae Mayville mansion was situated upon a plea- 
sant street of the thriving village of N——. It was 
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a large, substantial brick building, of somewhat 
antiquated style, but always so neat and pleasant 
that even strangers spoke of its appearance. It was 
at present occupied by Mr. Mayville, his lady, Em- 
Henry, as we have seen, 
was pursuing law, while his brother Charles was 
now absent at school. Emma was «bout sixteen, a 
beautiful blonde, and a perfect picture of vivacity 
and life. 
correct taste, it is no wonder she was the “light of 
the 
about eighteen, tall and strong, always full of fun 


ma, and “little Davie.” 


jay and sprightly, with a remarkably 


house,” a perpetual sunshine. Charles was 


and roguery. It was always understood, on all 


social occasions, that he was to appropriate the 





companionship of Lucy J , a favorite of the 
family, while her little, round-faced, curly-headed 
brother took the charge of Emma. A noble couple, 
indeed, were the black-haired, black-eyed Charles 
and Lucy, and their ages were the same to a week. 
She was of fair complexion, and from beneath a 
pair of lofty brows looked out a couple of the black- 
est, wickedest eyes you ever beheld. And then 
those bewitching ringlets, black as night, streaming 
back from her brow, were enough to entrance a 
cynic. 

These four—Charles and Lucy, Archie and Em- 
ma—were together almost daily before Charles went 
away, and were as happy a band as ever gathered. 
They denominated themselves “the merrie fyra” 
(the Swedish word for four), and their half-playful, 
mock-business proceedings were exceedingly droll. 
They often met in the grove back of the Mayville 
garden, and sometimes upon a mountain east of the 
village, always inviting Henry when at home. 
Sometimes, should you see them sitting in solemn 
conclave, you would think them a body assembled 
to legislate upon the life or death of one of their 
number, when perhaps five minutes afterwards an 
idea from one of their fun-loving brains would con- 
vert them almost into a company of social baccha- 
Of course, they greatly missed the lively 
sallies and ready wit of Charles from their ring, and 
anticipated much from the spring vacation visit. 

Just before Henry was to start for N » he re- 
ceived a letter from Mary, informing him that she 


nals. 





should leave home in a few days to visit an old 
school friend in N 
and that he might direct his next thither. 





, Mass., named Lucy J—, 
Henry 
Ile 


should see her then, and talk to the dear creature 


was almost beside himself when he read this. 


_ directly, without clogging his ideas with muddy 
ink! He jumped up and dispatched Chitty, Black- 
stone, and several other dignified gentlemen to dif- 
ferent corners of the room with quite indecorous 
speed. His chair seemed suddenly 
passion for dancing, and, as for his new beaver, it 
more resembled an icosahedron than anything else. 
We will not compromise our hero’s dignity by ro- 


seized with a 








counting all he did; but be assured he was pleased, 
and the old lawyer who poked his white head 
through the door thought “the mouse must have 
had a narrow escape” (!) Henry was so honest 
about it, and had always been so staid and sober, 
that the worthy old “limb” did not “ smell rat,” as 


the country people say. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOME AGAIN, 


BeavtiFu.tty broke the spring over the lovely 
waved the spring 

flowers in the trim door-yards, and shadily did the 
pavement flicker with the daily increasing leaf- 
shadows of the lofty elms which folded the whole in 
The grass-plots before the 


village of N——. Bloomily 


their long waving arms. 
gray old church greened again, and the doves went 
cooing in and out the old steeple. The grove back 
of the Mayville mansion again shaded the little 
rustic seats so frequently occupied in summer by the 
sittings of “the merrie fyra.” “ Olympus,” as they 
called the mountain, was also waving with foliage, 
beckoning the idle stroller to its green grottos. 

Henry found warm hearts awaiting his return, 
and he felt more of real home joys and comfort than 
he had known for a long time. He saw Lucy al- 
most every day, but no Mary came. He was grow- 
ing impatient, when one day he received the fol- 
lowing— 

“Fyra Grot, Tuesday. 

“The most profound compliments of the Merrie 
Fyra to Mr. H. Mayville and lady, earnestly im- 
ploring their company at an Olympic picnic to- 
morrow afternoon at half past two. 

“Cartes M. MAyvILre, 


“ Grand Quilldriver of the Merrie Fyra.” 


This was the usual way the “Fyra” extended 
their invitation, and Henry knew they no more ex 
pected the female appendage than to see “ Olym 


pus” arm in arm with “ Sugar-Loaf.” 


He suspected, 
too, that Mary had come, and they were calculating 
upon his gallantry to attend her at the grove feast. 
He accordingly was unusually impatient for the 
hour to arrive. He pictured to himself how nicely 
he would take the surprise they were preparing for 
him, and how quietly he would fall into conversa- 
tion as with an old acquaintance. In fact, he knew 
they were intending something of the kind for him 
by their mysterious whisperings; but “he ’d be 
ready for them!” He felt so b(u)oyant that he 
could scarcely sleep ; and when, at last, the drowsy 
god visited him, he only saw upon the dim dream- 


canvas the “ Merrie Fyra” leading Mary out from 
the thicket upon “Olympus.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
PREPARATION. 


“ Sapias, vina lignes et spatio brevi 


Spem longam reseces !”—HOonRace. 


Next day, with Henry, wore away slowly. There 
was much official bustle among the membership of 
the “ Merrie Fyra,” in preparation for the picnic. 
Emma and Lucy had much trouble in keeping the 
specimens of their skill in gastronomy from the 
sight of the obliging young gentlemen, who were 
equally careful of their outer pockets, wherein were 
stowed the confectionery. Archie and Emma were 
delegated to go and prepare the table, and Charles 
and Lucy were to follow with the provision. 

The clock struck one. 

“Come, Lucy,” said Charles, “don’t fuss any 
lenger over blear-eyed, three-legged, nondescript 
dough-head. He, she, or it, or whatever you call 
the thing, will fall a prey to our appetites to pre- 
vent starvation before we get there, if you wait 
much longer.” 

“ He, she, or it will never bless your palate, if you 
are not more patient. Here, this basket is ready,” 
said she, and in a few moments they were passing 
hrough the grove in the path leading to “ Olym- 
pus.” Each had a huge basket, and they chatted 
merrily until they came to the brook, where Charles 
took the whole cargo. Lucy bounded lightly over 
the stepping-stones, and then ran across the great 
oak log which lay over the deepest of the stream. 

“T shall charge you as freight a kiss for every 
said Charles, as he came over. 


stepping-stone,” 


” 


“*Take, O boatman, thrice thy feo! 


if you can get it!” cried Lucy, saucily ; for her long 
sun-bonnet entirely precluded the possibility of the 
idea. 
Charles saw his predicament, and wisely conclud- 
ed to place his bill among his unsettled accounts, 
of which he declared he alrea ly hada plenty. 
After a somewhat laborious ascent, Charles, all 
the time averring his inability to perceive why “ the 
things” would not be just as good for them to sit 
down right where they were and to eat them, as to 
lug them up that horrid old mountain, they arrived 


Indeed, 


Archie and Emma had found something so interest- 


at the spot, and found everything ready. 


ing for conversation that they had almost forgotten 
the picnic. 

“T declare,” 
himself upon a seat, and leaned against a tree, “ I'll 


exclaimed Charles, as he threw 


electioneer for the ‘preparation committee’ next 
time, instead of packhorsing these infernal baskets 
You ll vote for me, Lucy, I know. I 


should say there is enough in those two baskets to 


up here. 


set up and establish ten bakeries and a restaurant. 


I wouldn’t be Ganymede himself, if I were obliged 
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to tug nectar up ‘fountful Ida.’ Whew! how I 
sweat !—ah, perspire! Yes, I, the Right Honora- 
ble Charles Montgomery Mayville, C. K. M. B., Esq., 
Grand Quilldriver of the ‘ Merrie Fyra,’ perspire 
with the infamous labor toting sundry bags, bales, 
barrels, baskets, budgets, and bundles, band and 
contraband, to the summit of ‘Olympus,’ for the 
common good and grand jollification of the Fyra 
membership. Come, now, Dum vivimus, vivamue ; 
or, as my friend Seneca hath it— 
*Dum fata sinunt 
Vivite laeti!’ 

But hold— 

‘ Lie still, my Plutarch, now and sleep, 

And my good Seneca may keep 

Your volumes closed forever, too; 

I have no farther use for you. 


That ’s poetry. Do all your quoting poetry before 
Henry comes; he always monopolizes that depart- 
Ha! ha! ha! I’m 
afraid we shall all have a fit of apoplexy laughing 
When you make your 
Do you know 


ment. Where’s Mary Gates ? 
at Henry’s consternation. 
revelation, Lucy, do it by aposiopesis. 
what that means? I’m sure I don’t. It’s a big 
word Professor Lane got off one day in class. Come, 
Lucy dear, draw down that napkin a little closer 
over your sugar hippopotamuses there, or they will 
be exhibited prematurely. Hold on! there goes a 
eake Alexander the Great flat on his face! You 
must be more careful of such dignitaries. You will 
have to perform a rhinoplastie operation on him! 
You have followed nature closely, I declare, for you 
have exactly imitated the twist in the old covey’s 
neck—‘ apostrophe,’ the old Greeks called it. No 
matter, it is nothing but a ‘ nut-cake,’ after all.” 

By this time the refreshments were arranged, and 
Iienry made his appearance through the trees. 

“Where is your lady, Henry?” asked Lucy. 
“ She is an alibi, as usual.” 

“T move we send a love-letter sheriff after her,” 
remarked Charles, with a sly wink at Lucy. 

“No! no! 


she is so gentle and good. 


It would pain my heart to do that; 
As Burns says— 


‘She ’s a winsome wee thing! 
She ’s a handsome wee thing! 
She ’s a bonnie wee thing! 


This sweet wee wife o’ mine! 


*T never saw a fairer! 
I never loed a dearer 
And neist my heart I wear her 
This sweet wee wife o’ mine!’ ” 


“Ahem!” said Charles. 
longer, or he ‘ll give us ‘The Complete Works of 
From the 
Let the honorable mem- 


“Don’t let ’s wait any 


Robert Burns, corrected and enlarged. 
most authentic sources.’ 
bers of the renowned ‘ Merrie Fyra’ and their dis- 


tinguished visitor be seated.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE FEAST AND SOMETHING ELSE. 


Henry took the place always assigned him at the 
head of the table, and the others were seated at the 
sides. The napkins were removed, and a highland 
feast presented itself which would tempt the dainti- 
est epicure in Christendom. There were cakes of 
every name and denomination ; little crocodile ap- 
ple-dumplings; tarts which opened like a turtle. 
shell; and, upon another plate, appeared a host of 
wheaten men, beasts, birds, and creeping things, 
among which figured conspicuously the broken- 
nosed Alexander the Great. 
tionery department comprised the most comical 


And then the confee- 





assemblage of sweet inanimates the shops of N 
furnished. Besides these, there was plenty of fruit, 
a glass of nice strawberries and cream, and a pitcher 
of clear cold water, the only beverage allowed in 
the “Fyra.” A fierce attack was commenced upon 
the above, gallantly led on by the brave Charles, 
whose pantry valor and digestive powers had been 
tried in a “ hundred battles” before. Right merrily 
rang the laugh, and swift 
“Went round the joke and pun, 
When they could stop to utter one!” 


All seemed perfectly happy except Henry. He 
was uneasy and absent-minded, and one or two 
blunders which he committed—all rules of etiquette 
and gentility “to the contrary notwithstanding”— 
threw the whole company into immoderate fits of 
laughter. When he first came, and did not find 
Mary, he concluded that they were reserving the 
“ surprise ;” but, as the feast was passing away, he 
Had she 
deceived him with the hope of seeing her in his 


began to despair. Where could she be? 


native village? A thousand unpleasant thoughts 
ran through his brain; but having, in his abstrac- 
tion, drank half of Lucy’s glass of water, he caused 
so much merriment that he resolved to throw off 
his gloominess and be as merry as the rest. 

Pretty soon he was called upon, by the unanimous 
vote of the “society,” to recite a poem. There was 
no escape; and, having tried every imaginable ex- 
cuse, he said— 

“Twill give you a poem, if Lucy will sing us a 
song after it.” 

Much to his surprise, she very quietly assented, 
and, accordingly, he had nothing to do but proceed. 
So he arose, and, in a very pleasing manner, recited 
what he entitled 


THE LIFE-HARP. 


There is a harp whose music 
Is never hushed to rest, 

But floweth on forever 
Within the human breast. 


Ofttimes in joy or sorrow 


Its music wildly flows, 


Ore wre OOOO 


As whirling fall, in winter, 


The driving winter snows. 


Anon, it murmurs softly 
Upon the spirit’s ear, 

As sigh the leaves of autumn 
All marching to their bier. 


Its notes are never silent 
In tumult or in strife, 

And in our dreams is woven 
This melody of life. 


Oft in the hush of midnight, 
When bright dreams disappear, 

And in the distant chamber 
Their silken wings we hear, 


We find this harp is sighing, 
Amid its pensive lays, 
The earthly names of angela, 


The loved of other days. 


This harp hath trembled ever 

Since God breathed o’er its strings 
And bade it time its beatings 

By beat of angel wings. 


And one there is of players 
Who plays with master hand— 
He ’s played the dirge of many 
Now in the Silent Land! 


His music is the softest 
That mortals ever know, 

The sweetest, wildest, saddest 
With which our hearts o’erflow. 


No music is more holy, 
In earth or heaven above, 
Than makes this master player, 


Whose magic name is—Love ! 


“Hla! ha!” cried Archie, “I ’ll wager that was 
written in the days of your innocence !” 

“ No matter as to that; now for the song.” Lucy 
arose without hesitation, and very soberly struck up 
an old psalm in the tune “ Old Coronation,” going 
through it with all the solemnity of adeacon. Henry 
saw that he was outwitted, and the convulsions of 
half-smothered laughter on all sides added some- 
what to his discomfiture, but he remarked, as she 
finished, “You obeyed 


Wordsworth, where he says— 


have the injunction of 


* Sing aloud old songs, 


The precious music of the heart!’ 


but I don’t thank you for that. You are a provoking 
creature, and I have told you so a thousand times! 
At 
length, unable to endure suspense longer, he asked, 


Don’t you ever give me occasion to do it again.” 


“Are you acquainted with a Miss Gates, Mary 
Gates ?” 

“Yes, but why ?” 

“QO, nothing much; but have you seen her lately’ 
* Quite lately.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“Here!” said Lucy, with provoking nonchalan¢ 


“Here! where ? 
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” 


“ Here!” repeated she. 
They then informed him that his Mary was none 


; how, at Charley’s instiga- 
, 





other than Lucy J 
tion, “to drive some of the old bachelor out of him,’ 
Lucy had written the name on the back of his fa- 
vorite picture, and, by means of an agent at Pratts- 
ville, had carried on the whole correspondence. At 
first, Henry looked so sad that they half repented 
having practised so much on his feelings. It was 
hard for him to dispel the sweet illusion he had been 
under—to give up his dear Mary; but, when he 
thought that, after all, the same good heart had 
penned those pages, all the difference appeared in 
name, and Lucy was just about as good as Mary! 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE END OF ROMANCE. 


“Tf shadows track our earthly way 
To press the spirit’s lightness, 
Heaven can clothe the darkest day, 
In evening's golden brightness !” 


As these thoughts ran through his mind, he be- 
came cheerful and engaged in the conversation, 
which had been changed to avoid wounding his 
feelings more deeply. 

Upon a sudden, Archie jumped up and exclaimed— 

“Oh! Emma, I have some news for you!” 

“ What is it?” asked she with eagerness. 


“Something very private,” continued Archie, 
getting close to her ear, as if for the greatest secrecy, 
but whispering so loud that every one present could 
hear, “I understand, from the very best authority, 
that my acquaintances loves you! You 
needn’t blush so! He has loved you ever since he 
He 


don’t Jive avery great distance from your house, 


one of 
has known you, and I believe you love him. 
and I’ve seen him there frequently. You know 
who I mean. Don’t you love him, Emma?” 

Emma’s face crimsoned deeper and deeper, half 
believing he meant himself, and fearing every mo- 
ment lest he should “explode the question.” She 
was altogether at a loss what to say ordo. Having 
enjoyed her embarrassment a moment, he added, 
bending over her— 

“Do you wish me to tell you who it is? Your 
ear a little closer,” putting both arms around her 
neck, and bis lips close to her ear—“ Your father !” 

Emma sprang upon her feet, and curled her pretty 
lip very indignantly; but the thanks she rendered 
Archie for his valuable information were completely 
drowned in the hearty roar of the others. 


“Teach not thy lip such scorn; 
*Twas made for kissing, lady!” 


exclaimed Archie, very pitifully, whereupon she 
bestowed a smart box upon his ear, pouting her lip 


still more. 
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“A kiss for a blow is always my rule, Archie,” 
cried Henry ; “ I never found it work badly but once, 
and that was in the case of the elderly Miss Crowell. 
One time I was sitting beside her, and very feelingly 
recited— 

‘Nymph of a fair, but erring line, 
(Gently, I said) one hope is thine! 
Tis written in the Book of Fate 
The maiden yet may be forgiven 
Who quickly seeks herself a mate, 
A thing which is most dear to heaven! 
Go do it and redeem thy sin; 
*Tis sweet to fold the pardoned in!’ 


suiting the action to the word, upon which she hit 
me a most delectable love-pat upon my ear. But I 
found my rule didn’t work at all well this time, for 
she was continually cuffing me afterwards all the 
evening !” 

Meantime the sun had set, lighting up the whole 
west with a golden rosiness which trembled through 
the trees, and flickered upon the snowy table-spread. 
A walk for a half hour before returning was pro- 
posed, and Emma had so far forgotten her fierce 
indignation, that she accepted Archie’s arm, and 
they disappeared among the trees. Henry proffered 
his to Lucy, anticipating Charles, who was busy 
finishing an alligator tart, never dreaming that 
another could claim his lady-love. 

“We ’ll leave you to take charge of Miss Gates, if 
you please!” said Henry, as they moved away. 

We have not room to transcribe one-half the pas- 
sionate soliloquy of Charles as he waited the long 
half hour, but must follow Henry and Lucy. For 
some time not a word was spoken, as they trod the 
old mountain path covered with decayed leaves. 
They passed slowly and musingly along until, at 
length, Lucy said-— 

“Tam sorry, Henry, for the part I have played 
in that foolish prank we explained to-day! I am 
afraid I have injured your feelings; but I trust you 
will pardon me, and lay all the blame upon my 
girlish thoughtlessness.” 

“T felt hurt, Lucy, I felt injured when it was at 
first explained, for who would have his heart’s 
adytum, his holy of holies, laid open to another in 
disguise? But when I thought a moment, I saw 
that those pages were after all indited by a true and 
honest mind, and could not have been forged. 7'hen, 
Lucy, I looked upon you as my ‘ Mary.’ You alone 
of the human family know and understand me, and 
I feel repaid for the revelation by the consciousness 
that I have found a heart good and true in what I 
had supposed a hypocrite world; and by having 
learned that, by love and a high trust in the Divinity 
above and the Divinity within us, earth may be 
bright as the gardens of the blessed.” 

They now came out upon the brow of the mount- 
ain, and seated themselves upon a rock beneath 
some dark hemlocks. Before them, but far below, 
slept a beautiful landscape, outstretching and melting 
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away in the darkness. The distant stars peeped 
down from their lone watch-towers, as if they, too, 
loved the scene. Far from the west a few moon- 
beams straggled through the trees, while near it 


shone a star, 


“Like an eardrop hung 
On the horn of the young new moon.” 


“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Henry, in his own 
musical tones. 
“*See darkness, light and wavy threads 
In the nimble-fingered gale, 
Round the holy mountain heads 
Weave fair night’s bewitching veil!’ 


I have often strayed here in other years, when 
heaven’s star-banners were bright as to-night, to 
be apart from the world and commune with my own 
heart. But never, Lucy, have I sat here upon this 
rock so truly happy as to-night. About one year 
ago, I sat here and wrote a few lines to ‘My Guar- 
dian Angel ;’ but they are so much more appropriate 
and heartfelt now that you shall hear them.” Ac- 
cordingly, he repeated the following, adding the 
unique and original chorus of two kisses at the end 
of every stanza :— 
“From the halls of music, 
From the dizzy dance, 
Where the red blush answers 
To the blushing glance, 
Come I hither, angel ; 
3eneath this mossy tree, 
Ever fair and lovely, 
Reveal thyself to me, 
Angel mine! 


“ Voices soft and airy 
Through the silent night 

Utter music worthy 
Courts of heavenly light; 
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But no earthly voices, 
Though timed by hand divine, 
Can ever match in sweetness 
Those softer tones of thine, 
Angel mine! 


“Take my hand, my angel, 
Guide my wayward feet, 
Till at lest they wander 
On the golden street! 
Life hath many a trial, 
Full many a bitter tear; 
But I'll meet them bravely 
Can I but feel thee near, 
Lucy mine!” 


She took his hand and joined in the final unique 
chorus! Few and low were the words which fol- 
lowed, and their tears were mingled at their plight- 
ing hour. 

The rest of my story is soon told. 
Lucy were returning, they heard Archie, who sud- 
denly seemed stricken with the poetry mania, very 


As Henry and 


feelingly repeating— 
“The mountains kiss high heaven, 
The moon-beams kiss the sea, 
But what are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not mo?” 

We make no comment upon this trifling cireum- 
stance, but presume Emma has ascertained that 
somebody loves her besides her father, for yesterday 
we saw her in the cars beside her Archie on their 
way to Washington—their bridal tour. 

Poor Charley! what became of him ? 

Pass through the old town of B 
the tavern door-post you may read— 





» and upon 


“CuHarLtes M. Mayvituie, M. D.” 


Enter No. 17, upon the second floor, and you are in 
his “ bachelor hall.” 


_— soe ee 


hh 
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BY JNO. DUFFEY. 


(See Plate.) 


Iw fretful childhood’s sobs and tears 
The truest emblems we discern 
Of man’s sad fate in after years, 
When childhood’s joys no more return. 


The infant's hands outstretched we see, 
To wildly grasp some gilded toy; 

Next comes the arm, more strong and free, 
Of the ambitious, tutored boy. 


To grasp the fruit affection brings, 
And tempts him fondly to desire, 

With greater art he upward springs 
And tries to reach “a little higher.” 


In youthful prime the strife is still 
To seize on something rich and high, 
Some golden fruit for which his wiil 
Was early taught to reach and try. 


And when, with manhood’s sea] impressed, 
He mingles in life’s busy throng, 

Great hopes, great aims then fill his breast, 
And urge him in his course along. 


Towering in strength, in wealth and pride, 
He turns his glory to admire, 

And thinks, the while, to put aside 
All thoughts of things still higher. 


And later years still find him so, 

Still grasping, still with bands outspread, 
His manly form now bent and low, 

A careworn face and snowy head, 
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The tears of childhood come again, Oh, well I love thee! for ’tis thine to raise 





But childhood’s joys no more return; 
Gold and glory—these remain— 
And yet the /eart is left to mourn. 


But if that heart could but receive 
A spark from hope’s celestial fire, 
It still might rise—might yet believe 
There ’s something richer—something higher! 


Then let us reach above in youth, 
And for those heavenly fruits aspire 
Which lead us to eternal truth, 
And raise our thoughts and souls still higher. 


ODE TO SPRING. 


Htatt, theme of song! When first the aspiring race 
Of bards began on earth to hold a place, 

They sang thy charms; thy annual visit brought 
From deep concealment many a glowing thought, 
In slumbering genius woke the latent fire, 


And tuned to sweetest strains his long-neglected lyre. 


And even now, in this our later time, 


Thy coming calls to birth full many a rhyme. 


Soon as thy genial breath dissolves the snow, 
In melting strains poetic numbers flow. 
And scores of odes invite the admiring eye, 


That owe their birth to thee. Alas! how soon they die! 


I too, most unpretending of the throng, 

One svarce aspiring to be classed among 

Parnassus’ vot’ries—up that hill my track 

I’ve found was one step forward, two steps back— 

Even I would dare to strike an humble string, 

And bid thee welcome here, sweet, ever-blooming Spring! 
All nature hails thee! from a deathlike trance 

She wakes beneath thy life-restoring glance; 

Bleak winter sees thy beauteous form, and flies; 

And, as he wings his way along the skies, 

Mark how the wretch, reluctant to retire, 

Breathes out in lingering gales and frosts his bitter ire! 
The rills, in his chill arms no longer bound, 

In murmuring gladness leap along the ground ; 

The grateful earth, made verdant by thy showers, 
Sends up the odor of her early flowers ; 

While in the new-clad grove and shadowy dell 

A thousand various notes of woodland music swell, 


Man’s spirit hails thee! And the ancient one 
Whose weary race of life is almost run, 

Whose soul is ripened for its native sky, 

Looks on thy radiant face with brightening eye, 
While Hope, fair seraph, points him to a home, 


Where smile perennial joys, where tempests never come. 


The melancholy autumn hours impart 

A pleasing sadness to the pensive heart, 

When the decaying bloom of Nature’s cheek 
Doth to the soul a lonely language speak ; 

Sut ever dearest to the young and free 

Thy opening loveliness and early bloom shall be. 


Welcome! thrice welcome to my bosom, Spring! 
And the pure pleasures thou dost ever bring! 
The morning freshness and the evening hours, 


The pleasant ramble and the search for flowers! 


To joy the heart that drooped through Winter’s darkened 
days. 
* * * * . * * 
Go to Oblivion, go, my fated ode! 
Thousands like thee have trod the selfsame road, 
And, oft as Spring returns with light and bloom, 
Thousands of odes will meet the selfsame doom ! 
Thou wilt not be alone. This thought doth bring 
Some consolation. Go, my first, last ode to Spring! 


A WINTER DIRGE. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


MOAN, moan, O wild and stormy wind, 
Through the dark winter sky! 

Moan on, that thy hoarse voice may shame 
Earth’s cold inconstancy ! 

The music streams upon the air, 
The laughter ringeth free, 

And fair forms in the dance are met; 
But the fairest, where is she? 


Her proud ancestral home is gay 
With revelry to-night, 

We see no tear-drops shining ‘neath 
The blaze of festal light; 

Yet the grave has locked his icy arms 
O’er the form that was so fair, 

And the coffin-lid hath shut the light 
From her rich golden hair. 


Lost, lost to earth! Yet I alone, 
Beneath this winter sky, 

Still hold within my heart a love 
For her that cannot die. 

Sweep on, gay dancers, in your mirth! 
Ring, music, on the air! 

A smile may rest on every lip, 
But one heart locks despair! 


Forth in the midnight hours I steal 
To weep o’er thee alone, 

Lost love! but oh, thou knowest not 
My voice from the wind’s moan! 
Thou canst not tell my burning tears 

From winter's icy rain! 
Thy slumbers are not stirred by all 
Mine agony and pain! 


Oh, bitter tears! oh, frantic cries! 
Oh, words, however spoken ! 
Poor, poor are ye to tell the grief 
Of a heart that has been broken! 
Not long my words of woe will stir 
The churchyard’s icy air, 
For o’er my heart there comes a calm— 
The calmness of despair. 


Oh, would mine anguished love could bring 
An answer from thy tomb, 

Could wake some echo from its depths 
Of silence and of gloom! 

In vain! in vain! Moan on, thou wind, 
In winter wildness rave! 

For thou and I alone keep watch 
Above my lost love’s grave 
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ANSWERS 
FROM SOME OF “THE CLEVER CHILDREN.” 
BY MRS. A. L. LAWRIE. 


Nor long ago a thoughtful man 
The question did propound, 
Where al) the clever children go, 

And why they can’t be found. 


And feeling for this thoughtful man, 
And also for myself, 

I just resolved to take this plan, 
And save a little pelf. 


The babies—bless their little souls, 
From east and golden west, 

From islands and the frozen poles— 
Of course I mean the best. 


To all as one I now appeal, 

My suit you must not spurn; 
For, if the secret you reveal, 

A rich reward I'll earn. 


Where are ye all?—A mingled sound 
Of many voices swells: 

Some say, “ We ’re tillers of the ground;” 
And some, “ We ’re city belles.” 


And some, with voice we can’t mistake, 
Reply, “We're counted wise;” 

While others are too meek to make 
Such boastful, loud replies, 


And only for an answer give, 
“We dwell in lowly vales, 

We live, and let our neighbors live, 
And tell no slanderous tales.” 


Some say, “When young, we were so wise 
We never grew at all; 

And though we’re very old, our size 
Is therefore very small.” 


One says, “I’m doomed to feel the truth 
In spite of all my tact; 

And friends who patronized my youth, 
I’m but a common fact.” 


Some say, “Our fathers thought us bright, 
And sent us off to learn; 

But now our heads have proved so light 
Our living they must earn.” 


A few reply, “’Tis very hard, 
But still the truth we ’ll tell, 
In hopes of gaining such reward 

As suits your fancy well: 


“So often in our youthful days 
We heard our friends unite 
In saying genius marked our ways, 
We soon believed them quite 


“And thought the world, ’til we were born, 
A common school for boys, 
So dull, and silent, and forlorn, 
*Til once it heard our noise. 


“But though our busy fingers guide 
The pen from morn till eve, 
And flattery soothes our wounded pride, 
The world we can’t deceive.” 
VoL. XLvI.—3l 
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But I have listened now too long, 
A silence Ill command; 

And if the querist likes the song 
About the missing band, 


Some other time the silent best 
Will tell me where to find them, 
And then for him I'll sing the rest, 
And take the books and bind them. 


And furthermore, the missing pins 
For him I'll strive to find, 

If, though, as penance for his sins, 
To faults of this he’s blind. 


“TWILIGHT IS THE HOUR OF LOVE.” 
BY W. W. HARNEY. 


Tis twilight, and the moon-beam hovers 
Over the deep and placid stream; 

It is the hour dear to lovers, 
And nature seems a peaceful dream: 
There ’s gold within the yellow beam; 
There ’s silver on the laughing stream; 

There’s azure on the placid deep, 

And crimson on the mountain steep: 

Ah! ’tis the bour, fair and sweet, 

When dew-drops and the flowers meet. 


"Tis twilight, and the rose is laden 

Down with the gathered dews of night; 
And, bending like a bashful maiden, 

Her blushes are half hid from sight: 
Tis twilight, and the evening sky 
Has ta’en the hue of Mary’s eye; 

’Tis twilight, and the mountain peak 

Has ta’en the crimson of her cheek: 
Tis twilight, and the dew-fill’d wreath 
Has ta’en the perfume of her breath. 


Tis twilight, in the evening stilly, 
Whea lovers plight the trothal vow; 
*Tis when the moon-beam meets the lily, 
And when the zephyr greets the bough: 
"Tis twilight, and they all have met! 
Ah! Mary, can thy love forget? 
The brook that murmurs o'er the lea 
Is murmuring, sweet love, for thee; 
And Venus’ signet, far above, 
Proves this to be the hour of love! 


SONNET.—POLYHYMNTIA. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Tne golden gift of tongues to thee is given, 
O Polyhymnia! Eloquent thou art, 
And unto orators dost thou impart 
Thy wondrous skill—true signet of high heaven 
Mellifluous sounds—words winged with sacred fire, 
Drop from thy lips like flakes of falling snow; 
Persuade, convince, and ravishingly flow, 
Till they like magic every breast inspire. 
No siren’s voice hath such enchantment wrought; 
No master sways the passions like to thee; 
None o’er the soul can gain such mastery. 
The secret known, ’tis mind with wisdom fraught- 
Thy range, like fair Urania’s, unconfined, 
Extends o’er matter and immortal! mind. 
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. yom oF : Mother, where now the tender love 
“READY TO START.” 5 rT ; ae 
; 10u to thine offspring bore— 
From a print in the Lady's Book for December, 1852. $ The love that wreath’d my life in smiles 
Ere boyhood’s hours were o'er? 
a ; Gone—is it gone! like early dew, 
“I'L bid you good evening, dear Annie, 2 As all bright earth-hopes fly— 
You see I’m just ready to start; ; And yet I thought a mother’s love 
Don’t be jealous, I pray, of my bouquet, ; Had been the last to die. 
It came ‘with the love of Joe Heart.’” 2 * 
; Careless of me, thine only son— 
5 ! y » “F i 2 
‘Indeed, my dear Jane, I’m not jealous, $ ; Oh! mothe ao it be 
I have one Sr myself from Joe Heart:— ‘ That one malicious, evil tongue 
y as worke is i ? 
But what is the matter? you jump so— Hias worked this ill to me? 
You are always so ‘ready to start.’ Hear but me, now—thy wayward boy 
Calls for his mother’s love; 
“Ah! braid your soft hair ‘a la Grecian,’ ) Refuse it not, as thou wouldst know 
He likes the antique, [ well know; Forgiveness from above. 
But a lace cap set jauntily at him . 
Will a “ e: os t ; Joe.” Forgiveness! ah! that word brought back 
lll eventually capUvate Joe. 
ae Repentance, always known; 
“Dear love, you are young and untutored, 5 Have I, then, spoke of thy neglect, 
Bat me sive vou a) ». Fear And mentioned not mine own! 
et me give yo esson, I say, ; ‘ ‘ 
In the tactics of modern flirtation ; What have I given thee for the love 
rn fi > : : A 
Or spreading your net for the prey. { Around my eee days cast! 
Neglect, and sighs, and tears, perchance— 
f ' “a ~~ ° 
“Tn Penn’s goodly city, my dearest, } But oh! forgive the past. 
fou know f ade > déba ; : 
You know that I made my débat, Turn, turn thine own, thy cherished thoughts 
And that my success was enormous Back to thine early vow; 
: } , > ) Ss ° 
Is certainly well known to you. , And for the sake of him, my sire, 
» , } Deal gently with me now: 
“To West Point my parents removed me, } 6: grit: vi 
Aud: enantio : that goose, Charley Joint, ; Bethink thee of the happy hours 
fy lie Bie . . a When first I smiled on thee; 
Of my thousand and one great admirers ; pom - th ther’ i - tl 
, » mother’s feelings then 
Not one of them came to ‘the point.’ ee oe 
? Plead strongly now for me. 
5 
“ Now, dearest, do let me advise you— , 
Conceal your designs on Joe Heart; ? 
For, at the first symptom of ‘ catching,’ TO MRS 
| . wWe 
The men are just ‘ready to start.’” } 
, 


A SON’S APPEAL 
Y¥ M. H. FORTUNE. 


Morner! oh! at that name how thought 
Flies to my boyhood back, 

O’er days of thoughtless, careless glee, 
O’er many a rugged track ; 

O’er varied scenes mixed all with care, 
Back to my early hours, 

When tears but brighten’d after play, 
As rain-drops brighten flowers. 


And oh! my mother then was all 
A mother e’er could be, 
A comforter in childish woe, 
A partner in my glee: 
Her blessings daily on my path 
Fell in a holy shower, 
And smiles of pride, and looks of love 
Followed my every hour. 


But, mother, now—how is it now?— 
Blessings rest on my way; 

Love, wedded love has crowned me with 
Its pure and holy ray. 

Oh, richly has He taught my heart 
Deep gratitude to own; 

But yet I miss the mother’s love 
Once o'er my childhood thrown. 


(PALA A 
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THE TRAVELLING COMPANION OF A DAY ON THE CON- 


FINES OF SWITZERLAND. 


Tne world is as a wild wood, vast, 

With trees and flowers of countless kinds; 
The trysting-place for many a blast, 

The revel hall of wanton winds. 


An age is as the gathered shade 
Of summer leaves above it spread; 
By autumn’s frosts those leaves are laid 
To fade and rustle with the dead. 


And when the winds their harvests strew, 
Some leaf would stay in its descent, 

*Mid those of kind. congenial hue, 
Although from distant branches rent 


But leaflets are not sentient things; 

They meet, a moment touch, they part: 
No forced adieu the bosom wrings, 

No kind remembrance cheers the heart. 


Fach pleasing scene, each social hour 
That in a distant clime I find, 

Is but another added flower 
To bloom amid the wreath I bind. 


And, lady, on the distant shore 
That smiles beyond the western sea, 
The fairest flower of all my store 
Shall be the rose that emblems thee. 
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THE MYSTERY OF REMINISCENCE. 
T-". 
WY JEROME A. MABEY. 


STRANGERS we met—not so, I ween, our parting, 
Though brief our nighing, and with eyes alone; 
For with thy glance there sprang in me the darting 

Of a soft fire, delicious and unknown: 
Trembling and faint it stirr’d, a sweet surprising— 

Still kindling to thy look, a lighting shrine; 
And soon how beautiful its clear uprising— 

The brightness of a calmness felt divine. 


And do I dream but lightly in believing 
Thy gaze, too, drew a burning, blissful thrill; 
That in thy heart, like mine, the tender grieving 
For love's lost light, grew newly, sweetly still; 
As if the spirit-flame once brightly blending 
With thine in unremember’d mystic tie, 
And parted here, and left to weary wending, 
Met thee, at last, and floated gladly nigh. 


Yes! the twin fragments of a mirror rended 
In fairer worlds, and strewn to time, we are; 

The segments of a circle heavenly bended; 
The severings of a music lost afar: 

And oh, how mournfully the touch bereaving 
The mating essences our life ‘iere made, 

Ilath left us here in languishment for cleaving 
To the miss‘d portion, long to quest delay’d. 


Then think, dear lady, what a joy were twining 
In trust’s fulfilment to these hearts of ours; 
To win again the rapture and the shining 
Together known in bright eternal hours. 
Shall it not be? By all that makes the duty 
Of love between us such a precious need— 
By all that lendeth it a sacred beauty, 
Hear me! oh hear! and well and wisely heed! 


ROUGET DE LISLE. 
BY R. H. 8. 


Cotp was the night, but his pulses were bounding, 
Wild with poetic and patriot power; 

Lonely and silent, yet strange flashing visions 
Peopled his brain in the still midnight hour. 

France in her beauty, her strength, and her glory, 
Pride of her children, the fair and the brave— 

France in her sorrow, in blood, and in darkness, 
Wailing aloud over Liberty's grave. 


He seemed to behold her champions departed— 
sright guardian angels that gazed on the sight— 
Their shadowy forms in sad earnestness bending, 
Imploring the Father to aid in the right. 
And rich strains of music seemed floating around him, 
And words of high meaning to ring in his ear; 
They rung in his ear—they inspired his spirit— 
And the song that it echoed was heard far and near. 


Where to the scaffold brave heroes were passing, 
Led there, like traitors, in infamous chains, 
Death to disgrace and dishonor preferring, 
In their calm triumph forgetting its pains: 
There was it sounding, as if in sad mockery, 
Mingling with shouts of derision and wrath— 
A farewell, a death-song, yet strangely imparting 
Firmness and courage to tread the dark path. 
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Where the stars shone on the strong and true-hearted, 
Secretly gath’ring beneath the night shade, 
There was its chorus, deep-uttered and softly 
Breathing the noble resolves they had made: 
And over the blood-stained scene of the conflict, 
The cannonade’s roaring, the prayers, and the groans, 
Still rose the strains of its wild martial musico— 
Life-giving, hope-bringing, soul-stirring tones. 


A fugitive roams o’er the desolate mountains, 
With step sadly weary, and dark-clouded brow, 
When suddenly, blending with echoes resounding, 
He hears it—the cloud gathers heavily now! 

It comes to his heart with a voice too familiar, 
Recalling the mem’ry of terrible days. 

His country had giv’n him her sentence of exile— 
He gave to that country the grand Marseillaise! 


THE BAPTISM. 
BY WILLIAM G. BROWNE 


It was a pleasant Sabbath morn, 
Birds sung on many a leafy limb, 
When, on the balmy breath of June, 
Rose the baptismal hymn; 
And, kneeling ‘neath the elm-tree’s shade, 
The man of God with fervor prayed. 


He prayed for one, the young in years, 
Whose form was like a seraph’s fair, 

Who left her mates with joyous tears, 
To meet her Saviour there: 

He prayed in tones that filled the glen, 

That God would keep her pure as then. 


And when, amid the multitude, 
The watery bed her light feet trod, 
The winds that swept the rustling wood 
Fell like a voice from God! 
All hearts were hushed as calm she gave 
Her light form to the yielding wave. 


And when, all dripping with its flow, 
Her meek eyes raised in silent prayer, 

A wreath of glory seemed to glow 
Around her golden hair— 

And though unseen by mortal eye, 

We knew a spirit form was nigh. 


Oh, then methought I heard them sing, 
The angels in the air above; 

Forever through my soul will ring 
That low sweet song of love; 

And, as its accents died away, 


Her young lips caught the heavenly lay! 


But she has found a darker grave, 
A deeper bed beneath the sod; 
She singeth by a brighter wave 
A sweeter song to God: 
I’m sitting by her lonely bier— 
But hark! a voice is on my ear. 


Low tones are calling me away 
Up to the holy mount above; 
My spirit longs to meet, to-day, 
That form of light and love: 
Soon, soon, you leaves that o’er me wave, 


May fall upon my autumn grave! 





Tus dress is considered very elegant, and, what 
is of more importance, is found to be easily made 
up. In regard to material, preference is of course 
given to velvet, the hue an emerald green: cash- 
mere, however, is more fitted for general wear. If 
green cashmere be the material employed, we re- 
commend as a trimming black silk military braid 
and steel buttons. A cambric frill is sometimes 
tacked round the throat and continued down the 
edge of the plait as far as the waist, where it is met 


by the scarf, which is composed of green silk. 


DESCRIPTION OF DIAGRAMS, 


Fig. 1.—The sleeve. Join a to a, b tob. The 
dots are eyelet holes for a silken cord to pass through, 
which laces the sleeve up to its proper shape. This 
lacing falls in front of the arm. Care must be taken 
not to draw this cord too tight, as otherwise the 
shape of the sleeve would be spoiled. A white pa- 
-oda sleeve is sometimes worn under the tunic sleeve. 

Fig. 2.—Front. 
of one entire piece. 
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The front of dress is composed 
The dotted line d shows the 


waist, where the fulness of the skirt is to be gathered 
in in French double plaits. The pocket is a piece 
laid on, trimmed with braid and buttons. The flat 
piece up the centre is merely a part of the front 
turned over to form a wide plait. This is to be 
trimmed with either steel or fancy buttons the color 


of the dress. 
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Fig. 3.—Back. The back is composed of a sepa- 


rate piece, and the skirt is gathered in at the dotted 
line d in plaits to correspond with the front. 
a to a (front), 6 to b, ¢ toc, and d to d. 


Join 

















BONNET. 
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Fig. 4.—Scarf to be tied round the waist, the 
ends to fall on the left side. This scarf is generally 
composed of a wide piece of silk, the ends frayed 
out for fringe. 


Fig, 3. Fig. 4. 
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CROCHET.—LADY’S BONNET, SUITABLE FOR THE SEASIDE OR COUNTRY. 


aed Aen LO DUININ 


(See Plate in front of Book:.) 


Materials.—Dark drape crochet cord; Penelope crochet, 
No. 3. 

MAKE a round foundation of 9 stitches, work 5 
rounds in double crochet, increasing in every stitch, 
in the first, and the same stitch in the succeeding 
6th round, chains of five united to every 
alternate stitch. 7th, chains of 7, united to the cen- 
tre stitch of chains; work 3 more rounds, like 7th 


rounds. 


round, then 6 rounds in double crochet, increasing 
Work 4 more open stitch 


rounds, in chains of 7 in the first round, missing 2 


as itis found requisite. 


stitches: between the chains work 6 more rounds in 
double crochet, without increasing, but decreasing 
in the second round, by omitting every 8th stitch; 
work 4 rounds of chains of 7, omitting 3 between 


each section of chains in the first round. 5th round, 
31* 


1 double crochet in centre of chain, 3 


3 chain repeat; 


work 6 rounds of double crochet, 4 rounds of chains 
as before, then finish with 6 rounds of double cro- 
chet, which completes the crown. Make a 
measuring 31 inches for the front; work 2 rows in 


chain 


double crochet, then 4 rows in chains of 7, decreas- 
ing at the beginning and end of each row, and work- 
ing only on the right side; in the first chain row 
leave 3 stitches between each, and in the last 2 
chains work 6 rows in double crochet, continuing to 
leave a stitch at the beginning and end of row, and 
decreasing 4 times at regular intervals in each row; 
this is to form the round shape of the front; work 
1 double crochet, 7 chain, miss 4; repeat to end, 
commencing in centre stitch of chain; work 10 rows 
of chains of 7, then 1 double crochet in centre stitch 
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of chain, 3 chain repeat to end; work 5 rows of chains of open, which will form the shape for the 
double crochet, 4 rows of chains of 7, and finish { eape; work 1 double erochet in centre chain, 3 chain, 
with 3 rows of double crochet, continuing as before ; and finish with 4 rows of double crochet, worked at 
to leave the first and last stitches unworked; work { the bottom and each side, increasing at the corners. 
4 rows in double crochet, along the front and each } Damp on the wrong side with a solution of gum 
side, increasing at the corners: this completes the Arabic, and when nearly dry press with a hot iron, 
front. Make achain measuring 26 inches for the } placing a piece of eloth between the iron and the 
cape: work 2 rows in double crochet, then 12 rows ; crochet; line with blue, or any color which may be 
in chains of 7; it is not requisite to detach the preferred, which will harmonize with the bonnet. 

thread, but work 3 single stitches in the first 3 { We give the above thus early to enable our fair 
chains at beginning of row, then commence the 7 * readers to prepare it in time for the coming season. 
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FLOWE 
(See Plate in , 


Materials.—Two skeins of green crystal wool, one dark 
and one light; one skein of white ditto; one of lilac ditto. 
A piece of white satin. Three yards of stout wire. A bone 
mesh ¥4 an inch wide, and one 1'4 inch wide; also six sil- 
vered beads, 

Tue centre of this mat is of white satin, covered 
with netting. The latter is done thus: On a founda- 
tion make, with the lilac wool, 14 stitches, using the 
narrowest mesh. Do two plain rows. 

3d row.—Miss the first stitch, net the second, then 
the first; continuing this for all the fourteen stitches. 

4th and 5th.—Plain netting. 

6th.—Like third. 

Do altogether fourteen rows, which will make a 
square piece. 

Cover a round of card-board with satin on one 
side, and calico on the other. Tack this square over 
the satin. 

The flowers are alternately white and lilac. Each 
one has six petals, which are made by bending a 
piece of wire in the form of a leaf, and darning them 
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front of Book -) 


closely (from edge to edge), beginning at the base 
of each petal, darning to the point, then taking an 
overcast stitch at the end, and slipping the needle 
Six petals must be tied together, 
A sil- 


down the centre. 
in the form of a flower, and the points bent. 
vered bead is sewed in the centre of each. 


FOR THE MOSS. 


een 


Bend the wire into a round, exactly the size of the 
rim of the mat. Bind the ends with wool for greater 
security. Take a coarse rug needle, and thread it 
with a very long thread of each of the green wools. 
Work on the wire in button-hole stitch, over the 
large mesh, taking the stitches as close together as 
possible, to make a very full fringe. Work all the 
Make another circle, some- 


> 


wire round in this way. 
what smaller, and cover it with moss fringe also. 
Sew the large round at the edge of the mat, and the 
other just within it, and set the flowers, at equal 


distances, between the two borders. 
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SNOWDROP. 


Ware silk half-twist is the best material for this 
flower, but it can be done in white split Berlin wool. 

Six petals are required for each snowdrop: three 
small ones in the interior of the flower, and three 
larger over these. 

Cast on four stitches, knit and purl alternately six 
rows plain, knit and purl six more rows, increasing 
one stitch at the beginning of the first and second, 
the fifth and sixth rows, then knit and purl alter- 
nately eight rows without increase, and then begin 
to decrease one at the beginning of each row, till 
only four stitches remain; cast them off. 


5 


; 


The small petals are knitted as three in one. 

Cast on six stitches. 

Purl one row, make one stitch, knit two, repeat 
through the row. All the back rows are purled. 
Make one stitch, knit three, repeat through the row; 
continue thus to increase at the beginning, and knit 
one stitch more each row between the increase, until 
you have seven stitches knitted between each, then 
purl one row, knit one plain row and purl another, 
after which, knit eight stitches, turn back and purl 
them, knit four stitches, purl them back. Break 
off your silk about a yard from the work, gather the 
four stitches together, and fasten them; thread a 
needle with the silk left, and take a stitch or two 
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FLOWER MAT.—ANOTHER PATTERN. 
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down the side of your work, till you bring the silk flower. The smallest require eight or ten stitches 
before the four remaining stitches, knit these, and to be caston. Knit and purl asmall piece, sufficient 
purl them back; gather them together, and fasten to cover a little bud of cotton wool, which must be 
as the last; bring the silk down to the next stitch, fixed on a bit of wire, and covered with the piece 
knit eight stitches, and proceed exactly as before just knitted. 

with them, as also with the next. Sew a wire along The largest buds will require a few stitches to be 
the edge of the top with split wool, just as for the increased, in order to make it wider at the top. 


Fuchsia. Embroider some little heart-shaped marks The leaves are very simple, the shape being much 
as in the natural flower, place the three exterior pe- $ like blades of grass. 


tals over these, and cover the stem with green, mak- Cast on four stitches, and knit and purl alternate 


ing it much thicker near the flower. ¢ rows, till a sufficient length is done, gather the 
The buds must be made of silk or wool, as the ; stitches at each extremity, and sew a fine wire neatly 
round, 
~ +e er — 
PATTERNS FOR EMBRO!I RY 
Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Our first pattern the present month in , as the bands and cuffs of night-dresses, etc. ete. 
embroidery is an edging for muslins: it forms a Fig. 2 consists of eyelets simply, arranged in a 


diamond pattern, the effect being given by working 
them much more stiffly on one side than the other. 


Fig. 3 is more difficult and elaborate, and may also 


very pretty border for a nightcap, or edge for mus- 
lin sacques or basques. It may also be used in 
English or cambric embroidery. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are for cambric insertions, the be used on lace or muslin. 


strongest and most desirable finish for underclothes, 
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Fig. 1 is a hall table, with rich carved mouldings, 

Fig. 2 is a side-table for a dining-room, in the 
Gothic style. 

Fig. 3 is a fancy chair in the Gothic style, suit- 
able for the drawing-room and parlor. 


Fig. 4 is a cheval dressing-glass, with castors 
concealed in the feet, and with the face of the frame 
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bevelled. It has brass candle branches, which turn 
round with joints, and the screws or centres on 
which the glass turns have knobs of wood to con- 
ceal them. 

Fig. 5 is a cheval dressing-glass of a more simple 
construction. 

Fig. 6 is a hall chair, in the Gothic style. 











EDITORS’ 


“ Pashion! leader of a chattering train 
Whom man for his own hurt permits to reign.” 


Waat a variety of changes there has been in the cos- 
tumes of men and women from the earliest recorded pe- 
riods of history! And these millions of changes have each 
and all had their admirers, and every fashion has been, in 
its day, called beautiful. It is evident, therefore, that the 
reigning fashion, whatever it be, comprehends the essence 
of the agreeable, and that to continue one particular mode 
or costume beautiful for successive ages, it would only be 
necessary to keep it fashionable. Some nations have taken 
advantage of this principle in the philosophy of dress, and 
have, by that means, retained a particular mode for cen- 
turies; and there is no doubt the belles of these unfading 
fashions were, and are, quite as ardently admired as though 
they had changed the form of their apparel at every revo- 
lution of the moon. 

In some important particulars these fixed planets of 
fashion certainly have the advantage over those who are 
continually displaying a new phasis. They present fewer 
data for observation, and, consequently, the alterations 
which time will bring to the fairest person are less percep- 
tible, or, as they always seem the same, less noted. There 
are few trials more critical to a waning beauty than the 
appearing in a new and brilliant fashion. If it becomes 
her, the whisper instantly runs round the circle, “ How 
young she looks!” a most invidious way of hinting she is 
as old as the hills; if it does not become her, which is 
usually the case, then you will hear the remark, “ What 
an odious dress!” meaning the wearer looks as ugly as the 
Fates. 

The contrast between a new fashion and an old familiar 
face instantly strikes the beholder, and makes him run 
over all the changes in appearance he has seen the indi- 
vidual assume; and then, ther@is danger that the anti- 
quated fashions may be revived, and how provoking it is 
to be questioned whether one remembers when high-heeled 
shoes, hoops, and ruffled cuffs were worn! A reference to 
the parish register, or the family record, would not disclose 
the age more effectually. 

Nor are the youthful exempted from their share in the 
evils of change. It draws the attention of the beholder to 
the dress rather than the wearers; and it reminds bache- 
lors, palpably and alarmingly, of the expense of supporting 
a wife who must thus appear in a new costume every 
change of the mode. 

Now, as it is fashion which makes the pleasing in dress, 
were one particular form retained ever so long, it would 
always please, and thus the unnecessary expense of time 
and money be avoided; and the charges of fickleness and 
frivolity entirely repelled. We have facts to support this 
opinion. 

Is not the Spanish costume quite as becoming as our 
own mode? and that costume has been unchanged, or 
nearly so, for centuries; while the French, from whom we 
borrow our fashions, (poor souls that we are, to be thus 
destitute of invention and taste!) have ransacked Nature, 
and exhausted Art, for comparisons and terms by which to 
express the new inventions they have displayed in dress. 

We are aware that a certain class of political economists 


TABLE. 


affect to believe that luxury is beneficial to a nation. Is it 


so? The same reasoning which would make extravagance 
in dress commendable, because it employed manufacturers 
and artists, would also make intemperance a virtue in 
those who could afford to be drunk, because the prepara 
tion of the alcohol employs laborers, and the consumption 
would encourage trade. All these views of the expediency 
of tolerating evil are a part of that Machiavelian system of 
selfishness, which has been imposed on the world for wis- 
dom, but which has proved its origin by the corrupting 
crimes and miseries men have endured in consequence of 
yielding themselves dupes or slaves of fashion and vice. 

We do hope, indeed believe, that a more just apprecia- 
tion of the true interests and real happiness of mankind 
will yet prevail. The improvements, now so rapidly pro- 
gressing, in the intellectual and civil condition of nations 
must, we think, be followed by a corresponding improve- 
ment in the tastes and pursuits of those who are the élite 
of society. Etiquette and the fashions cannot be the 
engrossing objects of pursuit, if people become reasonable. 
The excellences of mind and heart will be of more conse 
quence to a lady than the color of a riband, or the shape 
of a bonnet. 

We would not have ladies despise or neglect dress. They 
should be always fit to be seen; personal neatness is 
indispensable to agreeableness—almost to virtue. A proper 
portion of time and attention must scrupulously be given 
to external appearance, but not the whole of our days and 
Is it worthy of Christians, pretending to revere 
the precepts of Him who commanded them not to “take 


energies. 


thought what they should put on,” to spend their best 
years in studying the form of their apparel ? 

It is not necessary to elegance of appearance, nor to the 
prosperity of trade, that changes in fashion should so fre 
quently occur. Take, for instance, the article of shoes. 
What good consequence results from a change in the 
fashion of shoes? 

If we have a becoming and convenient mode, why not 
retain it for centuries, and save all the discussions about 
square-toed, round, or peaked—and all the other ad injfint- 
tum changes in cut and trimmings? And if the hours thus 
saved were devoted to reading or exercise, would not the 
mind and health be more improved than if 
employed in deciding the rival claims of the old and new 


we were 
fashion of shoes to admiration? 

Such portions of time may seem very trifling, but the 
aggregate of wasted hours, drivelled away thus by minutes, 
makes a large part of the life allotted us. 

We by no means advocate an idle or stupid state of 
society. Emulation is necessary, excitement and enthu- 
siasm are necessary. We must be active if we would be 
happy. 
the energies of rational beings than the tie of a cravat or 
the trimming of a bonnet. And when the moral beauty 
of goodness, and the intellectual dignity of character are 


Still, there are objects more worthy to call forth 


better appreciated and more warmly admired by those who 
ought to prize the jewels of the heart and mind above the 
foreign aid of outward ornament, we trust the sway of 
fashions in apparel will not be essential to constitute a lady 


of fashion. 
The simple graces that flow naturally from the “inward 
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greatness, unaffected wisdom, and sanctity of manners,” 
the poet ascribed to the beloved of his hero, would make 
any woman lovely, and raise the standard of respect and 
affection for the sex. 





A writrr in the “Evening Mirror” of New York thus 
comments on our memorial concerning National Normal 
Schouls for Female Teachers :— 


“ Lapy’s Boox.—Mrs. Hale, in the Editor's Table of the 
February number, is urging Congress to establish a Free 
Normal School where young ladies may be educated for 
teachers. She says she does not design to make a class of 
celibates, but thinks that young ladies had better teach for a 
few years, rather than get married very young. 

“We know of a bright little boy in one of the Ward 
Schools in this city, who has been instructed for a long time 
by one of the ladies, in geography, and yet does not know 
which way one must travel from New York to reach Bos- 
ton. He cannot point towards Boston, and has no idea of 
its direction from us. We are pained at the evidence that 
many of the lady assistants make a formal, mechanical 
business of their teaching. They do not enter into the 
work with the spirit of contrivance and ingenuity.” 

We submit this question—and a very important one it 
is—to those men who have most zealously encouraged 
female education, and who are best acquainted with the 
results of employing women as instructors. 

The Comptrollers of the public schools in Massachusetts 
employ over five thousand female teachers. Let these men 
give their report. 

The Managers of the “ National Popular 
ciety,” that has already sent hundreds of young women of 


Education So- 
New England to the West and South as Teachers, are men 
of high note. They, probably, have satisfied themselves 
that women are able teachers of children, or they would 
not persevere in their efforts. Such menas Judge McLean, 
tishop McIlvaine, and Ex-Governor Slade, can doubtless 
satisfy the writer in the “ Evening Mirror” that little boys 
may be advantageously instructed, even in geography, by a 
lady. 

Professor Hart, of the Philadelphia High School, has also 
done much to promote the establishment of the Normal 
School for Female Teachers in this city, and is advocating 
the employment of these teachers in the Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania. Ile, we trust, will let us know his opinion 
on this matter. 

We shall be glad to give place to arguments on both 
sides of the question, and hope such papers will be furnished 
us by able writers. 

TEACHER AND Pvuptt.—While Madame Campan was at the 
head of the establishment at Ecouen, some of the ladies, 
appointed to superintend the different classes, complained 
of certain regulations to which they were subjected. Madame 
Campan said to them: “Permit me. ladies, to inform you 
that this establishment 
superintendent who is at the head of it, or for the ladies 


was not founded either for the 


engaged to assist her. It was instituted solely for the 
pupils; for if there were no pupils here, you and I would 


be useless.” 


Femate Woop-Excravers.—We are glad to see, by an- 
the for the 


of young women in wood-engraving has been 


nouncements in newspapers, that a class 
instruction 
lately established in the government School of Design, 
Somerset House, London. No doubt there will be many 
competitors for instruction in this elegant art; but we 
herself to 


should recommend no lady to think of applying 
it who is not already a proficient in drawing, both of figures 
and landscapes; for, before the wood can be cut, it must be 
drawn upon. and therefore to be able to draw the subject 


with taste, is a matter of first importance; while taste in 
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cutting, so as to bring out the true meaning of the lines 
With a 
preliminary knowledge of drawing, we should have no fears 
of soon seeing ladies attain an eminence in this lucrative 
and respectable profession; with ordinary diligence, they 
could at least very speedily rival the bulk of the persons 
who now profess to furnish wood-engravings for books. 
The publishers of the present sheet, who expend several 
hundreds of pounds per annum on wood-engravings for 
their works, have all along experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty in procuring the species of cuts which they require. 
A want of a thorough knowledge of drawing they feel to be 
a chief source of the difficulty —Chambers’s Journal. 


and touches, is, at the same time, indispensable. 





A VALUABLE THING WITEFOUT CAUSING YOU TO OPEN YOUR 
Punrse.—Which will you do—smile, and make your house 
hold happy; or be crabbed, and make all those young ones 
gloomy, and the elder ones miserable? The amount of 
happiness you can produce is incalculable, if you show a 
smiling face, a kind heart,and speak pleasant words. Wear 
a pleasant countenance; let joy beam in your eyes, and 
love glowon your forehead. There is no joy like that which 
springs from a kind act or a pleasant decd; and you will 
feel it at night when you rest, at morning when you rise, 
and through the day when about your business. 

A smile—who will refuse a smile, 
The sorrowing heart to cheer, 

And turn to love the heart of guile, 
And check the falling tear? 

A Nostz Woman.—Mrs. Harriet L. Packer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has given sixty-five thousand dollars for the endow- 
ment of a new Female Academy on Brooklyn Heights. 

Such an act of wise liberality deserves to be recorded in 
letters of gold. Mrs. Packer has set an example of pro- 
viding for the education of her own sex, we hope to see 
followed by every woman who has property to give for 
educational purposes. There is no field of philanthropy 
so much needing their culture, and so sure to repay their 
hopes and gifts. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted: 
“The Chorister’s Funer),” “The Repented Word,” “The 
Young Housekeeper” 
Story for Christmas), “ The Indian’s Dream,” “A Heart- 
Leaf,” “ Translated Fragments,” &c., “ A. E. L.,” “My Angel 
“A Dream of a Happier Time,” 


(will appear in December, being a 


Sister,” “Thanksgiving,” 
and “ The Lily.” 

The following articles are not wanted: “Inscribed to a 
Lady,” &c., “Home Pictures,” “The Ideal World,” “A. E. 
ne” “The “ Heart 
“ Spring,” “Summer,” “ Hours of Sorrow,” “ My Own Love,” 


“ Precocity,” Howards,” Struggles,” 


“Leaving Home,” “ Arise,” “ Flowers,” and “ A Great Loss.” 

We are much obliged to the lady of “Silver Springs” 
for her solid compliments and kindly exertions. Our “ Book” 
is now crowded with communications, and we are obliged 
to decline poetry in general. In our February number, the 
poem entitled “ Nero’s Friend,” was written, as we learn, 
by George W. Sands. 


OUR TREASURY. 


LOVE GIFTS. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY 


Tr is the native dialect of love to reveal its complacence 
The child presents its favorite teacher with a 
fresh flower. It hastens to its mother with the first, best 
rose from its little garden; and in the kiss to its father, 


by gifts. 
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with which it resigns itself to sleep, gives away its whole 
heart. The wife willingly trusts to her chosen protector, 
“her all of earth—perchance, her all of heaven.” Why 
should a mother give with such bitter repining her infant 
to her God? 

Does she say it was unsullied and beautiful? Love 
delights in yielding the best gifts to the best beloved. 
Would she prefer to have withheld it till it had become 
less lovely? till, warped by tho deceit of the world, the 
way of darkness chosen, and salvation through Christ 
unsought, it should be an unfit offering for a Being of 
purity? 

Love rejoices its object in the most eligible situations. 
“Being evil, we yet know how to give good gifts to our 
children.” We are pleased to see them in the pursuit of 
knowledge, in the path of virtue, in possession of the 
esteem of the great and good. In sending them from home, 
we seek to secure for them the advantages of refined society, 
the superintendence of friends of wisdom and picty. Ifa 
nobleman were to adopt them, if they were to have a man- 
sion with princes, should we not be grateful for the honor? 
Why, then, with such unspeakable reluctance, do we see 
them go to be angels among angels, and to dwell gloriously 
in the presence of “God, the Judge of all, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect ?’ 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


BY MRS. ELLIS. 


Ir is an act of injustice towards women, and one which 
often brings its own punishment upon talented men, when 
they select, as their companions for life, the ignorant or the 
imbecile of the other sex, believing that, because they are 
so, they must be more capable of loving. If to be incapable 
of anything else, implies this necessity, it must be granted 
But of what value is that love which 
exists as a mere impulse of nature, compared with that 


that they are so. 


which, with an equal force of impulse, combines the highest 
attributes of an enlightened mind, and brings them all, 
with their rich produce, like flowers from a delicious garden, 
a welcome and appropriate offering at the shrine whereon 
the heart is laid? 

Still I must repeat that it is not the superiority of talent, 
but the early and the best use of such as we possess, which 
gives this power and beauty to affection, by directing it to 
its appropriate end. For, as in other duties of woman's 
life, without knowledge she cannot, if she would, act pro- 
perly; soin the expression and bestowment of her love, 
without an intimate acquaintance with the human heart, 
without having exercised her faculties of observation and 
reflection, and without having obtained by early discipline 
some mastery over her own feelings, she will ever be liable 
to rush blindly upon those fatal errors by which the love 
of married life so often has been wrecked. 

* * * . * . * 

Now, it is impossible for any woman of right feelings to 
hide from her conscience that, if she chooses to marry, she 
places herself under a moral obligation to make her hus- 
band’s home as pleasant to him as she can. Instead, 
therefore, of behaving as if it was the great business of 
married life to complain, it is her peculiar duty as a wife, 
and one for which, by her natural constitution, she is 
especially fitted, to make all her domestic concerns appear 
before her husband to the very best advantage. She has 
time for her troubles and turmoils, if such things must 
necessarily be, a fact which I am a little disposed to ques- 
tion, when her husband is absent, or when she is enzaged 
exclusively in her own department; and if she would make 
sis home what it ought to be to him—“an ever sunny 
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place”—she will studiously shield him, as with the wings 
of love, from the possibility of feeling that his domestic 
annoyances give weight and poignancy to those more trying 
perplexities which most men, engaged either in business 
or in public affairs, find more than sufficient for their peace 
of mind. 


Literarn Notices. 





Booxs py Mar.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 
© From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE CURSE OF CLIFTON. A Tule of Expiation and 
Redemption, By Emma D. E. N. 
“The Discarded Daughter,” etc. Complete in two volumes. 


Southworth, author of 


We would not do justice to our own feelings did we hesitate 
to confess how thoroughly, how deeply they were interest- 
ed during the perusal of these volumes. The characters 
are all drawn with the greatest skill, and with all the 
truthfulness of nature. But that of the humble, the bash- 
ful, and uncomplaining Catharine, strange as it may ap- 
pear, is the most exalted, the most commanding, and, we 
might say, the most enchanting that we have seen drawn 
We do not think our 
readers will find fault with us for commending this work to 


in a book of fiction for many a day. 
their attention. We have the profoundest respect for truth 
in all things. But, although we have had many days of 


} 
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experience in this world, we do not see how such a fiction 
as this, if indeed it be all fiction, can do injury to pure wo- 
manhood, or to the honest manhood of any heart. 

From Biancnarp & Lea, Philadelphia :— 

OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir John F. W. Her- 
echel, Bart., K. WH. Here follows a long list of honorary 
titles, all of which would not greatly edify our readers were 
we tocopy them. The author is universally known as one 
among the first, if not himself the first of living astrono- 
mers. The present edition is from the fourth London edi- 
tion, and is illustrated with numerous plates and wood- 
cuts, and contains several alterations and additions, which 
bring it up to the actual state of astronomical discovery. 

From C. G. Henperson & Co., corner of Fifth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

A FRENCH AND ENGLISH, AND ENGLISHIT AND 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. By Professor A. G. Collot. This 
is the only original work of the kind which has hitherto 
been published in this country, and, were it not better 
than others, it deserves the patronage of the numerous 
Americans who are desirous of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the French language. 
minute examination of the work, we believe it far superior 


But, after a careful and 


not only to any published in America, but even in Europe. 

The peculiar merits of this dictionary consist in a vast 
number of words used in the sciences and arts, besides all 
those in common use; in a clear and concise definition; 
all the idioms and proverbs; the notations of those words 
whose pronunciation is irregular, or presents some diffi- 
culty; and a treatise on pronunciation, in which the use 
of the unaccented ¢, so perplexing to foreigners, as well as 
To these 


material advantages, if we add that it contains vocabvla- 


the diphthong oi, is rendered easy to any capacity. 


ries of historical and geographical names, with their pro- 
nunciations, and a table of all the irregular and defective 
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verbs of the language, we may safely say that it is the 
most complete dictionary that ever was offered to the Ame- 


rican public. 


From D. Aprpteton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
person & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY; or, Good in All, and 
None All Good. By M. J.MeIntosh, author of “Two Lives; 
or, to Seem and to Be,” “Charms and Counter-Charms,” 
Here we have still another generous effort in 
mitigation of the strong and odious contrasts of American 
life and character, as drawn by some of our native writers, 
and under influences not always the most truthful, libe- 
or unprejudiced, and therefore not at all creditable 





ral, 
to American institutions or feelings. 
indeed, had the effect of moving the patronizing sympathy 
of many good-hearted white-slave holders and landed aris- 
tocrats in foreign despotisms, who, from their very posi- 
tions, know but little of our social habits, and who, on that 
account, cannot be supposed to feel any real benevolent in- 
All the interest they can have in 


Such works have, 


terest in regard to us. 
the extravagantly wrought pictures of American life may be 
traced to the horrid condition of their own “ lower classes,” 
whom they first deprive of labor, and then pull down their 
miserable cabins, and end the summary proceedings by 
turning the wretched families out upon the highways to 
perish by starvation. They wish, if possible, to show to 
the Anglo-Saxon victims of Anglo-Saxon oppression that 
negro life in America is much more horrible than the life 
of white slaves in the English mines and coal-pits. But 
there has been no work published yet in America, however 
imaginative, and however bold in its caricatures of Ameri- 
can institutions, that can compare in the least with the in- 
human and disgusting realities of the British white-slave 
system, as those realities have been established before 
committees appointed by the British Parliament to make 
the proper investigations. 

But to return. The work before us, we are told, like 
others that have preceded it, had its origin in the desire of 
the author to remove some of the prejudices, not of foreign 
aristocrats, but such as, unhappily, are fostered much 
nearer home. In this praiseworthy effort, the author 
seems to have scrupulously avoided every expression that 
could, or ought to give offence to any honorable or consci- 
entious person who has taken a part on either side of the 
question naturally involved in the development of her plot. 
There can be no doubt of the good result, if her volumes are 
perused with the same deliberation and calm desire to ob- 
literate all unworthy national prejudices, under the influ- 
ences of which it is very evident they were written. 

ENGLISH ITEMS; or, Microscopic Views of England and 
By Matt. F. Ward, author of “Letters from 
Three Continents.” The author of this book is severe in 
his remarks upon the institutions, and in his descriptions 
of the manners and habits of the people of the “ mother 
country.” But he is scarcely less severe in his condemna- 
tion of the conduct of such of our own countrymen as are 
always prepared to submit to the insolent hectoring of those 
who claim to be their superiors in all things. What effect 
his recriminations will have on our brothers on the other 
side of the Atlantic we cannot pretend to judge. Perhaps 
no other than to produce a fierce emission in return, from 
one of their great literary mud-machines, of whose powers 
to cast invectives and distribute falsehoods in regard to our 
country and countrymen we have had the most indubitable 
evidence. But, whatever may be the effect upon our 
abusers abroad, or upon those who sympathize with them 
at home, we are not sorry that an American writer has 
been found with sufficient courage to give both parties 
their due. There may be some things said in the hook 


Englishmen, 
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which some readers will probably think could have been 
said with less feeling, and some things said which others 
will think had better not have been alluded to at all. But, 
on the whole, the author has done justice to the true glo- 
ries of England—to ber monuments of the past, to the taste 
and magnificence of the present, to the quiet and splendor 
of her rural scenery; but he has not spared the servility, 
the selfishness, the pride, and the presumption which 
mark more or less distinctly the conduct of her whole peo- 
ple, from the queen to the beggar. The reading of these 
“ English Items,” if we are not greatly mistaken, will have 
their effect in restoring some of our countrymen to an 
honorable feeling, which, through the domineering influ- 
ence of the “ mother country,” they seem to be in somo 
danger of losing altogether—we mean a manly, a national, 
a patriotic feeling of self-respect. 

A WINTER IN MADEIRA; AND A SUMMERIN SPAIN 
AND FLORENCE. By John A. Dix. This is the fifth edi- 
tion of a work which has afforded to all who have had the 
pleasure of perusing it a valuable stock of information, and 
many new impressions and ideas of men, institutions, and 
scenes, which may have been made moro or less familiar 
to them through the works of travellers who had previous- 
ly been over the same ground. 

THE LADY-BIRD. A Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton, author of “Grantly Manor,” “ Ellen Middleton,” etc. 
This might be called a Roman Catholic novel. The author 
is a Roman Catholic, and so are all the principal charac- 
ters, and so are the plot, the machinery, and the denoue- 
ment. But it is not controversial, neither does it pretend 
to elevate the personages introduced above the common 
frailties, passions, feelings, and indiscretions of our common 
humanity. The style is elegant and forcible, the incidents 
striking, but melancholy. 

LIGHT AND SHADE; or, the Young Artists. A Tale. By 
Anna Harriet Drury, author of “ Friends and Fortune,” 
ete. A very affecting story of real life, as well as a persua- 
sive lesson to the practice of all the Christian and moral 
virtues. 


From Lipprvcott, Gramno, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY; or, Wanderings of 
an American in Great Britain in 1851 and ’52. By Benja- 
min Moran. There is something very striking in the style 
and the incidents of this compact volume, and there is also a 
vast deal more information to be gained from its pages than 
usually comes to us from the dashing pens of rapid writers 
and fast travellers. The author has led us into many 
secrets of the poor and laboring classes, and into a know- 
ledge of some of the pretensions of the midway, mechanical 
aristocracy, which could not be gleaned from the narratives 
of those who travel on railroads, and stop at the first-rate 
hotels. The best impressions of the “ Footpath and High- 
way” will be felt in its introductions to real life, not to the 
upstarts in authority, but, as we say in our own country, 
to “the bone and sinew of the land.” In his descriptions 
of places, scenery, etc., the author is generally correct, 
plain, and unpretending, and therefore more likely to be 
comprehended and valued by those whose object it may be 
to obtain information, rather than have their ears tickled 
with artistical sentences, which, if perfectly understood, 
would probably be understood to mean nothing. 

HISTORY OF THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. By Schuyler Hamilton, Captain by Brevet, 
U.S.A. This is a very beautiful and substantial volume, 
the contents of which will very naturally interest our 
countrymen who desire to be acquainted with the history 
of the glorious flag of our Union. 

DAY-DREAMS, By Martha Allen. A neat littie volume, 
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containing a number of sketches and tales from the pen of 
a very molest and amiable aspirant for literary honors. 

VIRGINALIA; or, Songs of my Summer Nights. A Gift 
of Love for the Beautiful. By T. H. Chivers, M.D. This is 


a handsomely printed volume of one hundred and thirty- 





two pages. Of the contents, which embrace upwards of one 
hundred poetical effusions, we confess our inability to form 
a correct judgment, as they are i 


LIPPINCOTT’S CABINET HISTORIES OF THE 81 


zenerally above our line. 


\TES. 


The preceding volumes of this valuable historical series, 
we are happy to say, have been received by the Am« an 
public with acknowledgments of the highest robation. 


THE ISTORY OF NEW YORK, FROM ITS EARLIEST 


SETTLEMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME, by W. H. Car- 
penter and T. 8. Arthur, bas just mae its ap; in 
conformity with the original plan of the *¢ 
uniform in printing, binding, ete., with the v ] 
ready pul ished. It has a fine engraving of Mendrick 
Hudson, from an original paintir 
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A PEEP AT “NUMBER FIVE;” or,a Chapter in Du 
Life of a City Pastor. By H. Trusta, author of “ The Sun- 
ny Side.” A most interesting little volume, of which 


seventeen thousand cx I ies have been I ublished. 
THE TELL-TALE; or, Home Secrets tol 
lers. By the same author. 


ral less 


Valuable for its excellent mo- 


i by Old 
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From Livxpsay & BLaktston, Philadelphia :— 

A PRELIMINARY TREATISE ON THE LAW OF RE- 
PULSION AS A UNIVERSAL LAW OF NATURE: in 
which the Mosaic History of Creation is Vindicated and Sus- 
ed, and various Natural Phei 


ined. This is an ably written pamphlet 


mena (heretofore mysteri- 


ou rly Erpl 
of sixty-three pages. In all the course of his investigation 
in ma ining his new theory, the author evinces the 


most profound respect for the Scriptures. 





Place, New 

lelphia :— 

An Old Friend in 
vever he may be, 

When 


his book will 


From George P. Putnam, No. 10 
through Liypsay & Biakiston, Phila 
THE MISERTES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


a New D . Theauthor of this book, wl 


York, 


is certainly a wit, a punster, and a phil 


opher. 
you happen to be in the humor to receive it, 
1a vast store of amusement. 

THE DECK OF THE CRESCENT CITY: a P 
American Life. By Wm. Giles Dix. 


far as we have been able to judge of its merits, a moral, 


ture of 
This appears to be, as 
dissertation on gold-hunting 


mental, and philosophical 


in California, and a review of the characteristics of 


gold- 
hunters in general. 

From Hanper & Brorners, New York, throuch Lixpsar & 
BiakIsTON, Philadelphia :— 

SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES. M. Guizot. This 


essay on the life and works of the great English dramatic 





author will be the more interesting because it is from the 





pen of a learned and liberal French 
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to a most interesting period in the his- 


the 


This volume relates 
tory of France. It is in usually eloquent and vivid 


style of the author, in whose glowing sentences we are not 
‘rn the cold realities of history. 
MISSIONARY MEMORIAL. Including 
1 Iistorical Edited by H. W 
Vith illustrations. The con- 


beautiful 


always able to di 
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Pierson, 
volume have been collected with 


great labor and industry, and arranged with unusual ele- 


gance and precision of style. This book, which contains so 
wials of many of the first foreign mission 
this 


liarly dear and interest 


many pious mem 


aries sent from country, cannot be other than pecu- 


ing to all the friends of Gospel pro- 
ress at home and abroad. 

ILISTORY OF EUROPE FROM THE 
LEON IN 1815, TO THE ACCESSION 
LEON IN 1852. By Sir Archibald 
“ Hlistory of Europe from 


French Revoluti 


e 
NAPO- 
NAPO- 
r of 
the Commencement of the 
» Battle of Waterloo,” ete. 


FALL OF 
OF LOUIS 
Alison, Bart., auth 


the 








et l. New Series. Embracing the first volume of 
tl h edition. Sir Archibald ig no admirer of 
dem or vernments of the people, and therefore 
does not always upon our own republic with a favor- 
able eye. But cal ford to bear with Sir Archibald’s 
rubs with il that, as far as we have gone 


cannot produce a monarchical 








to1 t it in 1e past history of the 

I r, religious and political, are 

His inf ices and illustrations 

und not ur juently run counter to views 

vl B ht ive been zeal- 

ously sustainin the times of Henry VIII. It hap- 
efore that, 1 Macaulay and others, who en- 

n a proper r for the popular sentiment, Alison 

has but few warm mirers. Yet no candid student of 
history should » himself the injustice not to read his 
works, and at I t by his style and his facts, and 


esper y by the orderly and methodical arran nt of 


the latter 


CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. By M. Guizot. This 
volume was publi 1 by its author in 1813. It is a 
work of great cr 1 merit and research, but, unfortu- 
nate in its quot ns iresses itself almost lusively 


ith the French langua 


TALES. By the author 


who are familiar w 


to those 


A HERO, AND OTHER of 
* Olive,” “ The Ogilvies,” ete. There is a great deal of in- 
struction, blended with amusement, to be found in the 


f this volume. 
ROBERT BURNS. Edited 


is the fourth and last volume 


elegantly written contents « 
THE LIFE AND W 
by Robert Chambers. Thi 
of the edition. 
LIVES OF 
LISH PRINCI 
SUCCESSION 
land, 
V 7 


auth 


RKS OF 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENG- 
CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL 
‘EAT BRITAIN. By Agn Strick- 
“Lives of the of Englan 


unquestionably true that the 


SSES 
OF GI 
author of the 1.” 
Mary Stuart. It i 
r has been most z 
r of Mary § ur 
that have been 
their followers 


Queens 


us in her labors to rescue the 


charact t from many of the terrible charges 


against it by a class of historians 


who have in our own times; and in these 


charitable efforts, so w 


rthy of all the energies of the fe 


male heart and mind. we believe she has unquestionably 


succeeded. Her readers, however, will judge for them 
selves. 
From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 81 
& Brotuer, Philadelphia 
TILE COMPLETE WORK 
RIDGE u 


cal and Theological O; 


KES 


S OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLFE- 
ry I 1Y UT : Phil Pit 
Edited by Professor Shedd. 
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In seven volumes. Vol.1. We must leave these works to 
the learned critics for the present. When they shall be 

, able to arrive at some fair conclusion in regard to the gene- 
ral merits of the voluminous writings of Coleridge, it will 
be time enough to commend them to readers in general. 
No offence is intended to the memory of the great author 
by this. He belongs, in almost everything, to the higher, 

nay, the very highest class of speculative reasoners, and to 

these we must leave him, at least until we can understand 
his speculations better ourselves. 

THE HISTORY OF AN ADOPTED CHILD. By Geral- 
dine Endor Jewsbury, author of “ Marian Withers,” ete. A 
very interesting tale, in which we find some very curious 
pictures of Celtic pride, as manifested in the pretensions 
of some of the dilapidated families of Ireland. 

CASTLE AVON. By the author of “ Ravenscliff,” “ Ade- 
line Lindsay,” ete. This is No. 179 of “ Harper's Library 
of Select Novels.” 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through T. B. Perer- 
80n, Philadelphia :— 

THE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE: being a Collection of 
Useful and Familiar Questions and Answers on Breryday 
Subjects, adapted for Young Persons, and arranged in the 
most simple and easy Language. By Eliza Robbins, author 
of “ Popular Lessons,” ete. This neat volume can be most 
truthfully recommended as a valuable addition to our ele 
mentary books of instruction. 

From J. 8. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 

SPEECHES BY THE RT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON 
MACAULAY, M. P., author of the “ History of England 
from the Ac« : 


Second,” “ Lays of An- 
cient Rome,” “ Essays from the Edinburgh Review,” ete. 


ession of James the 


ete. In two volumes. The reputation of Macaulay as an 
historian, which has preceded these volumes, will doubtless 
attract more than ordinary attention to his orations in 
Parliament. Perhaps the numerous candidates for legisla- 
tive honors, who are daily springing up in every part of 
our country, will find something worthy of their study in 


these volumes. 


From Ticxyon, Reep, & Fieips, Boston, through W. P. 





Hazanp, Philadelp! 

SPAIN: her Institutions, Politics, and Public 
Sketch. By 8. T. Wallis, author of “Glimpses of Spain.’ 
There is a liberal, candid, and truthful spirit pervading 


Men. A 


, 


these pages, which, notwithstanding our preconceived and 
adverse opinions, induces us to place the greatest confi- 
dence in the statements and in the impartiality of the 
author's views. This work is the result of a second profes- 
sional errand to Spain, made under the direction of one of 
the departments of the American government, and in the 
prosecution of which the author enjoyed facilities for ob- 
taining information, and for making up a correct estimate 
of individual and national character, especially in the 
higher ranks of society, which the mere traveller cannot 
always secure to himself, even under circumstances usually 
considered favorable. 

THE CHAPEL OF THE 
POEMS. By John G. Whittier. 

ESSAYS ON THE POETS, AND OTHER ENGLISH 
WRITERS. By Thomas De Quincey, author of “Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-Eater,” ete. ete. If the popu- 
larity of an author has anything to do with his speaking 
justly and boldly, then it will not be denied that the author 
of these essays has possessed the privilege in an eminent 
of his position. 


HERMITS, AND OTHER 


degree of taking an honorable advantage 


MAGAZINE 


| 
: 
{ 
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This, however, is a work for critics and literary gossipers to 
peruse and to decide upon. As for the rest of the world 
its strictures will only show them how very weak, and, in 
too many instances, how very wicked great abilities and 
great minds may be. 

RUTH. A Novel. By the author of “Mary Barton.” 
This is a sad story of misplaced confidence, of guilt, shame, 
and remorse. It presents to us, however, in contrast with 
the unhappy consequences of a single deviation from the 
path of virtue, a display of those noble energies which, in 
the deepest humility, can rise above the heartless condem- 
nations of the world, and, at the same time, be assured of 
those ministrations of piety, and the consolations of that 
charity which thinketh no evil. 

THE BEAUTIES AND DEFORMITIES OF TOBACCO- 
USING ; or, its Ludicrous and Solemn Realities. By L. B. 
Coles, M.D. Fourth thousand, revised. With the sincer- 
est desire for their immediate reform, we commend this 
little book to all who may be addicted to the use of tobacco, 
of which unfortunate class, however, we are sure there can 
be but few, if any, among the readers of the “ Lady’s Book.” 

VOICES OF LIFE. By Mrs. Emily P. Lesdernier. Pub 
lished for the author by Cornish, Lampert, & Co., Park 
Place, New York. We have been favored with a copy of 
this very neat volume, with the respects of the author. It 
has a very finely engraved embellishment. The poetry is 
simple and touching, reaching the heart, not through the 
powers of the imagination, indeed, but through the suscep- 
tibility of the feelings. We learn that Mrs. Lesdernier has 
lately become favorably known by her 
and Recitations of Poetry and Dramatic Writings. 
ted this mode of sustaining herself and her three 
May her noble 


* Select Readings 
” She 
has adoy 
children, left dependent on her exertions. 
efforts be crowned with success! 

WEMYSS’S CHRONOLOGY OF THE AMERICAN 
STAGE PROM 1752 TO 1852. New York, Taylor & Co. 
Price fifty cents. We have been presented by the author 
with a copy of this work. It forms a most interesting col- 
lection of facts in relation to the American stage, and to 
the principal actors thereon, for the last century, and must 
therefore receive the approbation, substantially, of the 
friends of the worthy and gentlemanly author. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
“Hester Somer 
First American 


From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart): 
sot: a Novel.” By N******* Meters, 
from the last London edition. 
This is a well written and highly interest- 


Complete in one volume. 
Price 50 cents. 
ing book of its class, true to life and nature.—Hart’s cheap 
edition of the “ Waverley Novels.” Volumes 8, 9, and 10. 
“Tvyanhoe,” “The Monastery,” “The Abbot.” 
cents each.—“ The Obligations of the Sabbath: a Discus 
sion between Rev. J. Newton Brown and William B. Tay 
lor.” Price 3744 and 75 cents. 

From Garrett & Co., New York: “The Adventures of 
Captain Blake.” By the author of “Stories of Waterloo,” 
“Wild Sports of the West,” etc. ete. Price 50 cents. Amus 
ing scenes in soldier life, described with great spirit and 
piquancy. 

From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: “Quarter. 
ly Summary of the Transactions of the College of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia. From November 3, 1852, to January 
5, 1853, inclusive.” Newseries. Vol.1, No.9. This num- 
ber contains a very finely engraved portrait of Dr. Samuel 
George Morton.—“ TheChronicles of the Canongate,” “The 
Fair Maid of Perth,” “ Anne of Geierstein,” “Count Robert 


Price 25 
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cf Paris,” “Castle Dangerous.” Parts 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 
of the “ Waverley Novels,” Abbotsford edition. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston: “Chambers’s Pocket 
Miscellany.” Vol. 9. Price 20 cents. These interesting 
little volumes are always complete in themselves. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “The Experience of Life.” By E. M. 
Sewell, author of “ Anne Herbert,” etc. 

From W. H. Whitney, Pittsburg: “The Redemption of 
Labor, and other Poems.” By Charles P.Shiras. This is a 
handsomely printed book. The poetry is fair, and of the 
popular order, the author being evidently of the fast line 
of reformers, who desire a quick and entire remodel of the 
social systems of the world. The volume can be procured 
by mail, free of postage, by addressing the publisher. 

“ American Journal of Medicine and Record of Innocent 
Medication.” Edited by Henry F. Johnson, M. D., Fellow 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, etc., assisted by all 
the members of the Faculty of the American College of 
Medicine. This is the first mumber of a new monthly 
journal. It advocates some very important changes in the 
practice of medicine. 

Irom T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “ Ugly Effie; or, the 
Neglected One and the Pet Beauty,” and other Tales. By 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. This volume, the price of which 
is only fifty cents, contains nine of Mrs. H.’s most popular 
stories. 

From H. Long & Brothers, New York: “The Fortunes 
of the Colville Family; or, a Cloud and its Silvering.” By 
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Frank E. Smedley, author of “ Frank Fairlegh,” “ Lewis 
Arundel,” ete. This book will be read with pleasure and 
profit by young and old. It is one of the author's best 
efforts. 

From Jno. R. Thompson, Richmond: “ Michael Bonham; 

or, the Fall of Bexar.” A Tale of Texas. In five parte. 
$y a Southron. The author has chosen to present this 
tale of Texas, in which the celebrated David Crockett plays 
a prominent part, in the form of a drama, in which there 
are many scenes of a stirring character, and many speci- 
mens of wit, love, and valor in prose and poetry. 

From Robert E. Peterson & Co., N. W. corner of Fifth 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, through C, G. Henderson 
& Co., Philadelphia: “Primary Grammar; or, an Intro 
duction to the American School Grammar.” By the Rev. 
F. Knighton.—* The American Etymological School Gram- 
mar: containing copious Exercises, and a Systematic View 
of the Formation and Derivation of Words from the Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, which Explain the Etymology of 
above Ten Thousand English Words.” By the Rev. F. 
Knighton, A. M. These volumes form parts of R. E. 
Peterson’s cheap educational series. 

“The School-Fellow: a Magazine for Boys and Girls.” 
This is a very neat and valuable little work, published 
monthly in Charleston, §.C., by Walker & Richards. It 
presents a great amount of information, conveyed in a 
familiar, but fascinating style, and embraces among the 
number of its contributors several of the most popular 
practical writers of the country. 


Godeys Arm-Ohair. 


VILLA ON THE SCHUYLKILL, NEAR PHILADELPAIA.—This hand- 
some edifice is taken from Sloan’s beautiful architectural 
work, to which we have been indebted lately for several of 
our cottages. Sloan’s work published in numbers, at fifty 
cents each, by E. 8. Jones & Co., corner of Fourth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





Tue ladies will perceive that we have somewhat im- 
proved our style of giving patterns for crochet and netting. 
The pattern of the “Flower Mat” is the second that we 
They look beautiful when made up. We 
have seen several made after our patterns. The article on 


have given. 


page 365 is also something new. 

Tne following tangible notice we received a few days 
Fince :— 

“Tf I can obtain more subscribers, I will do so, for I know 
it is the best magazine of the kind published, and, with 
many, it has become a standard work, and as indispensably 
necessary as an almanac; and may your noble efforts to 
supply the wants of the nation with so valuable a work be 
crowned with success, and your fondest remunerative ex- 
pectations be more than realized! And, with my best 
wishes for yours and Mrs. Hale’s success and happiness, 

“T remain yours truly, 
Warsaw. J. 8. C. 

“T inclose you $49 75.” 

Ir the following will not make the ladies subscribe, no- 
thing that we can say will have any effect. The editor of 


the “ Flushing Journal” says: “‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ for 
February is as usual a book for the ladies. 


The sending 


of a copy of ‘Godey’ to a lady is now the way of popping the 
All the young lady readers of ‘Godey’ contrive 
There is 


question. 
to get married before their subscriptions expire. 
an incommunicable something in the ‘ Lady’s Book’ that 
swells the matrimonial statistics of the United States. A 
postmaster on the Island, through whose office pass some 
fifty copies of ‘Godey,’ says that he never sees the name of 
a new female subscriber, but that he is sure that a certain 
interesting event will shortly occur.” 





ANOTHER editor, writing us, says :— 

“ Your ‘ Book’ suits the people here, and I will send you 
I like the way 
you talk for this year, and shall be glad to see you carry 


all the subscribers I can induce to take it. 
it out. Your mission is to woman, and to clevate woman's 
character should be your aim. Woman's Rights Conven- 


tions will not do it. But the literature she reads will 
sooner have that effect, if it be of the proper kind. Perse- 
A. Hi. 


“ Brownville, Mo.” 


vere, and you will be rewarded. 


We copy the following from “The Daily Inquirer” of 
Strong testimony. “ Moore’s Western Maga 
zine” “We also receive Arthur's ‘Home Ga- 
zette,’ which Daniel Webster pronounced the best paper in 


this city. 
also says: 


the Union.” 

“ Mr. Webster remarked, a short time before his death, 
‘If I were a young author, I would sooner have my 
writings appear in Arthur's “Ifome Gazette” than in any 
other paper of the kind in the Union.’ This testimony to 
the excellence and purity of Mr. Arthur’s home newspaper, 
and from so high a source, is well deserved. The ‘ Home 
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Gazette’ is always chaste, dignified, manly, and sensible. 
The editor never loses his self-respect, nor forgets his high 


obligations to the public, and this is saying a great deal.” 





Avuwars, besides the town, name the State, when you 
Under our “ Notice to Correspond- 
ents” is a case in point. A letter dated at Hamilton, 
Washington, or Madison, without the State, might as well 


write to a publisher. 


not have been written. 


T. B. Perersoy, 98 Chestnut Street, has gent us a nest of 
cases to keep pamphlets in—a most complete affair, and 
very pretty too. In it you can keep your “ Lady’s Books” 
for the year in perfect order until the volume is ready 
for binding. The price is seventy-five cents, and certainly 
very cheap at that. We will forward one on receipt of the 
funds. 

The same gentleman has in press a new novel, entitled 
“Clara Moreland; or, Adventures in the Far South-west,” 
by Emerson Bennett, a gentleman well known to the 
literary world. It will be beautifully brought out, with 
embellishments by Stevens. 





W. H. Crump, Esq., of the “ Inquirer,” is talked of as the 
successor to the late Mr. Peter, as British Consul for this 
eity. Mr. 
Crump is highly esteemed by both the American and Bri- 
tish residents of Philadelphia. 


It would indeed be a most excellent selection. 


T. C. ANpRrews, No. 66 Spring “urden Street, has sent us 
the “ Madelize Schottish,” composed by Jas. N. Beck, and 
dedicated to one whom we know to be a most worthy and 


accomplished young lady, Miss Jessie Roberts. 





D. Appieton & Co., of New York, have now nearly ready 
the beautiful work we mentioned in our February number, 
entitled “ Prismatics,” by Richard Haywarde. It comprises 
the prose and poetical works of this gentleman, and it will 
be illustrated by the best artists in New York. 

L. WiLarD, of Troy, N. Y., a most excellent man, by the 
way, as well as enterprising publisher, is about to bring 
out something new for the reading public. It is a thrilling 
tale, entitled “ Carlos De Corosa; or, la Belle de Nuit,” and 
poems, by Harry Halcyon, a young author. Address as 
above, who will make a liberal discount to the trade. 

Werk & Wieck, Chestnut Street, have sent us No. 6, Vol. 
* Book of the World.” Three 
colored and one steel engraving. 


1, of their beautiful work, the 


“New York Picx.” Dr. Scovill, Editor—We receive this 


very ably edited humorous paper; and. in fact, we would 


not like to be without it. The philosophical editor's writ- 
ings are just to our taste. There is great humor and ori- 
ginality in the designs of the “ Pick,” and we are happy to 
hear that it has by far the largest circulation of any weekly 


in New York. 





“My Nove; or, Varieties in English Life.” 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
read this work. 


By Bulwer. 
We advise every one to 
It is not only the best of Bulwer’s novels, 
It 


but certainly one of the best in the English language. 


is intensely interesting. 

Tus Fesers or Partapetpata.—We are pleased that a 
movement is on foot in Philadelphia to establish a Home 
Mission in the heart of the most wretched districts in which 
ertain degraded classes make their haunts. A society, on 
ne same plan as the Five Points Mission, is about being 
ganized, and will make the far-famed and ill-famed quar- 
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ter, formed by Baker, Small, Spafford, and St. Mary Streets, 
the field of their benevolent exertions. We learn that the 
society designs devoting its kindly offices to the temporal 
relief, as well as the spiritual improvement, of the unfortu- 
nate. There is a vast field for the benevolent in our midst, 
without expending their energies on the people of distant 
lands. 


Tae New Concert Haut, Cuestnut Street.—This beauti- 
ful room was opened on Saturday evening, February 12, 
with a concert by Madame Sontag, assisted by Badiali, Paul 
It is not our intention to say any- 
Our present object is to speak of the 


Julien, and others. 
thing of the concert. 
room. In the first place, the public are much indebted to 
Mr. Watson for his spirited enterprise in giving them so 
beautiful and appropriate a place where, in future, our 
principal concerts can be given. It is without doubt the 
most beautiful room in the city; and, besides, it is proper- 
ly ventilated, and the seats are cushioned and comfortable. 
As a saloon for music, it has probably no equal in the 
United States, the finest notes of the violin being distinctly 
The adornments 
are in good taste, and one very objectionable feature does 


heard at the very extremity of the room. 


not appear in this room, and that is the chandelier directly 
over the singer’s head. This, in the Musical Fund Hall, is 
a just cause of complaint; for, to look at the singer, your 
eyes must necessarily take in the glare of a number of gas 
The 
chandeliers are from the extensive factory of Messrs. Cor- 


lights, which te weak eyes is very objectionable. 


nelius, Baker, & Co., and are, of course, very elegant and 
in good taste. 
establishment, and his assistants, on the evening referred 
to, exerted themselves to the utmost in providing seats for 
We heard but one sentiment ex- 
pressed, and that was a favorable one, as to the very excel- 
lent adaptation of the room for musical purposes. Indeed, 
we are told that Sontag and the other artistes have signed 


Mr. Andrews, the very capable lessee of the 


the numerous audience. 


a certificate to that effect. 





ALBONI IN OpeRA.—Mr. Marshall has engaged this admira- 
ble singer to appear in opera at the Walnut Street Theatre. 
We are to have the finest of the Italian operas, with Alboni 
as the prima donna, and she is to be ably supported by the 
best talent that can be procured. 
in his efforts to give satisfaction to the numerous visitors 


Mr. Marshall is untiring 


of his beautiful establishment. 

SonTaG, we understand, has made arrangements to open 
the National (Welch’s) Theatre, in Chestnut Street, with an 
able company. She will keep it open some five or six 
weeks. Her assistants will be Badiali, Pozzolini, Rocco, &c. 
Both of these establishments will be well patronized by the 
music-loving people of this city. 





Tae New York papers speak in the highest terms of 
Gottschalk, the American pianist. Those who have heard 
Thalberg and the other great pianists of Europe pronounce 


Mr. G. equal, if not superior, to the best of them. 





Tary manage these things better in England than here:— 

“On the occasion of the ‘Dublin University Magazine’ 
completing its twentieth year, Mr. McGashan, its proprie- 
tor, was presented with a testimonial in the form of a tea 
and coffee service in silver.” 

If twenty years deserves this, what does twenty-three 
years deserve? We are now the oldest publisher in Philw 
delphia—that is, the oldest of the same publication; and, 
in fact, there is not another instance in this city, and but 
very few in the country, where one publisher has continued 
in the same work for a period of twenty-three years. Now, 


ladies, here is a chance for you. 
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BripaL CHAMBERS IN STEAMBOATS AND HorTeLts.—We beg 
leave to add our hearty concurrence to the following from 
the “Cincinnati Gazette:” “We are glad to see the una- 
nimity with which several of the leading papers of the East 
express their united disgust at the increasing folly of bridal 
This piece of vul- 











a 
chambers in hotels and on steamboats. 
garity commenced, so far as we know, some four or five 
years ago, on a few crack boats on Long Island Sound. 
Every gorgeousvess of decoration and extravagance of ex- 





pense was lavished on the large state-rooms special]; 
voted to the accommodation of the newly wedded. These 
rooms were regarded as objects of curiosity by almost all 
who travelled on these steamers. Then hotels began to 
emulate this supposed attractive novelty, and the newspa- 
pers lent their aid to disseminate far and wide this new 
feature in hotel life. Yet such is the disgust inspired in 
every delicate mind by the prominence occupancy of such 
cuarters naturally gives, that comparatively few of those 
for whom these elegant rooms were provided will consent 
to occupy them. 

“It is to be hoped that our hotel-keepers and steamboat 
proprietors will soon be compelled to discontinue this con- 
trivance to give an offensive publicity to every Benedick 
and his spouse that become temporary dependents upon 
their hospitality.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


We continue to fill orders for books, jewelry of all kinds, 
ladies’ patterns, etc., for crochet and other work matched. 
II.,” Sacramento City.—Forwarded your box by 
Adams & Co., 5th. 

“A, M. B.”.-Your pin was forward 
We could not match it exa tly; but we think you 


“Mrs. 
in steamer of the 
“1 by mail on the 
15th. 
will be pleased with the one sent. 
“Mrs. A. G.”"—The articles will not be finished until the 
15th of March. 
“M. 0.”"—Send on 


New patterns have to be made. 
the engravings. Can have them co- 
lored for you equal to the originals. The price will be 
I about $1 each. 

“A.M. B.”—“A ve 
be sent by mail. We have sent several in that way. 


“ Miss C. A. M.”—Cannot match your worsted here; but 








y good gold patent lever watch” can 








will try and have it done at Peisers, in New York. 
“M. HW. McC l.”—We have three dollars 
from you, letter dated at Lowryville, no State mentioned. 


Please favor us h the name of 


nn received 


the post-office at 





you receive your “ Book,” and the State, that we may give 
the proper credit. 


Chemistry for Donth. 


CRYSTALLIZATION, 


Four Exprertments.—1. Dissolve one ounce of Glauber 
salts in two ounces of boiling water; pour it while hot into 
a phial, and cork it closely; in this state it will not erys- 
tallize when cold, but if the cork be removed it will form 
into crystals rapidly. 

2. Take half an ounce of common soda and dissolve in 
about its own weizht of water; then pour into the solution 
half an ounce of oil of vitriol; when the mixture is cold, 
erystals with Glauber salts will be formed. Here a mild 
salt has been formed from a union of two corrosive sub- 
stances. 

8. Pour a small quantity of strong nitrous acid into a 
wineglass, add twice its weight or quantity of rain-water, 
«nd, when mixed, throw a few very small grains of tin into 
t; a violent effervescence will ensue, the lighter particles 


va” 


; 
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of the tin will be thrown to the surface of the acid, and 
will be seen to play about in the liquor for a considerable 
time, till the whole is dissolved; this is an example of a 
transparent fluid holding a metal in solution. 

4. Upon a small quantity of smelling salts (carbonate of 
ammonia), pour muriatic acid as long as any effervescence 
continues; the result will be muriate of ammonia, or the 


sal-ammoniac of the shops. 


Covorep Atum Crystats.—In making these crystals, the 
coloring should be added to the solution of alum in propor- 
tion to the shale which it is desired to produce. Coke, 
with a piece of lead attached to it, in order to make it sink 
in the soluti best 
smooth surface be used, it will be necessary to wind it 
stals will 


m, is the bstance for a nucleus; or, ifa 





round with cotton or worsted, otherwise no cry 
adhere to it. ITellow.- » of iron. Blue—Solution 
acid. Pale blue—Equal parts of 





Crimson.—Infusion of madder and 


kened with gum. Green. 





alum and blue vitriol, with a few drops of 
n. Milk White—A crystal of alum held over 


a glass containing ammonia, the vapor of which precipi- 








tates the alumina on its surface. 


Receipts, &c. 


.—Every kind of kid glove will clean 
black and 


some camphene, put in a small piece of cam- 





To Cizan Kip GLov 
equal to new, except some of the very darkest 
colors. Get 


phor, and gently wash the g 
Put the 


oves in it till all the dirt is out 





gloves on a clean towel, then lift up one, and 


previously got a pin made round at the point tc 
the 
glove, fingers, and oth« 


to 





emble sma 


ler fingers, put it into one, and rub down 


s with a coarse towel till 


r part 


all the dirt appears be rubbed out. Then repeat the 


operation with the other fingers and the hand. It would 
be better if two different pins were used to represent the 
large and small fingers. The pins should be about two 


feet long, two inches in diameter, and taper at the point 
like a fing If it is inconvenient to get pins, lay the 
glove on a table and rub out the dirt with a hard towel. 
Distend the 


and hang up in a warm 


er. 


Rub two or three times till all the dirt is out. 


fingers by blowing into the glove, 


room to dry. Ee careful nodamp or water touches the 


gloves. 


In using camphene, be careful no light comes 





the consequences will be s 1s, 

Chamois and other leather gloves must not be touched 
with camphene. Wash with soap and water, then rub pipe- 
clay well on them, and that will take away all appearance 


of dirtiness. Limerick color can be produced with ochre 
te, and rubbed in. 


To Dre Kip Groves Biack.—Take one tablespoonful of 


made up in the shape of a ps 


iron liquor and mix with two tablespoonfuls of water. Rub 
well on with a sponge. After the iron liquor has been well 
rubbed on, hang up to dry well, and after this process take 
them down again. Take a clean sponge and dip it in a 
decoction of logwood, and rub on the gloves. 
Oil them with sweet oil, stretch out the 


Again hang 
them up to dry. 
fingers, and hang them up to dry. 


To Dre Leatuer Groves York TAN.—Leather gloves may 
be dyed to resemble York tan, Limerick, &c., by the fol- 


lowing method: Steep saffron in boiling soft water for 
about twelve hours; sew up the tops of the gloves, to pre 


vent staining the insides, and then wet them with a sponge 
or soft brush dipped in the above liquid. The quantity of 
saffron must be varied according to the color required. 











“THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY; 


all, and none all Good,” is the title of a new 
Its 


ican writer belonging 


Or, Good in 
book by Miss Mackintosh, published by the Appletons. 
authoress is almost the only Amer 
exclusively to the school in which Camilla Toulmin, Grace 





Aguillar, Miss Drury (author of “ Eastbury”), and many 


other English women have exerted such an admirable in- 


Her tales do not startle 


t, but the acti 


fluence by their intense and ro- 


mantic interes n is good and progressive, the 


characters well drawn, and a charm is thrown around the 


domestic circle, with which more daring writers fail to in- 
Hence, the 


always calm 


vest it. moral atmosphere of her books is 


and pure, exciting to selfconquest, and enno- 
bling the outwardly trivial self-denial 
Besides this, the 


the never-ending controversy between the North 


of daily actual life. 
present volume is as “oil upon the wa- 
ters” of 
and South, its argument being “ good in all, and none all 
a truth which even the most hot-headed disputant 
Miss Ma 


good,” 


must admit kintosh, in her just picture of South- 


ern life, and to its fidelity we bear willing testimony, is in 
woman's true sphere, not stirring up the strife of tongues 
and of spirits, but seeking justice from those who ban the 


npholders of 
tribute of hum 


lelament of hich 


uthern institutions as lacking in every at- 


unity, as well as a conscientious acknow- 





responsibility. Nor is it a plea for the 


econtinuar knowledges to be an evil, 


but urging 


man has now 


f what every one a 
rather that the leisure of the Southern gentle- 
loyment the highest that 
the educational training, 
the heart and intellect of the 


an object and emy 


could be presented moral and 
physical, that will 


degraded Afri 


develop 
an race, and, if rightly brought about, will 
be a creater blessing to master than to servant. No one 
is better fitted for the delineation of true Southern charac- 
ter than Miss Mackintosh, “tothe manor born,” and proy- 


ing, in her own cheerful bearing of adversity—transplanted 


to our less genial climate, to bear the bleak winds of mis- 
fortune—that the germ of patient, all-subduing fixedness 
of purpose exists beneath the generous, careless indolence 


which we of the North are apt to consider the sole charao- 
teristic of our Southern brethren. 

It must not be understood that an answer to Mrs. Stowe’s 
book has been aimed at—nothing approaching the spirit of 


controversy is to be found in the volume; but it will be 


far more credit to the South than any of the undignified 


volumes that have appeared with this object. We are hap- 
py to see that an arrangement has been made with Bent- 
ley of London to republish it. May it meet with the sue- 


cess it deserves among our philanthropic neighbors, who 
feel 30 much and understand so little on the great question 


at issue. 


“LADY BIRD” 


is the peculiar and graceful title of a new novel by Lady 
The 


heroine is an original and startling creation, and the nar- 


Georgiana Fullerton, author of “Grently Manor.” 


row limits of the plot are still wide enough for vivid and 
life-like portraiture. There is the same sombre tint thrown 
over the experiences of life, 
of the reader in “Ellen Middleton,” and “kn 
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which so racks the sympathies 


wledge” is 


AO 


ee ee 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


made to enter only “through suffering.” Still, there are 
brighter gleams stealing now and then around the picture, 
and playful asides on the philosophy of fashionable life, 
one of which we quote—“ Lady Bird's” Thoughts on Con- 
versation :— 

“It surprises people who notice it for the first time, to 
observe what a business talking is. Young people who 
have never been in society as children, and only heard of 
the amusements of grown-up people, can imagine what is 
the pleasure of a ball, a concert, or a play; but to stand 
for hours talking as fast or listening as patiently as possi- 
ile to persons, many, if not most of them, neither agreeable 
nor amusing (so they hear the great majority of the hu- 
man race deemed by those who make society the business 
of their lives), should be either a great pleasure or a great 
duty, strikes them as incomprehensible, or that it should 
be done at all, if it is neither the one nor the other—still 
more so. It is even strange to those who have been used 
to it all their lives, when they begin to analyze the subject, 
just as when we meditate the intellectual process through 
which we read, write, or play °n an instrument. We won- 
der over, and could almost admire ourselves for it, if we 
did not remember in time that a child at a village school 
can do the same. No, society is sometimes a duty, some- 
times a pleasure, but more generally the gratification of an 
instinct which requires it, even when it ceases to afford 
enjoyment. It is almost indispensable to those who are 
not exclusively engrossed in other objects; it takes us out 
of ourselves, and that is an excursion which we all more or 
leas like, till we have learned to live on such terms with 
that odd creature Self as not to require a frequent leave of 
absence from its tormenting companionship.” 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The creat contest the past season between Sontag and 
Alboni has served the two artistes a good turn in filling 
their houses for them, and, as criticism ran high, “ secured 
geats” ran higher. For ourselves, while we prefer the sim- 
ple, clear, and natural vocalization of Alboni, there is a 
force and vitality in the action of Madame Sontag, coupled 
with the interest one has in her past career, that makes 
her by far the more attractive in opera, while Alboni has 
decidedly the advantage in the concert-room. 

M f music, have 
The 
course, strictly speaking, consists of ten, and each subject 
the 


ruses from Handel and Mozart, solos by such singers as 


r. Fry’s concert lectures, on the subject « 
awakened much interest as a conversational topic. 


is illustrated by the best musical performers: cho- 


Rosa de Vries, Madame Stephani, and others. The lectures 
upon modern orchestral and operatic music were perhaps 
the most interesting of the course. Mr. Fry urges most 
strenuously the cultivation and patronage of native talent, 
convinced that we might have a national opera as well as 
the Italians or Germans, and justly enough remarking 
that, of the thousands who patronized the rival Italian 
Operas, not more than a hundred understood anything of 
the language, and, of course, lost much of the musical 
Certainly too much cannot be urged 
1 de 


music always is to the listener or performer. 


force of expression. 


for the cultivation of so pure ar ightful a resource as 
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WORDS. 


As our books for the centre-table are not all to be selected 
simply for the amusement of the hour, we would commend 
to our Club one that has been some time before the public, 
but is by no means generally known in the parlor or bou- 
doir, having at first too plain and grave an exterior and 
title to captivate the fancy and the imagination. 
“The Study of Words,” by Trench. 
glance suppose this te be more than a dull treatise on the 
value of dictionaries and vocabularies in general; but let 
us look into the clearly printed pages and see, assured that 
“the Club” will thank us for pointing out so agreeable and 


We mean 
No one would at first 


varied a subject for reading and conversation. 

“Language is the amber in which a thousand precious 
and subtle thoughts have been safely imbedded and pre- 
served. It has arrested ten thousand lightning flashes 
of genius, which, unless thus fixed and arrested, might 
have been as bright, but would also have been as quickly 
passing and perishing as the lightning. 
mental treasures of one period to the generations that fol- 
low; and, laden with this their precious freight, they sail 
safely across the gulfs of time, in which empires have suf- 
fered shipwreck, and the languages of common life have 
sunk into oblivion. 

“Great, then, will be our gains, if, having these treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge lying round about us, so far 
more precious than mines of California gold, we determine 


Words convey the 


that we will make what portion of them we can our own; 
that we will ask the words we use to give an account of 
themselves, to say whence they are and whither they tend. 
Then shall we often rub off the dust and rust from what 
seemed but a common token, which we had taken and 
given a thousand times, esteeming it no better, but which 
now we shall perceive to be a precious coin, bearing ‘the 
image and the superscription’ of the great king; then shall 
we often stand in surprise, and in something of shame, 
while we behold the great spiritual realities that underlie 
our common speech, the marvellous truths which we have 
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been witnessing in our words, but it may be egainst in our 
lives.” 
* * * * * * * * 

“Words there are having reference to the family, and 
the relations of family life, which are full of teaching, and 
which may serve to remind of some duty. For example, 
husband is properly ‘ house-band,’ the band and bond of the 
house who shall bind and hold it together. Thus old Tus- 
ser, in his ‘ Points of Husbandry’ — 


*The name of the husband what is it to say? 
Of wife and of household the band and the stay ; 


so that the very name may put him in mind of his author- 
ity, and of that which he ought to be to all the members 
of the house. And the name wife has its lesson too, though 
not so deep a one as the equivalent word in some other 
tongues. It belongs to the same family of words as ‘ weave,’ 
It 


given to her who is engaged at the web and woof, these 


‘woof, ‘web,’ and the German ‘ weben.’ is the title 
having been the most ordinary branches of female indus- 
try, of wifely employment, when the language was form- 
ing. 
earnest indoor, stay-at-home occupations, as being the fit- 
test for her who bears this name.” 


So that in the word itself is wrapped up a hint of 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

“The Schoolfellow” is the title of a delightful little ma 
gazine for children, which we have often had occasion to 
commend to our readers. It has been published in Charles- 
ton heretofore, but is now removed to New York City, 
where it will have a wider field, which it well deserves. 
We hope the new publisher—C. M. Saxton, so well known to 
all agricultural districts as the publisher of many valuable 
works on farming matters—will not be disappointed in the 
sanguine expectations contained in his address; nor do we 
think it can be while still under the able management of 
Mr. Richards, who originally established it, and Cousin 
Alice (Alice B. Neal), so well known as a friend to the little 





Otp Lavy.—Now, Arthur, which will you have? 
JUVENILE.—No pastry, thank-ye, aunt. 
@#ith my claret.—(Old Lady turns all manner of colors.) 





It spoils one’s wine so. 


Some of this nice pudding, or some jam tart? 


I don’t mind a deviiled biscuit, though, by and by, 








GODEY’S MAGAZINE 
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ones. The first number of the new series is a perfect gem 
in the way of print and illustrations; the contributions are 
original, and from the pens of Mr. Riehards, Mrs. Neal, 
Rose du Sud, Mrs. W. C. Richards, Miss Neely, and others 
as well known. Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. C. W. Barber, Caroline 
Iloward, Mrs. Hall, and Mr. Jacques, are among the regu- 
lar contributors. 

If all parents paid proper attention to the reading of 
their little ones, and awakened in them a love of books by 
furnishing them with tales and sprightly miscellanies such 
as this, we should have few such precocious men and wo- 
men as our young friend, whose portrait some kind parent 
or doting aunt may recognize. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We would attention to the advertisement (in the 


March number 


eall 
of Mrs. Supplee, with regard to patterns. 
Every lady in a county town has been annoyed by being 
obliged to loan dresses, mantillas, etc., often of fine or 
easily soiled materials, to have the patterns taken. A re- 
fusal to do this will of necessity be called unneighborly, 
end give rise to unpleasant feeling, while compliance is 
ertain to injure the borrowed article more 
obviated by the 


aimost equally « 
or less. All 
Supplee has made to furnish patterns marked explicitly as 


this is arrangement Mrs. 
to the making up, for a mere trifle in comparison to the 
accommodation. For children’s clothes it is particularly 
desirable : 
in short, all that can be cut from a pattern will be found 


sleeves of dresses, sacques, basques, aprons, and, 
among her collection. She has already received Paris and 
London styles for mantillas and dress trimmings the com- 
ing spring. The patterns ordered by Mrs. N. and Mrs. L. 
C. are forwarded, 

“ Miss MatitpA” will see, the coming season, that sacques 
are worn on the street. We question whether it is a fashion 
that will last very long, however. 

Like 
every other such occupation, however, it requires some 


Ladies are often employed in copying for lawyers. 


patronage to start with, and great industry to accomplish 
anything like profitable success. It is much duller labor, 
we can assure our correspondent, than her present em- 
ployment—teaching a district school—and does not pay so 
well, not taking into consideration city prices of board, ex- 
Neither is it by any means so 


‘ 


pense of dressing, etc. ete. 
independent a style of living. 

The best kind of sand-soap is made of powdered pumice- 
stone, and may be had at Glenn’s, in this city, at twenty- 
five cents a cake. For the would recommend 
ombe,” also a French preparation; its best 


hair, we 
“Piver’s Phili 
points are that it never turns rancid upon the hair, as 
do, keeps it soft and clean, without that 
In sending for it by 


many oils will 
plastering look peculiar to pomades. 
t to write the name in full, as there are 


a friend, it is be 


several imitations. Price twenty-five cents for a small jar. 

We know from experience the discouraging process of 
trying to acquire the French language where it is impossi- 
ble to employ a competent teacher, a bad one being worse 
than none. 
nunciation at all, but wait until some opportunity shall 
occur to take a few lessons from a native. The best plan 
for “ Miss L. A. 8.” is to write carefully the exercises in 
“ Ollendorf,” by the aid of the key; and, at the same time, 
to read some interesting book by the aid of a dictionary. 
Bhe will, in this way, gain a knowledge of the construction 
of the language and idioms sufficiently to translate any 
common author. 


In such a case, it is best not to attempt pro- 


cheapest to buy the best gloves, although 
We prefer Alex- 


It is certainly 
chey are now ejghty-one cents per pair. 
ander’s to Bajou’s. Will “Muss B.” send her exact number? 


AND LADY’S 





BOOK, 
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Sashions. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1st.—Dress of mousseline, printed in a disposition 
pattern, the corsage, sleeves, and upper part of the skirt 
being plain, and the flounces in wreaths of spring flowers, 
in bright and tasteful grouping. The sleeves are quite 
short, and edged with a bright brocade ribbon to correspond 
with the heading of the flounces. The waist is in full 
folds from the shoulder to the girdle, which is also of bro- 
cade ribbon. Straw bonnet, with a wreath of sweetbrier 
inside the brim. 

Fig. 2d.—Walking-dress of camel’s hair cashmere, a 
white ground, with small, French-blue figure, simply a 
knot 
colored figured ribbon. 


of leaves. Small white mantilla, edged with gold- 
Bonnet of white crape and silk 
mixed with A fold of blonde 


falls inside the brim, and is caught by delicate field flowers 


straw-colored satin ribbon. 


of white and straw color. 


CHITCHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS FOR 
APRIL, 


Bonnets and dress-stuffs are as yet almost the only 
novelties of the season. It is not until the middle of this 
month that any decided change in dress is made upon the 
street; the season being too variable to lay aside entirely 
the heavy shawls of the past month. 

Miss Wharton’s bonnets are particularly light and grace- 
ful. 


style, made of straw-colored crape upon a light wire foun 


We instance one with an unapproachable French 
la- 


hwise 


tion. The crape is drawn in close puffings, lenct — 
that is, from the crown to the brim of the bonnet—and is 
fastened by thick satin ribbon, the different lengths meet- 


ing in a bow at the back, just above the cape or fall, These 





ribbon sections are in their turn confined by a few fine 
flowers, placed at regular intervals, which have a particu- 
larly novel and graceful effect, especially inside the brim 
All bonnets have a decided slant from the edge of the brim 
to the back of the crown, those worn in the extreme of the 
mode almost seeming to rest on the neck. The brims are 
shallow, rather wide; and filled with blonde and ribbon- 
knots, or flowers surrounded by thulle. In most cases, the 
inside trimming meets in the centre of the brim a little 
narrower, of course, than near the face. Spring flowers in 
wreaths, as the sweetbrier, lily of the valley, hyacinths, etc., 
are in the best taste for young girls. Straw bonnets, of 
course, are in every variety of shape and braid. The es- 
sentials of a neat straw bonnet are a becoming shape, a 
clear braid, whether it is fine or coarse, and a trimming of 
crape or ribbon that will not overload the hat. 

Dress stuffs have a great variety. The first opened this 
season were chintzes of the usual neat patterns, Lrilliantees, 
the best article of the kind, and, in the end, the cheapest 
of all cotton goods, as they will outwear muslins, and even 
chintzes, besides having a much more stylish look than 
the last. They come nearly a yard in width, of white 
grounds, with small figures at regular intervals in all the 
delicate spring shades, blue, buff, fawn, green, purple, etc. 
ete. Stewart's selection was perhaps the most tasteful. 
The favorite mousselines, which are always needed at this 
season of the year as “a go-between” merinos and mus- 
lins, or baréges, are also in these shades, the newest being 
a waved or watered pattern on a white ground. Thin 
French silks, of India patterns—that is, with stripes and 
checks, both wide and narrow, and coming at sixty-two and 
seventy-five cents per yard—are much worn. 
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Flounces are not seen so much as the past year, though 
they will undoubtedly be worn as the season advances and 
There has been an at- 
tempt made to introduce the old-fashioned small bishop 
sleeves again, straight from the shoulder, and gathered 


thinner materials are introduced. 


into a band at the wrist; but there is too much grace in 
the flowing sleeve to yield readily to this innovation, not 
to mention the costly undersleeves that would be thrown 
out of service by such a fashion. Sleeves are still dla 
Turque, open on the outside, and edged with whatever 
The tablet 
sleeve, introduced by Mrs. Supplee, is neat and tasteful ; 


trimming is worn on the waist or basque. 


and, indeed, every variety of pattern can be had by appli- 
cation at her depot far new styles. Basques are still worn, 
though mostly open at the side alone. The favorite trim- 
ming for sleeves, basques, etc., in mousseline, baréye, and 
They 


ete., and princi- 


thin silks, will be ribbons of a corresponding hue. 
are made in points, scallops, fringes, etc. 
pally of gauze, some baving a silver thread or figure run- 
ning through. When put on, they should be held slightly 
full. 

The next month’s chitchat will, of course, have much 
more ample hints will 
amuse our readers by clippings from our French corre- 


and directions; meantime, we 
spondents, as to the finery they are getting up to grace the 
brilliant court of the new Napoleon. 

“ AN OPERA CLOAK, destined for the Princess Ypsilanti, 
struck us by its elegant simplicity. It was of white cash- 
mere, lined throughout with rose-colored velvet. The rib- 
bon with which it was edged was of a novel kind, embossed 
A small hood, lined and 
edged in the same manner, lay over the shoulders and 


sloped away in two narrow revers down to the waist. 


in imitation of wreaths of roses. 


An- 
other opera cloak, called a raisonnable, was also of white 
cashmere, lined with warm white plush, and richly em- 
broidered with passementerie. The form of the raisonna- 
ble is entirely new, folding over the bosom and closing at 
the throat, thus entirely protecting the wearer from the 
night air—the first time any intention of the kind has ever 
been manifested by the inventors of these articles of dress, 
which have hitherto been executed with more regard to 
elegance than comfort. 

oe A 
broad flounces; each flounce is edged with a full-quilled 


3ALL Dress, composed of white tulle, with three 
trimming of gold net, upon which are placed, at equal dis- 
tances, sprigs of fuchsia with hanging petals of gold. In 
the waltz or polka, the effect of this li 
The coiffure 


was of the same white material, with fuchsia and long ten- 


ht and aerial trim- 
ming is most marvellous. yorn with the dress 
drils of gold seeming to spring from all parts of the head 
dress, and forming one of the most charming ornaments 
for 
mere receptions, or concerts, or balls, must, de rigueur, be 


ever beheld. The trimmings for evening, whether 
composed entirely of gold or silver; and it is astonishing, 
already, to behold how deadened is the effect of those fresh 
and simple toilets we used so greatly to admire last year. 
Even for very young ladies, trimmings of tulle edged with 
gold thread have been composed, and are worn on tunic 
dresses with long ends of gold ribbon floating all around 
the skirt. 
matters, that even we, who were the first to exclaim 


So soon does the taste get corrupted in these 


against this abuse of gold and silver, now begin to admire 
the ingenuity of your artista, who contrive to divest the 
fashion of all tawdry vulgarity. Flounces are still much 
worn in evening toilet. Embroidery in gold and silver, 


application of gold blonde, and embossing of gold, : all 





indispensable, and render a dress, when in the fashion, a 
most expensive and serious undertaking. 
“We have seen a robe en sac embroidered for the Prin- 
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cess Mathilde, which was a miracle of delicate taste and 


beauty. A petticoat of gros de Naples, rose Turc, was em 
broidered in three rows of bright gold, reaching about half 
a yard from the bottom. Over this a short skirt of white 
silk, edged with gold blonde of a light and elegant pattern, 
was looped at the knee with a large bouquet of pink and 
white azalea, from which depended a shower of leaves and 
tendrils of gold. The body was made en ceur, leaving the 
rose-colored dessons visible in front and below the sleeves. 
Long barbes of gold blonde, fastened by bunches of pink 
and white azalea, formed the headdress worn with this 
charming costume, and formed tout ensemble of most finish- 
ed taste and perfection. 

“ Let our fair votaries of fashion lay a few general rules to 
All coif- 
&c., must be ornamented with 


heart to guide their toilet for the coming season. 


fures, full dresses, scarfs, 


gold and silver. worn at 


the bosom or waist: 


Bouquets are no longer de m« 


but, by way of compensation, those 





carried in the hand are of tremendous size, and must be 
entirely composed of one kind of flower, the color only 
being allowed to vary. Gloves are worn without the orna- 
menial tops hitherto in vogue, and bracelets, which hang 
the arm, @ l' Orientale, and secured by an 


very loose from 


invisible elastic band, are much in favor. Pocket-handker- 
chiefs are embroidered in very deep festoons; some, indeed, 
with a deep flounce encircling. Scent-bottles are long and 


flat, and covered with gold passementerie. A new fan, @ 


Tespignole, which folds at the joint, has just been introduced, 
and is destined to become popular from the convenience 
of folding it while dancing.” 


THE NUKSERY DEPARTMENT. 


Havine delayed from month to month this department, 
so interesting to most of our subscribers, we propose to 
illustrate our present article by cuts of some of the novel- 
ties we have to mention. LHleretofore we have dilated upon 
the necessity of warmth, looseness, and softness of clothing 
toa young infant, and have given complete lists of the 


articles needed for their first wardrobe; at present, the 





fore, we shall only present a cut of a new christening robe, 





made of cambric instead of mull or Nansook, as has of late 


been so much the style. The skirt, as will be seen in Fig. 


1, is very long and ample, giving a graceful sweep of drape- 


ry, slightly inconvenient, however, we fear, for everyday 
wear. It is edged at the bottom only by a row of needle- 
work points, and the front breadth has a broad cambric 


band or flouncing on each side, set on with an open stitch, 


and edged in the same way. The centre of the breadth has 
a light, but graceful vine pattern of embroidery, running 
from the hem to the waist, which has a richly worked cen- 
tre-piece and bands to correspond, and is gathered slightly 
belt of The neck is finished 
point, as are the sleeves, made up in two ruffles, the one 


into a insertion. with the 


falling closely over the other. It will be found a simple 
pattern, easily followed, and looking very well without the 
With only the bands it 
The 


embroidery in the centre-piece. 
has a very pretty effect, and is by no means costly. 
finest and thinnest cambric should be used. 

An infant’s walking-dress—if we may be allowed the 
expression, while the little thing is still borne in the arms 
of the nurse—is usually a very important consideration to 
a young mother. Of course in a city or large town it has 
its daily round of calls to make with nurse on the expect- 
ant aunts and grandmothers, who wait for it with open 
arms, and a luncheon of barley sugar—for which last atten- 
We 


confess the taste of the present day is to make the dress by 


tion neither nurse nor mamma is always obliged. 


far too expensive; but our business is to describe, not to 
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deprecate. The lower saloon of Genin’s Bazaar is entirely the case. It is from Paris, as we chanced to be present 
given up to the display of infants’ clothing. In the central when the invoice was opened, and noticed the importer's 
glass-case we find a dress of English embroidery, which has price attached. There is every variety in children’s cloaks 
already taken a prize at the World’s Fair. Itis made up {this spring, from the sacque, only covering the little ficure, 
over gold-colored satin, to display the work, with two ; to the long sweeping mantle like this. There is a style of 
flounces, and the moderate price is $100. As an advertise- short sacque, and cloak beneath, with a handsome button- 
ment it is by no means an extravagant outlay for Mr. Ge- bole edging in scollops, and lined with Florence silk, afford- 
nin, as many are attracted by its beauty. A christening { ed by Mrs. Edwards, Chestnut Street, at $10. At Genin’s 
blanket, which received a prize at the Fair of the American the prices range from $15 to $45 and $50. They are of 
Institute the past season, lies beside it. The pattern is a course much more elegant in finish and ornament. ‘If the 
heavy wreath of jessamine, blossoms and foliage, exqui- cloak has no hood, a handsome handkerchief is usually 
sitely imitated on the finest white flannel. This is really, tied about the child’s throat when sent out on cold days. 
taking the beauty of the design and execution into consi- We have seen many a bridal mouchoir succeed to this office 
deration, by no means extravagant in price; $35 would do There are of course various styles of hoods, bonnets, etc. 
little more than repay the actual outlay. A cloak of white of white embroidered cashmere, worsted crochet, the latter 
cashmere, also elegantly embroidered, and lined with richly by no means coarse or inelegant, ete. etc. But for a child 


quilted white satin, is the next most beautiful article in in arms (after the rigor of winter has passed, when a warm 











THE TOILET. 
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white cashmere hood is certainly the best), we consider a 
cap the most appeopriate. We select from Mr. Genin’s im- 
portations the French cap, Fig. 2, the back of which is 


Fig. 2. 





composed of four rows of broad lace, the front of ribbon 
quillings, in close rows. The lace may be of any style 
save coarse cotton imitations. If good thread (which is 
always the cheapest, as it bears doing up so well) cannot 
be a‘forded, we should recommend a cap of Grecian net, or 
cotton illusion, made to fit the child’s head closely, with a 
border in a double row of lace quilling mixed with loops 
of very narrow satin ribbon. Jroader Mantua of the same 
shade, to tie beneath the chin. These caps are worn in the 
city by children three and four years of age, on the street. 
The handsomest one we have seen was displayed in the 
same case with the articles already described. 
posed of close rows of Valenciennes lace upon a net founda- 
tion, about an inch in width, separated by loops of pearl 
white satin ribbon, inserted about half an inch apart. The 
lace of course could be used for any other purpose, event- 
ually. Rigolettes, or small pointed worsted caps, with ball 
fringe, are still quite common, though the season will soon 
be too warm for them. 


It was com- 
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Fig. 3 is in quite a different and more domestic depart 
ment. A brown Holland sacque pinafore, for the street, 
intended for a boy three or four years of age, to be worn 
over waists and kn e-breeches, which, made of plain hued 
cashmere, or merino, are very much worn by children of 
that age. They are slightly full over the hips, the fulness 
being brought into the belt tn broad shallow plaits. They 
grow tighter to the knee, directly below which they are 
ornamented by small jet or cloth buttons on the side-seam, 
which is sometimes stitched into a narrow plait. The pin 
afore given as No. 3 might more properly be called a “tie- 
behind,” as it will be seen it is fastened by a few pearl but- 
tons at the back of the throat, and on the waist by a broad 
hemmed sash, or strings of the same tied in a large bow. 
Quite a large variety of straw, beaver, and cloth hats and 
caps are worn this spring, a broad straw flat being the most 
suitable accompaniment to the apron described. 

FASHION. 
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Ham Wasn.—To one ounce of borax add half an ounce 
of camphor; powder these ingredients fine, and dissolve in 
one quart of boiling water; when cool, the solution will be 
Damp the hair frequently. This wash not 
only effectually cleanses and beautifies, but strengthens 
the hair, preserves the color, and prevents early baldness. 


ready for use. 


Esprit pe Rost.—Take a quarter of an ounce of otto of 
roses, and mix with one quart of very sirong spirits of 
wine. 
up occasionally, holding the same before the fire, or im- 
mersing the bottle in a bath of warm water. 


Put these into a close vessel, which cork and shake 


As s00n as 
the vessel is warmed, take it out, and shake until cold. 
Add a teaspoonful of calcined magnesia, shake well, and 
(if not bright) filter through paper. 


ORANGE-FLOWER WATER.—Oil of Nereoli eight drops, rec- 
tified spirits two drachms, magnesia half a drachm. Rub 
the whole together in a mortar, gradually adding one pint 
of distilled or rain water. Finally, filter the liquid through¢ 
white blotting-paper, and it is ready for use. 
pleasant wash for the skin. Used in the same way as rose 
or elder-water, it possesses the fine fragrance of the flower 
which its name imports. 


This is a 


Sorte anD Sare Emoruent.—As a good and efficient 
softener of the skin, we know of nothing better than fine 
oatmeal, either made into a thin gruel or a little thrown in 
the water when washing. Persons subject to eruptions in 
the face should always use it. 

Orto oF Roses.—The oil of roses, called the attar or ofto 
is extracted by distillation from the petals of the rosa centi- 
JSolia and sempervirens. Our native roses furnish such 
small! quantities of the oil that they are not worth distilling 
for the purpose. The best way of operating is to return 
the distilled water repeatedly upon fresh petals, and event 
ually to cool the saturated water with air; whereby a little 
butyraceous oil is deposited. But the oil thus obtained has 
not a very agreeable odor, being injured by the action of 
the air in the repeated distillations. 

Soap av Bovqvet.—Thirty pounds of good tallow soap; 
four ounces of essence of bergamot; oil of cloves, sassafras, 
and thyme, one ounce each; neroli, half an ounce. The 
color is given with seven ounces of brown ochre 








Postage on the LADY'S BOOK only Two cents each number, if it is paid for 


three numbers in advance. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK! 


THE PIONEER MAGAZINE. NEW VOL., XLVI. 
LITERABL AND PLCTOBIAL. 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION AND ARTS UNION OF AMERICA !! 


Immense increase of reading matter without reducing the number 
of full page Steel engravings. 


It is useless for the publisher of GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK to make any great parade of what he intends 
to do. The work has been before the public for twenty-three years, and it is a well-known fact that the latter 
numbers of a year are always superior to the commencing ones, as he improves with the expense which each 
month brings him, seizing every new feature of the day and imparting it to nis subscribers through the success- 
ive numbers of the book. 

Nothing but real worth in a publication could be the cause of so prolonged an existence, especially in the 
literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hundreds of magazines have been started, and, after a short 
life, have departed—while the “ Lady’s Book” alone stands triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies 
of America as a testimony of their own worth. 

Many persons, who seek no further than our title, presume that the “Lady’s Book” is intended merely for 
the amusement of a class, and that it does not enter into the discussion of those more important questions con- 
nected with the realities and the duties of life which every well-informed woman, mother and daughter, should 
be acquainted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care fo combine, in 
the pages of the “Lady’s Book,” whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, whatever is pure, dignified, and vir- 
tuous in sentiment, with whatever may afford rational and innocent amusement. 


The expense of one number of the “ Lady's Boolk-,’ including steel engravings and literary 
matter, paid for, not taken from English magazines, far exceeds that of any other 
magazine published in this country. We make no exception, and are 
willing to have the fact tested. 


LLL LOL 


RQya VD! BAY ICD BWIA qn in 
COREY'S SPLENGIO ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
Remember that Godey gives more than four times as many Steel Engravings monthly as any 
other Magazine. 

It is the fashion with many magazines to announce in their advertisements, “Splendid Engravings, Fashion 
Plates,” &c. What is the disappointment of the duped subscriber when he receives the numbers of a maga- 
tine thus advertised, to find all his splendid engravings dwindled down to paltry wood-cuts—as contemptible in 
design as in execution! 

The publisher of the “ Lady’s Book” performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 
enough to say, “more than he promises.” Each number of the “Lady’s Book” contains at least 


THREE ENGRAVINGS FROM STEEL PLATES, ENGRAVED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


either in LINE, STIPPLE, or MEZZOTINT, and sometimes FOUR. 


GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 


are published monthly, and sre considered the only really valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
have been the standard for over twenty-two years. In addition to the above, every month selections from the 
following are given, with simple directions that all may understand :— 


Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Furniture, Patterns for Window 
Curtains, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work 
Children’s and Infant's Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro- 
priate place in her own Book. 








TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. 

Five copies one year, $10, and an extra copy to the person sending the club. 

Ten copies one year, $16. Thirteen copies one year, $20. 

£2" No old subscriber wil: be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 

te Sinall notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

te Where a club is made up by individuals who reside ut a distance from each other, the Book wi! be 
sent to the town in which each resides. 

[ Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 

te REGISTER your letters, and, when remitting, get your postmaster to write on the letter « Reise 
tered.” The money will then come safely. Remember, we have no travelling agents now, and all money 
must be sent direct to the publisher. 

Ee” A Specimen or Specimens will be sent to any Postmaster making the request. 


say We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 
Address, L. A. GODEY, 









































Q Mog-grd Artist. 
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GROUND-PLAN OF THE VILLA. 









































Veale of GROUND PLAN Feet 
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A. Housekeeper’s room. ; F. Dining-room. 

B. Servants’ offices. G. Conservatory. 

C. Children’s room. H. Parlor. 

D. Portico. | I. Breakfast-room. 

E. Hall. 

COTTAGE FURNITURE. 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1 is a table with the top open. The oval part for washing, with projecting handles to serve as 
is lined with cloth; the top revolves like that of a soap-holders. 
eard-table, and shuts up so as to form a work-table. Fig. 3 is an elegant pattern for a music-stand, 
Fig. 2 is a design for a marble or cast-iron vase with a drawer underneath. 
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